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TO TREKING, 1 


31 x, 


As is the happy privilege of all the dutiful ſubjects of the Britiſh 
empire, without regard to rank or diſtinct ion, to addreſs their ſove- 
reign, it can be no preſumption in one who wiſhes well to the Revolu- 
tion, and the illuſtrious family of Brunſwick, though remote from the 
throne, thus to addreſs your Majeſty. To wiſh well to the rightful 
Lvereign of theſe kingdoms, is the duty of all Proteſtants ; and the hap- 
pineſs of a Prince ruling by law, ought tobe the prayer of all good ſub- 
jets. A reflection upon the unhappineſs of former times, when tyran- 
ny, and the iron rod of arbitrary power, ruled over theſe realms, makes 
the dutiful ſubjects of your Majeſty rejuice, that they are, by the g- 
rious Hanoverian ſucceſſion, ſet free from the apprehenſions of civil aud 


religious ſlavery. 


Your Majeſty's true friends will always join the glorious Revolution, 
and the ſucceſſion of your family to the throne of theſe kingdoms, in 
their united thankſgivings to Heaven; and never forget the 5th of No- 
vember, and the glerious firſt of Auguſt, when Popery and arbitrary 
power were / efedually baffled. 


The warm expreflions of heart - felt joy, which your ſubjects loudly 


manifeſted at your acceſſion to the crown of Great Britain, could not 


but declare to all -the world, how happy they were, in having a Pro- 
teſtant Prince born among them to be their King. Your Majeſty's 
gracious ſpeech on that occaſion was received with raptures through- 
out the whole empire, and all ranks and degrees of your ſubjects were 
tranſported with your royal ſentiments, 


There have been few ſovereigns, ſince the firſt inſtitution of govern- 
ment, that have had all the ſatisfaction they could have deſired: H. 
underſtandings and miſmanagements, in high and low, are common in 
the preſent ſtate of human nature, It requires a more exalted ſtate of 
exiſtence, than any rank of beings in this ſyſtem arrive at, to be perfect. 
The ſubject of this hiſtory, thus addreſſed to your Majeſty, is a pal pa- 
ble proof of the weakneſi and imperfetion of mortals in this world. 


The far greater part of your Majeſty's good ſubjects, are much af- 
flicted for the cauſes and occaſion of the preſent unhappy contentioa in 
the Britiſh empire, and from their hearts earneſtly pray, that it may be 
ſpeedily at an end ; that your Majeſty may enjoy the ſweets of peace, 
and rhe real pleaſure of ruling a dutiful and happy people, 

? 7 Hiſtory 
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Liv 1 
Hiſtory muſt record the events that happen in time, that future ages 
may know what has paſſed in former periods of the world, and take an 
example and warning from the tranſactions of their predeceſſors. An 
Hiſtorian ſhould know no party, but record truth. Adulation and flattery, 
as well as rancor and prejudice, are inconſiſtent with the character of an 
honeſt hiſtorian,” The author preſumes that your Majeſty will meet with 
none of theſe in this Hiſtory. Love of liberty, and of his ſovereign, has 
made him write freely; and if he have any ruling prejudice, it is in favour 
of his Country, his King, and the Law. Your Majeſty will be graciouſly 
pleaſed to accept of this humble addreſs of a ſubject, who is ſincerely at- 
tached to the Brunſwick family ; who loves his King and country, values 
liberty and religion, and reveres the Britiſh conſtitution: who ſincerely 
wiſhes that your Majeſty, your royal conſort, and family, may live long, 
that it may be your happineſs to rule with wiſdom, live in tranquillity, and 
make your ſubjects happy,---and at laſt enjoy a kingdom, incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away; 


Such is the fincere prayer, 
Of your Majeſty's moſt humble, 
And moſt dutiful Subject, 
JAMES MURRAY, 
NeweaſHe Tyne 
Dec, 12, en ; 
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War more celebrated in hiſtory than the arts of peace 
the American War proceeded from two cauſes —an ac- 
count of the Cyder At—the Stamp At—debates con- 
cerning it—an abridgment thereof arguments for 
and againſt it—the proceeding of the Coloniſts againſt 
it—the Americans would have defended themſelves 
without our help the parliament would not ſuffer 
them Dactor Franklin's letter to Governor Shirley. 


W AR, though of all things the moſt deſtructive 
to the human ſpecies, and contrary to the original 
diQtates of nature, has in all ages of the world filled 
up a great part of the hiſtory of nations. The laws 
and conſtitutions of kingdoms, and the improvements 
of virtue and ſcience, make a ſmall figure in the an- 
nals of empires, when compared with the ponderous 
volumes that contain the atchievements of ſoldiers, 
and the riſe and progreſs of war. The works of 
Archimedes, Socrates, and Plato; the laws of Solon 
and other eminent legiſlators, fill up but a few pages 
in compariſon of the hiſtory of the wars of Greece 
and Rome. Ir is cuſtom that renders the moſt diſ- 
agreeable things familiar, makes things diſguſtful at 

firit, 
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firſt, afterwards pleaſant; and ſtamps the moſt aban. 
doned of all actions with the epithet of glory. The 
glory of war is a creature of the imagination; often 
formed by caprice, nurſed by policy, and manumitted 
by public authority; when yet this unnatural creature 
of fancy, inſtead of promoting public or private happi- 
neſs, is the torment of the poſſeſſor, and the univerſal 
bane of all ſociety. A thirſt after this glory, and a pro- 
penſity for renown in martial exploits, have made fruit. 
ful countries a wilderneſs, cities a deſolation, and em- 
pires ſcenes of laughter; this unnatural appetite drags 
the parent from his family, the children from their pa- 
rents, renders the widow deſolate, the children farther- 
lefs, and the father withour offspring. Hence it be- 
comes glorious to thirſt for blood, an honour to ſpoil 


our neighbours, and the dignity of men to live by 


Tapine, It is magnanimity to fall at the command 
of princes ; and to return maimed from battle, though 
in an unjuſt cauſe, is accounted bravery in the loweſt 
individual. By giving falſe names and epithets to 
things, and by frequently repeating them as mat- 
ters of the higheſt importance, they at laſt leave 
an impreſſion which becomes a principle of action in 
the minds of ſuch as do not examine them. 

The preſent war in America ſeems to have pro- 


ceeded from two general cauſes ; an exceſlive deſire 
of dominion in government, and an exceeding great 


jealouſy in the people of the colonies, of miniſte- 
rial deligns againſt their natural rights and liber- 
ties. It cannot be diſputed that the legiſlature in 
Great Britan, as well as the executive power, by 
modern ſtatutes of parliament, which had all the ap- 
pearance of ſelfiſhneſs, and domination, gave ſufficient 
ground of jealouſy to the colonies. From the pre- 
tence of erpences and diſburſements, laid out for the 

defence 
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THE WAR IN AMERICA. 7 
defence of America, the government of the mother 
country claimed a right of internal taxation, unknown 
to the Engliſh conſtitution ; and proceeded to frame 
new laws, which in their own nature declared that 
the fole right of legiflation remained in the parliament 
of England. In this cafe the ſubjects of the empire in 
that weſtern part of the world were conſidered, not 
as other ſubjects, but as vaſſals, under abſolute autho- 
rity, to a legiſlature, in which they had none to repre- 
ſent them, and who were not under ſufficĩient obliga- 
tions to pay regard to their iatereſt. The late war with 
France and Spain, had added an enormous weight of 
debt to our former national burdens, and the peace 
that was but lately concluded had given us an ad- 
dition of territory, without making us any richer than 
we were before. As ſoon as peace gave the nation 
time to reflect, it was found that the flattering ideas of 
conqueſt could not remove the feelings, which the 
preſſure of ſo many millions of debt, had impreſſed on 
our national conſtitution. It was expected that our 
debts would have been leſſened, our taxes reduced, 
and our burdens lightened; but the hot fever of war 
had ſo relaxed the ſolids of the body politic, and 
weakened the whole frame of the conſtitution, that 
the nation ſoon after the ratification of the peace, ap- 
peared in the ſecond ſtage of a conſumption. The 
conductors of the laſt ſtages of the war, who had only 
proceeded upon the plan which a miniſter, the glory 
of his country, had formed before, were obliged ig- 
nominiouſly to drop it, for want of credit and capacity 
to carry it on; and ratified a peace as inglorious as the 
war had been ſucceſsful. Though an indifferent peace 
is preferable to even a ſucceſsful ſtate of war, yet when 
a nation is laden with a burden of enormous debt, 
contracted tor its own defence againſt a peryerſe ene- 


my, 
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my, wiſdom and political prudence, will certainly vitt- 
dicate a nation, in making their enemies, when they 
are in their power, pay as much of the debt contract- 
ed as it is poſſible to obtain from them. The nego- 
tiators of the peace were conſidered by the nation as 


men unfriendly to the common intereſt; and perſons, 


who, when they were ſenſible of their i incapacity to 


carry on the war, were determined to conclude a. 


peace, with as much advantage to their own private 
intereſt as poſſible. Demands which might have pro- 
tracted a war, which they neither had genius nor cre- 
dit to carry on, were induſtriouſly avoided, and the 
more mild requiſitions of private douceurs were ſup- 
poſed to have been adopted. Whether this jealouſy 
of the nation proceeded from a ſuſpicion founded in 
diſtruſt, or from ſignatures which implied moral cer- 
rainty, I will not pretend to determine; but it was the 
general opinion of the people at that period, that the 
French miniſtry purchaſed the peace, and that ſome 


perſons of no ſmall. diſtinction in England, received the 


price thereof. What gave more weight to theſe ſuſ- 
picions of the people on this occaſion was, that their 
favourite miniſter, who had recovered the nation from 


diſgrace, and exalted it to an high pitch of glory and 


renown, had for ſome time been diſplaced, through the 
influence of the royal favourite, who now was ſup- 
poſed to manage all the ſprings of government. It is 
ſo ſeldom that a prime miniſter is univerſally eſteemed, 
that when ſuch a phænomenon happens in the politi- 
cal world, it muſt be an unpopular action in a ſove- 
reign, to turn him out of office, without ſetting forth 
ſome conſpicuous acts of his mal-adminiſtration. The 
whole tranſactions concerning the peace, being car- 
ried on by men of different complexions and charac- 


ters from their former miniſter, afforded ground of 


ſuſpicion 
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ſuſpicion, that neither the inclinations of the ſubjects, 
nor the iutereſt of the nation, were regarded by the 
ſovereign and his miniſters. On this account, many 
things inconſiſtent with candour and charity, were 
ſurmiſed, and oftentimes publicly affirmed, for which 
there was no certain proof, nor the leaſt public evi- 
dence. It will not from hence follow, that the op- 
Poſition of the nation to the meaſures of the miniſter, 
proceeded from a. ſpirit of faction and reſtleſsneſs; 
for while the people ſaw a man at the helm who 
knew to ſteer his courſe with wiſdom and ſucceſs 
they voluntarily gave both him and his maſter all due 
honour and applauſe. They conſidered the removal 
of this favourite from his majeſty's ſervice as a public 
diſreſpect ſhewn to the national approbation; and 
concluded, that ſome new ideas of | ſavouriti/m ruled 
in the cabinet, unknown in the two former reigns. 
It was ſaid that the former miniſter Was haughty, that 
his ambition was boundleſs, that he wanted to rule 
both the king and the nation, and that he liad not 
ſhe wu that reſpectto his ſovereign which became a ſer- 
vant. Theſe reflections were grounded upon his re- 
fuſing to ſerve jointly in the cabinet, and in the mini- 
{try, with men whoſe principles he abhorred, and of 
whoſe abilities he had no opinion. He had propoſed 
to reach a blow to Spain at a time when her beha- 
viour was equivocal, that would have inſtantly made 
her feel, and prevented a tedious war, which after- 
wards was carried on at a great expence of blood and 
treaſure: But this propoſal was rejected as unfair and 
ungenerous, and not conſiſtent with the laws of na- 
tions. Fruitleſs queries were ſent, and equi vocal 
anſwers returned, till the Spaniſh flota arrived, and 
then the court of Madrid pulled oft the maſk. From 
this Lord Chatham concluded, that it was impollible 
Noll B to 
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to carry on a war with ſucceſs, or to manage the na- 
tional affairs with honour, jointly with men, who either 
through partiality or want of capacity, were on every 
occaſion to be a clog to his meaſures; and as reſpon- 
ſibility was connected with his office, he found it dan- 
gerous to unite with partners who would be ready to 
impute their on blunders to his management, and 
then ſhelter themſelves under the protection of the 
royal favour. What, therefore, many have attributed 
to his pride, would rather appear to have proceeded 
from his ſagacity, and his diſcernment of the character 
of thoſe that were propoſed to be joined with him in 
the management of public ailairs. | 
The diſcontent which had for ſome time raged in 
the nation on account of fo diſadvantageous a peace, 
after a ſucceſsful war, was ſcarcely abated, when ano- 
ther alarm was given by a new duty impoſed o n cyder 
and perry, at the rate of four ſhillings the hogſhead. 
This, though as reaſonable at many other taxes upon 
the neceſſaries of life, raifed a prodigious ferment in 
thoſe counties in England, where theſe commodities 
are in the greateſt abundance. Such was the oppoſi- 
tion made to this new law, that the legiſlature was 
obliged, for the fake of the quiet of the nation, three 
years after, to repeal it. This condeſcenſion of the 
parliament and the legiſlative powers, though it aſ- 
| ſuaged the torrent of clamour and ourrage, which was 
increaſed to a great pitch, had not all the effects that 
might have been expected. The nation conſidered 
the repeal of this law to proceed more from the 
weakneſs of the miniſtry, than from a ſincere deſire 
in the legiſlature to make the ſubjects eaſy : The re- 
ſcinding this act therefore, rather mcreaſed their 
preſumption, than conciliated their affections: They 
were ſtill ready to join in new clamours when the 
- ſmalleſt 


to the amount of 341,377 l. os. 1d. | This was 
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ſmalleſt occaſion was given. When minifters of ſtare 


once fall under a ſuſpicion of behaving in an arbitrary 
manner, there- is ſcarcely any of their actions, how- 
ever innocent, that paſs without cenſure from thoſe 
in oppoſition : And the public at large, who are al- 


ways jealous of their own liberties, are for the moſt 


part ready to ſupport ſuch as appear to be on their 


fide, 


The government, ſince the concluſion of the peace, 


had been caſting about and projecting ſeveral ſchemes, 
for raiſing a revenue to ſupport the credit of the 
mother country, by contriving ways and meaus to raiſe 
ſums to pay the intereſt of the national debt; but as 


the number of penſioners were not reduced, and 


many enormous ſums were paid to places of ſinecure, 
all the metnods that had as yet been deviſed were 
found ineſſectual to anſwer the intentions of the mini- 


ſtry. They began at laſt to turn their attention to 


a new ſubject, which in concluſion brought on diſor- 
ders in the empire, and has at laſt iſſued in a civil war 
and the revolt of thirteen colonies, ' As the merchants 


in Britain had been enriched by their traffic in Ameri- 
ca, and government had for many years received a 
large revenue fromthe trade of that country; the mini- 
ſters began to imagine that there was an ine xhauſtible 


fund of riches and wealth in the colonies, to anſwer 


their preſent purpoſe, as well as to be adequate for 
future emergencies. Without examining ſtrictly into 


the conſequences which might follow a too precipitate 


determination in a point ſo new and ſo delicate, they 


agreed to raiſe a new revenue in the colonies from an 


inland taxation. But defore they proceeded to this 
dangerous and critical point, the legiſlature of Great 
Britain in 1764, impoſe a new tax upon America, 


o 
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to be totally raiſed by new impoſts and duties upon 


her trade and commerce; and though the ſeveral du. 
ties impoſed were principally raiſed from articles of 
luxury, yet this law was a great reſtraint upon the 
trade of America. But what is the worſt part of this 
new act of parliament, it permits litigious informations 
and law ſuits, where the- perſons whoſe property has 
been unjuſtly ſeized, have no damages, provided the 
court ſhall determine that there was a probability of 
the charge brought againſt them being true. ' This 
was a mean to give an handle to ill-natured perſons, 
who knew they were in no danger, to diſtreſs innocent 
people, and put them-to a great deal of ey 
expences. 

There is one proceeding of abc BOIEe which can- 
not be reconciled with the principles of either juſtice 
or ſound policy. After aſſeſſing all the foreign articles 
of luxury imported into America, they proceeded to 
reſtrain the coloniſts from exporting their ſuperfluous 
commodities to the Spaniſh- and French colonies. 
This trade, which had been formerly winked ar, 
though not ſtrictly agreeable to the laws of trade and 
navigation, was of great advantage to both the colo- 
nies and the mother country. "Thoſe articles which 
would have been as lumber upon their hands, and 


could not have been uſeful to Great Britain, were 


ſold to the Spaniards and French for ready money, or 
bartered for valuable commadities, for which there is 
always a demand in Europe. This enabled the colo- 
nies to pay their bills in ſpecie to the merchants at 
home, or to afford them ſuch merchandize as was 
equivalent to ready money. The advantage in this 
caſe was mutual, and both Great Britain and her co- 
lonies were profited by the traffic. What were the 
ſecret ſprings of action which moved the Britiſh legi- 

ſlature 
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flature to prefer this impolitic ſtatute, is not eaſy to 
. perceive, unleſs by liſtening to the reports of Britiſh 


Weſt-India merchants, who might conceive that it 
would enable the French and Spamards to underſell 
them at foreign markets, and of conſequence reduce 
their proſits, they were ſeduced to give way to their 


ſolicitations. It is ſufficiently evident that this trade 


Was a real benefit to all the three parties concerned. 
In the time of war it had been carried on by flags of 
truce between Great Britain and France, as a public 
benefit to both, till the French Weſt. India iſlands 
be ing ſhut up by our fleets, it was conceived that the 
French had more advantage by it than England, and 
for that reaſon it was reſtrained as a treaſonable prac- 
tice. But this laſt reaſon of reſtraint had no exiſt- 
ence after the peace was concluded, aud ought there- 
fore to have been; taken off inſtead of racefring freſh 
parliamentary confirmation. 

Unreaſonable as this law may appear to bs, the 
method of putting it in execution was ſtilll more ab- 
ſurd and oppreſhve. A number of armed cutters 
were fitted out and itationed upon the coaſts of Ame 


rica, to prevent this ſuppoſed contraband trade, the 


captains of which were to act in the character of reve. 
nue officers, and to determine what ſhips were liable 
to the penalties of this act, and what exempt from 


them. The greateſt part of theſe new naval re- 


venue officers, were totally ſtrangers to the nature of 
their employment. They were ready trequently to 
detain ſhips which came not within the deſcription of 
the act, as being unacquainted with the character of 
the commodines with which they were loaded: And 
by unneceſſary detention of tradiug veſſels; interrupted 
trade, without bringing any thing into the treaſury. 

When, through their ignorance, or inſolence, a lax- 


ful 
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ful trader was injured, it was not eaſy to obtain re- 
| dreſs; the offenders lived upon an element where ju- 
ſtice and law has often little influence : and when they 
came aſhore, it was in bodies too numerous to be 
called to an account by the civil officers ; or in places 
where their actions were not cognizable by the law, 
and where they were certain they ſhould not meet 
their accuſers. The lords of the admiralty, or of the 
treaſury, in England, could only remove this grie- 
vance; but conſidering the diſtance of place, and the 
manner of application, the whole trade might have 
been ruined before redreſs could have been obtained. 
This was a- grievance which the Ametiean ſubjects 
felt ſeverely, and was likely to produce no favourable 
ideas in their minds concerning the Britiſh legiſlature. 
The many unjuſt acts of violence that happened on 
this occaſion, tended much to irritate the minds of 
both parties, and when they repreſented their caſes, 
it was frequently with great acrimony and aggrava- 
tions. 'Self-intereft had a powerful ſway on both 
ſides, and the truth was not eaſily difcoyered by com- 
paring ſuch oppoſite repreſentations. The Engliſh 
parliament might have eaſily foreſeen theſe conſe. 
quences, had they not been infatuated with the ideas 
of revenue, and exaſperated by ſome late irritating 
events. The majority in the houſe of commons, bur 
eſpecially the miniſtry, were yet ſmarting fore, from 
the blows they had received from the North Britain 
and other political paſquinades. A ſecretary of 
ſtate had been alſo the year before, legally fined in a 
court of juſtice in the penalty of a thouſand pounds, 
for iſfuing a general warrant, which government was 
ſuppoſed to have diſbutſed ; and conſidering the low- 
neſs of the exchequer, every ſuch touch increaſed the 


painful feelings of the miniſtry. They ſeemed in a 2 
of 
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of diſtraction, whea they paſſed” this law of reſtraint 
upon the trade of America; and it had more the ap- 
pearance of an act of political fury, than the marks 
of judicious legiſlation. It could anſwer no other 
purpoſes than to aſſert the dominion of parliament 
over America, and to irritate the colonies againſt the 


mother country. Ever ſince the miniſtry of Mr Pitt, 


the nation had been in a ſtate of confuſion, with re- 
gard to political ſentiments, and the oppoſition in par- 
lament againſt Lord Bure, was echoed through all 
England. In 1763 his Lordſhip refigned his office as 
firſt lord of the treaſury, and was ſucceeded by Mr 
Grenville; but the contentions continued, and during 
this new miniſtry, political animoſity came to a great 
height. Ir was at thistime that the American colonies 
began to feel the oppreſſive hand of the mother coun- 
try. She had not only prevented the Americans, from 
procuring the neceſlaries of life, with the fuperfluities 
of their own country, but obliged them to make pay- 
ment in ſpecie to the exchequer in England for the 
duty on ſuch goods as they were allowed to trade in. 
This was an effectual method of draining the whole 
money from the colonies, and leaving them nothing for 
circulation: and what was {till more oppreſſive, two 
weeks after the bill now mentioned was paſſed, ano- 
ther was preferred to hinder the diſtreſſed colonies 
from ſupplying the demand of money for their inter- 
nal neceſſities with paper bills of credit, and that no 
ſuch bills ſhould be a legal tender for payment; to this 
was added that ſuch paper bills as were paſſing in cur- 
rency ſhould after a limited time be called in and funk. 
This was an exertion of authority beyond all bounds 
of juſtice and equity; For it was impoſſible that the A- 
mericans without trade, money, or paper credit, could 
pay any thing at all. It was indeed affirmed that all 

the 
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the money raiſed from the abovementioned duties, was 
to be applied for defraying the expences of protecting 
the colonies Where it was levied, and that at theſame 
time that a law was made to reſtrain the increaſe of pa- 
per currency, ſeveral new laws were preferred to en- 
courage and increaſe the commerce of the colonies 
with the mother country. The laws here referred to 
were, an act for granting leave for a limited time for car- 
rying rice from the provinces of South Carolina and 
Georgia to other parts of America, on paying Bri- 
iſh duties: — an act for granting a bounty upon the 
| importation of hemp, and rough and undreſſed flax, 
from the American colonies into Great Britain; and 
another to encourage the whale fiſhery, on their coaſts. 
All this ſuppoſed in the firſt inſtance, that the Ame- 
ricans were either not judges of their own affairs, or 
that they had no juſt or legal right to judge of, or in- 
terfere with, their own trade. A more abject and ſer- 
vile ſituation can ſcarcely well be imagined, than is 
implied in this idea. The whole of this proceeding 
implies that nothing in courſe of trade and commerce 
was to be allowed to the Americans, except what 
brought immediate profit, and advantage to Great- 
Britain. The laws that were at this time made ia 
behalf of the colonies, had no proportion in their in- 
fluence, as to any advantage, in compariſon of thoſe 
reſtraints that were laid upon their trade by the other 
ſtatutes. The effects of the one were ſlow and pro- 
greſſive, but the other was inſtantaneous and imme- 
diately felt. The colonies could not help feeling im- 
mediately the effects of cramping their domeſtic bu- 
ſineſs, and foreign commerce, by not only hindering 
them from receiving money from ſtrangers, for their 
ſuperfluities, to ſupply their immediate calls, but for- 
| 55 bidding 
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bidding them to make any at home; whereas the laws 
pretended to compenſate theſe diſadvantages, were 
both uncertain and remote in their effets; ſo diſtant 
that it might be many years before any benefit could 
ariſe from them, and might in concluſion produce no 
effect at all. This was a partiality in the legiſlature, 
ſufhcient to create a jealouſy in the minds of the colo- 
niſts, that the parliament of Britain conſidered them not 
as fellow ſubjects, but as inferior vaſſals, not to be re- 
garded in the ſame manner as the ſubjects of the mo- 
ther country. A people that are reſtrained from gain - 
ing money by trading with others, and are not per- 
mitted to have any of their own, are in ſuch a ſituation 


as the conſtitution of England totally diſapproves. Un- 


leſs the Americans had loſt all ſenſe of right and wrong, 
it was impoſſible but they ſhould have conſidered theſe 
acts of the legiſlature as anſuſt and oppreſſive. 

It has been alledged that the greateſt part of the 
money; if not the whole of it, ariſing from theſe du- 
ties, would return to the colonies to pay the troops 


quartered there for their defence; This is a mere 


allegation; for if the money collected from duties in 
America had been intended merely for paying the 
troops quartered there, there was no occaſion to ſend 
it to the Britiſh exchequer to riſk the danger of ſeas in 
ſending it back again to America. This would have 
been a piece of meer wantonneſs, ſirſt to diſtreſs the 
colonies in collecting a revenue, to ſhew the power of 
the Britiſh parliament, and then to order the money 
to be paid to the troops reſiding among them. It 
would have been more eaſy to have given orders to 
their aſſemblies to have paid them at firſt hand, with- 
out ſo much riſk and unneceſſary expence. This was 
ſach a trial of the affections of the colonies as was not 

* C | eaſy 
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eaſy to be endured, and yet they bore it with great 
patience. Theſe proceedings in the parliament had 
as bad an effect upon the mother country as the colo- 
nies? it hindered the Americans from bringing any 
cloathing trom England, except what was abſolutely 
neceſſary, and made them enter into aſſociations to 
encourage manufactures among themſelves. The more 
ſevere the laws of the mother country towards the 
Americans were, the more were the coloniſts united, 
and the more they exerted all their vigour to bear their 
preſent burdens with fortitude. It was a thing not-at 
all to be expected, that the colonies. out of mere com- 
pliment to Great Britain, ſhould ſubmit to periſh for 
want of the neceſſaries of hfe, when: they had a great 
abundance within themſelves. Their fafferings al- 
ready were of the ſevereſt ſort; for like the children of 
Jacob in the land of bondage, they were required to 
make brick without ſtraw ;—to carry on trade and 
manufactures, without either money or paper currency 

to promote their courſe, _ | | 
It was eaſy to perceive the effects that this reſtric- 
tion upon the American commerce would have upon 
both the trade and revenue of the mother country; 
in proportion to the quantity of goods the colonies 
manufactured themſelves, or as far as they reſtrained 
themſelves to things merely neceſſary, ſo much would 
the trade of Great Britain decreaſe, and the duty 
upon goods exported to America be leſſened. It has 
been computed that the colonies, beſides the foreign 
goods which they purchaſed from our merchants, 
took annually of Our produce and manufactures to 
the amount of three millions. A very great multi- 
rude of people were employed. in manufacturing, in 
buying, ſelling, and tranſporting theſe goods: So that 
from the ſowing of the ſeeds, till they were landed in 
55 ſome 
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ſome port in America, the people of Great Britain 
were conſtantly employed, andin concluſion were paid, 
by the colorfies, When this trade was ſtopped, or 
when it did not go on in its proper courſe, it is natu- 
ral to conceive that all the thouſands who were em- 
ployed in preparing theſe manufactures, muſt have 
ſome way or other been ſupported at the expence of 
the community, as it was impoſlible that in a ſhort time 
they could find any new kind of employment to pur- 
ſae. This was at one ſtroke ſtriking off from buſineſs 
a multitude of ufeful members of ſociety, and throwing 
them upon the public for preſent ſupply. The. gover- 
ment could not help feeling the effects of this impolitic 


proceeding by a decreaſe of revenue; for they both 


loſt the duty payable upon the goods exported to A- 
merica, and the import duties payable on goods we 
received from foreign countries, in return for What 
were ſent them by the colonies; and however ſmall all 
this may appear to ſome, it could not but amount to 
more than any thing that could poſſibly be raiſed by 
the unhappy reſtriction. 

It is ſomewhat ſurprizing that the wiſdom of both 
the miniſtry and parliament ſkould have at this time ſo 
far forſaken them, as to prefer a law, ſo abſurd in its 
own nature, and ruinous in its conſequences ; which 
every one by paying the ſmalleſt attention to the ſub- 
Je, might have eaſily diſcerned to be a dangerous ex- 
pedient, as well as an irrational project for raiſing mo- 
ney. Itappears to have been a time of political infa- 
tuation, and the miniſtry were, bent both upon their 
own ruin and that of the nation. The preſent reign 
has been the moſt unfortunate, for unhappy meaſures of 
government, under a good conſtitution and a religious 
ſovereign, of any ſince the reign of Charles the firſt, 
The miniſtry, as if all the poſſeſſions of the ſubjects in 

America 
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America had been totally at their diſpoſal, proceeded 
a ſtep ſtill farther to make themſelves ridiculous. 'Be- 
fore they had enjoyed the profits and fruits of this ob- 
noxious bill, they proceeded to another ſcheme, preg- 
nant with folly, oppreſſion, and deſpotiſm. After 
having laid new reſtraints on the traffic of the colo- 
nies, ſtopt their ſources of procuring ſpecie, and ren- 
dered their paper money in a great meaſure uſeleſs, 
they proceeded ro impoſe a new tax, unknown and 
unheard of on the other ſide of the Atlantic. A bill 
was brought into parliament, and paſſed both houſes, 
for laying a duty upon ſtamps in all the American 
colonies. This law impoſed no leſs than. fifty-three 
different ſorts of ſtamps and other duties upon the co- 
lonies and plantations in America, fome of them 
extremely exorbitant and heavy, and none of them 
favourable to the intereſts of the colonies except one, 
which impoſes ten pounds per ſheet npon the licenſes 
of attornies, ſolicitors, and counſellors : This would 
probably have been a check upon the progreſs of a 

rofeſſion, which, when much encouraged, is rather 
the bane than the benefit of ſociety. —But many other 
articles were highly oppreſſive and burdenſome to the 
ſubject. n OY | | 
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* ABSTRACT of STAMP DUTIES. 
. (1) All deelarations; pleas, replications, rejoinders, demurrers, &c. 
in courts of law to pay 3d. per ſheet. (2) Special bail and appearances 
in the ſaid courts 28. per ſheet. (3) Petitions, bills, anſwers, claims, 
pleas, replications, rejoinders, demurrers, &c. in the courts of chancery, 
18. 6d. per ſheet. (4) Copies of petitions, bills, & c. in the ſaid courts, 
3d. per ſheet. (5) Monitions, wels, anſwers, allegations, mvyentories, 
or renunciatipns, in courts exerciſing eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 18. per 
ſheet. (6) Copies of wills, monitions, &c, in the ſaid courts, 6d. per 
ſhzet. (7) Donations, preſentations, collations, inſtitutions, regiſters, 
entries, "teſtimonials, certificates of degrees, 2]. per ſheet. (8) M onj- 
tions, libels, claims, anſwers, allegations, informations, letters of 
requeſt, executions, renunciations, inventories in the courts of 


ſheets 
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The tranſactions in the Britiſſ. parliament were not 
ſo ſecretly carried on but they reached America be- 
fore they were ready to be put in execution. After 
this ſtamp bill was read in parliament the firſt time, be- 
fore it was read a ſecond time, a petition was offered 
to the Commons by Edward Montague, agent for the 
province of Virginia, praying to takg their unhappy 
circumſtances into conſideration ;' and that their houſe 
of burgeſſes might be continued in the rights and pri- 
vileges they had ſo long enjoyed; and they might be 
heard by their council againſt a bill that might be in- 
tended to charge ſtamp or any other duties on the co- 
lony of Virginia. A petition was alſo offered to be 
preſented by the governor and company of the Eng- 
liſh colony of Connecticut, in North America, praying 
that the colony might be indulged in the exercife of 
the power of laying all internal taxes on the ſaid co- 
lony, 


A-2t, (10) Appeals, writs of error and of dower, ad quod dammum, 
certiorari, ſtatute merchant, ſtatute ſtaple, atteſtations, certificates, 
exemplifications of records or proceedings in any courts, except ap- 
1als, &c. from proceedings before a ſuigle Juſtice, 10s. per ſheet. 
16 Writs of covenant or of entry, attachment, &c. in any of the ſaid 
courts, 5%, per ſheet. (12) Judgments, decrees, ſentences, dimiſ- 
ſions, records af niſi prius, or poſtea in any of the courts, 43. per 
ſheet; (13) Afﬀidavits, common bail for appearance, interrogatcry 
depoſitions, rules, orders, warrants of court, 'dedimns proteſtatem, 
capias, ſubpznas, ſummonſes, compulſory citations, commiſſiops, recog- 
niſances, 1s per ſheet. (14) Licences, appointments, admiſſions of 
councelors, ſolicitors, &c to practice in any court. 10l. per ſheet. 
(15) Bills of lading, cockets, clearances, 4d. per ſheet. (16) Letters 
of mart, com miſſions for private flips of war, 208. Per ſheet. (27) 
Grants, appointm=nts, admiflions to pablic beneficial offices, &c, of 
291, per aimum value or upwards (army, navy, judges, and Juſtices of 
the peace excepted) 103, per ſheet. - (r8) Grants of liberties privileges 
or franchiſes, under the ſeal of any of the colonies, or ſign manual of 
any governor, &c. or any exemp'ifications thereof, 61. per ſheet. (19) 
Licences for retailing ſpirituous liquors 20s. per ſheet. (20) Licence, 
for retailing wine only 41. per ſheet. (21) Licences for retailing wine, 
where a licence has been granted for retailing fpirituous liquors, zl per 
ſhzet, (22) Probates of wills, letters of adminiſtration or guardiauihip, 
dec. on the continent, and the Bermuda and Bahamas» iſlands, 38. per 
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lony, and that che reſolution of that houſe in the laſt 


ſeſſion of patliament, might not be carried into exe» 


cution, by a bill for impoſing ſtamp duties on the co- 
lonies. William Middleton, Eſq. Daniel Hughes, Eſq. 
and Joſeph Nitt, Eſq. alſo offered a petition in behalf 
of themſelves, and the reſt of the inhabitants, owners 
of property, in his Majeſty's province of South Caro- 
lina, praying that che houſ* would not approve of any 


bill that might be offered, charging ſtamp duties in the 


province of Carolina. A motion was made with re- 
ſpect to each of theſe queſtions, that they ſhould be 
brought in, but upon each of the queſtions reſpect- 
ively a negative Was put. Upon a diviſion it was car- 
ried by 245 againſt 49 that the petitions ſhould not be 
heard. The bill, after going through all its ſtages and 
forms, was at laſt paſſed, and received the royal ſanc- 
tion. 1928. "= : 

| [ 


ſheet. (23) Probates, letters of adminiſtration or guardianſhip, in 
other parts of America, 10s, per ſheet. - (24) Bonds for any ſum not 
exceeding 10l, on the continent and iſlands of Bermuda and Bahama, 
Gd, per ſheet.. (25) Bonds for any ſam above 161, and not exceeding 
zol. within the faid. places, 1s. per ſheet. (26) Bonds for any ſum 
above 20l. and not exceeding 4ol. within the ſame places rs. 6d, per 
theet, (27) Warrants for ſurveying or ſetting out any lands not ex- 
ceeding 100 acres, 6d. per ſnect. (28) Warrants for ſurveying and 
ſetting out any land above 100 acres, aud not exceeding 200, 18. per 
ſheer (29) Warrants for ſurveying or ſetting out any lands above 200 
acres and not exceeding 300, 15. 6d. per ſheet, (30) Original grants, or 
deeds, meſne conveyances, &c. of lauds not exceeding 100 acres upon 


the contineuts or iſlands of Bermuda and Bahama, 1s. Gd. per ſheet, 


(3) Original grants, &c. of lands above 1co acres and not exceeding 
200 in the faid- places 2s. per ſheet. (32) Original grants, &c. of 
land above 2co acres, and not exceeding 300 in the ſaid places, 2s. 6d. 
per ſheet. (33) Original grants, &c, of lands not exceeding 100 
acres within all other parts of America, 3s. per ſheet. (34) Original 
grants, &c. of lands above 100 acres, and not exceeding 300 acres, 45. 
[eg ſhzet. (35) Grants, appointments, or admiſſions to any pub- 


c beneficial othce, not before charged, above 20l. per annum value, 


or exemplifications thereof. (army, navy, and Juſtices of * 
excepted upon che continent, or Eermuda and Eaha:na Wands, 
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It muſt be acknowledged to the honour of the Bris 
riſk parliament, that this bill did not paſs without op- 
poſition; the friends of liberty, and of the conſtitu- 


tion, — the ſincere lovers of the Branfwick family, op- 
poſed ir, in all its ſtages, and offered ſuch arguments 
againſt it as their opponents were not able to anſwer. 
The juriſdiction of parliament over the colonies, was 
combated with arguments, which every ſober perſon 
under no influence except truth, muſt confeſs in their 
hearts to be forcible and concluſive. It was argued in 
behalf of the colonies, that thoſe who firſt planted 
them, were driven from their native country by violent 
perſecutions, and had left their mother country for con- 
ſcience ſake, at their own riſque and expence; that 
being both perſecuted and forſaken by her, ali ties, 
except what ar? common to mankind, were diſſolved 
between them. That as England had ceafed to give 

them 


Al. per ſheet. (36) Grants or admiſſion to ſuch offices in any other 
part of America, 61. per ſheet. (37) Indentures, leaſes, conveyances, 
coatracts, ſtipulatio us of ſale, charter parties, proteſts, articles 
of apprenticeſhip or covenants, except for the hiring of ſervants and 
other matters before charged, 28. 6d. per ſheet, (38) Warrants for au- 
diting public accounts, beneficiaF warrants, orders, grants, certifi- 
eates, under the public ſcal or ſign manual of the governors, &c. not 
before charged (paſſports, furrenders of offices, policies of aſſurance 
warrants for the navy or army or grants of offices under 20l. per an- 
num value excepted) gs. per ſheet. (39) Notoriul acts, bonds, deeds, 
letters of attorney, procuration, mortgage, releaſe, or obligatory in- 
ſtrument (not charged before) 2s, 3d. per ſheet, (40) Regiſters, en- 
tries or inrollinents of grants, deeds &c. (before charged) 3d. per 
ſheet, (41) Regiſlers, entries or inrolments of grants, deeds &c. (not 
before charged) 28. per ſheet. (42) Duties payable upon cards and dice, 
viz, on cards 15. per pack, dice 10s, per pair. (43) Duties on pampb- 
lets, newſpapers, viz. pamphlets, half a ſheet or leſs, one half-penny 
on every printed copy; larger than half a ſheet and not exceeding. a 
whole ſheet, 1d. for every copy; being larger than one ſheet and not ex- 
ceeding 6 in octavo or under, or not exceeding 12 ſheets in quarto or 20 
ſheets in folio, 18. per flieet for one priuted copy; for every advertiſe- 
ment in any gazette or other paper 28. for every almanack, &c. to ſerve 
For one year 4d. for every almanack to ſerve for ſeveral years, duties to 
the ſame amount reſpectively for each year; on inſtruments, proceed- 

ings, 
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tbetn legal MATER they were abſolved from all quz 
ty of obedience: to her. That their charters only 
bound them to the common duty of | ſubje&s, to the 
| ſovereign, as the ſupreme head of the empire, but did 
nat oblige them to ſubmit to the dictates of the legiſla- 
ture, in which they had no ſhare. That it was un- 
reaſonable that the people of Britain ſhould pretend 
to exerciſe rights over their brethren in America, 
which they themſelves declare to be oppreſſive and 
Megal at home, when claimed by others. among 

. n © 
lt was further arged chat it could not en be 
 ;vagined that when the people of Great Britain con- 
tended with the crown, for the fake of their own 
rights, that they conſidered it might be lawful for 
the ſovereign” to uſurp a power over others, which 
they denied could be lawfully exerciſed over them- 
ſelves. And that however binding their charters 
might have been, yet as they had been deprived of 
them by an arbitrary exertion of government, which 
the people at home would not ſuffer, they ought to be 
ſtill conſidered as entitled to them, and the benefits 
ariſing from them; that as their charters gave them 
full privilege to make their own laws, provided they 
did not make*any contrary to the fundamenral princi- 
ples of the Engliſh conſtitution, and as they had not 
been 


fs, &c. aforefaid, ara, written; or printed, in any other than 
the Engliſh language, double the amount of the reſpeCtive duties be- 
forecharged'thereon On clerks fees, or apprentices not exceeding 
gol. a duty of 6d, for every 208. {0 paid, and. Is, on every 205, exceed- 
ing gol. The penalties in caſe of non-obſ- rvance of this act, are heavy 

revous like the act itſelf. All ums who ſhonld fign, write, 


or or fl any thing that was liable to be ſtamped, before being ſtamped, 


= to be fined rol. and no inſtrument could be admitted in evidence, 
in any cauſe, unleſs ſtamped. it was made death to counterfeit a ſtamps 
Inrolling any deed unſtampt, thc fine zl. Counſellors or others, neg· 
lecting to fle 1 in dus t time, > ay matter x for which duty i 5 ya- 
dle, the forfeit 30 | 
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been charged with any ſuch miſdemeanours, they were 
undoubtedly entitled to their original chartered rights, 
of which the bill, then in agitation, was a manifeſt per- 
verſion. - It was added that it was the birth-right of 
Engliſhmen, and their dependants, not to be taxed by 


any except their repreſentatives; but that the colonies 


were ſo far from being repreſented in the parliament 
of Great Britain, that they were not virtually repreſen- 
ted, as the meaneſt inhabitants of the mother countty 
were. That the people of Ireland, were more vir- 


tually repreſented in the parliament of Great Britain, 
than it was poſſible for the colonies to be; that many 


Iriſh gentlemen and peers poſſeſſed eſtates in England, 


and Engliſhmen in Ireland, fo that there were numbers 
of Iriſhnoblemen and gentlemen, in both houſes of par- 


liament, and the parliament of Britain never claimed a 
right to tax the people of Ireland, in confequence of 
this virtual repreſentation; _ 

It was objected that the mother country had given 
great aſſiſtance to the colonies, expended great ſums 
of money in protecting them, and that it was reaſona- 


ble io tax them for the ſake of being reimburſed for 


that expence. To this it was anſwered, that Britain 


either aſſiſted the colonies from principles of humanity, 


or with a view of being repaid; if from principles of 
humanity and brotherly affection, their liberty was 
too dear a price for fuch a favour; and provided they 
expected to be repaid, they ought firſt to ſettle ac- 
compts, and ſee how much the balance was that was 
due to Great Britain. That as the colonies had 


frequently aſſiſted the mother country, and -ſuffered 


great loſs by giving Britain an. eXtluſye trade, by 
which they were prevented from falling their goods 
to others at a much higher price than they could fell 
them to her, and were obliged to buy from her what 

mw el ne they 
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they could have purchaſed much cheaper from others, 
it was preſumed chat, upon à fair reckoning, the ac- 
compts would appear nearly even, and there would be 
little to pay. On the ſide of government, it was urged, 
that the colonies had ſubmitted to laws made by the 
mother country for their internal government, and 
that the Britiſh-parliament had now a preſcriptive right 
of legiſlation, It was anfwered that this covid no 
more be brought as a precedent againſt the colonies, 
than againſt England, which tamely ſubmitted to the 
arbitrary dictates of King Henry, and the authority 
of the ſtar-chamber ; rhe ryranny of many being as 
grievous as that of a ſingle perſon. Thar if freedom 
was due to thoſe who had ſenſe enough to value it, 
and courage to expofe themſelves to every danger 
and fatigue to acquire it, the deſcendants of thoſe who 
had ſuffered ſo much in the wilds of America, from 
dreadful enemies, were better entitled to it, than 
their brethren in Great Britain. But it was urged 
againſt the arguments drawn from their charters, that 
all the corporations in England might plead the privi- 
leges of their charters, to be exempred from parlia- 
mentary laxation. But this, of all other arguments, 
was the moſt frivolous and inſignificant. The corpo- 
rations in England ſend members to parliament, and 
are repreſented, and many. of them received their 
charters for that very purpoſe ; they therefore make 
their own laws, which e te caſes very unlike to 
one another. 9 
There is one argumem which the writer of the 
biſtorical part of the Anizual Regiſter offers againſt 
the claim of the "Americans, to be repreſented in the 
Britiſh 1 which at firſt view has more force 
than ſeveral others, and it is founded: upon their 
keeping of ſlaves. He imagines it would nor be ſafe 
. | to 
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to truſt men with making of laws, who have been ac - 
cuſtomed to have an unlimited right over the lives and 
liberties of others. This is undoubtedly true; but 1 
am afraid that this will exelude a great number in Eng- 
land from being repreſented in the Britiſi parliament. 
If there is any cruth at all in the ſtories of the ſlave 
trade, there are not a few in Britain that are concern- 


ed in ir, to their diſgrace ; and whatever colonies con- 


tinue in the practice they will not long enjoy their li- 


berty.— But the colonies do not deſire to be rebre- 


ſented in the Britiſh parliament ; they only want to 
have their own repreſentativses at home, and to make 
laws for themſelves, as we do in England. It would 
be unreaſonable for them to expect to be reprefented 
in the parliament of England. But this is not any 


part of the controverſy. The above writer ſeems to 


hint that Britain ſhould claim a right to make laws to 
the Americans, becauſe they are unfit to make laws to 


themſelves, for want of feelings of humanity ; and that 


this entitles Britain to an abſolute right of empire 
over the colonies, . If this argument were fairly ana- 
lyſed, it would be found to go a great length, aud 
much farther than the writer ſeems to intend; for it 


ſuppoſes that all the colonies are alike in this reſpect, 
which is contrary to fact, and alſo that the parliament 
of England ought to have abſolute empire over a peo- 
ple whom they encourage in a trade that makes them 


ſubject ta#layery. It is very manifeſt that if thoſe 
whom he has confined to tha abſolute empire of the 
Britiſh legiſlature, were to come to England, they 
could not be denied a ſhare in the government of this 


country, provided they had property to qualify them 
and ſuppoſe they employed thouſands in the ſlave 
trade, it would be no objection to their ſuting in par- 


liament. But it is a point to be ſoberly conſidered, 
8 whether 


— 
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.whether Great Britain is not as guilty as Virginia in 

this particular; for amongſt all the laws for regulating 

the trade of the colonies, the Britiſh parliament has 
not yet made a law againſt this moſt infamous traf- 
fic. It is no uncomman thing to ſee a Britiſh member 
of parliament have his Niger /lave following him, 

which plainly ſhews that this practice, is not peculiar 

to America. The firſt ſettiers who went to America, 
knew nothing of this buſineſs. It began in ſome other 
place where it does not diſqualify men frgm being re- 

preſented. 

The miniſtry at this time, whatever weir intentions 

were, acted very impolitically: They acted with a 
great degree of poſitiveneſs, yet wavered in purſuing 
their meaſures. They would neither give up their 
plans, nor would they purſue them with firmneſs: their 
whole deſigns were known over all America, before 
ever they were able to execute them. 

While our miniſtry and parliament were delibera- 
ting concerning the methods to purſue the ſtamp. act, 
the leaders among the American colonies had time to 
paint it, in the moſt formidable point of light, to the 
lower ranks of people, and to kindle a flame in their 
tempers againſt it, that neither the art nor power of 
the King's miniſters were afterwards able to quench. 
Wherever the news of this impolitic and oppreſſive 
law reached, it ſpread diſcontent like a conflagration, 
and blazed from one colony to another. The tem- 
pers of all the colonies being alike affected, it was 
eaſy to ſtir up the fame averſion in them all, againſt a 
law which was againſt their intereſt, and had much 
the appearance of oppreſſion. One thing with which 
the miniſtry then, and ſince have deceived themſelves, 
is, that they were perſuaded that the averſion to this 
law Was not univerſal; It was alledged that only a few 


of 
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of the colonies, and but ſome in each of them, were 
diſpoſed to purſue oppofition, or that like the people 
at home, they would raiſe a little clamour for a ſeaſon, 
and then ſubmit to the authority of the mother coun, 
try, in the point of taxation, This was only ſurmiſe, 
without any real ſhadow of foundation, or ſo much 
as a partial under ſtanding of the temper of the colo- 
nies, which ought to have been fully inveſtigated be- 
fore ſuch a dangerous expedient had been tried. The 
managers at home appear to have been ignorant of 
the real ſtate and diſpoſition of the coloniſts, and ſeem 
to. have judged of a people, not yet corrupted with 
luxury, nor initiated in a ſyſtem of diſſipation, from 
the examples they had obſerved in the mother coun- 


try, where corruption and venality is almoſt univerſal, 


la this they were greatly miſtaken, and found by 
experience, that a people that ſtill retained the ſpirit 
and temper of the laſt century, and where in many reſ- 
pects formed upon the principles of their anceſtors, 
were not to be managed in the ſame manner as people 
rendered ſoft and effeminate, by importing the luxuries 
and vices of all nations under the ſun. The mi- 
niſtry were unfortunate in the beginning of this 
ſcheme, and unſucceſsful in the concluſion of it. The 
news of paſling the ſtamp act came firſt to New Eng- 
land, a colony the moſt tenacious of their liberty, and 
jealous to the laſt degree of every appearance of del- 
potiſm. This colony conſidered itſelf as the offspring 
of progenitors, who had ſuſfered both ſeyerely and 
unjuſtly at the hands of the mother country, and 
who had aſſerted their natural rights and privileges at 
the riſque of their lives, and the expence of much 
blood. They had not forgot how their fathers had, 

for the fake of civil and religious liberty, fled to a 


wldcrnchs, . which they had now converted into 2 
fruitful 
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fruitful field, from an intolerable ſpiritual perfecuiion, 
which could not be borne, and they were not diſpoſed 
to furrender the fruits of their own labour, and that 
of their anceſtors to the children of choſe, that had 
baniſhed their fathers from their native country. The 
firſt coloniſts ſucceeded in their undertakings without 
any expence or charge to the ſtate, which was acknow- 
ledged by a vote of rhe houſe of commons as early as 
1642 and it was not to be expected that their chil. 
dren were tamely to give up rights, that were both 
founded in nature, and the Prineiples of common n jule 
fie: | | 

Wben the news of the ſtamp act having received 
the royal fignature, reached New England, the me- 
jancholy that had taken poſſeſſion of their minds be- 
fore, upon hearing that it was voted a proper meaſure 
to lay it upon them, broke out into fury and outrage. 
The ſhips in the harbours hung out their eolours half 
maſt high, in token of deep mourning; the bells were 
muffled; the act was printed with a death's head to 
it, in the place where it is cuſtomary to affix the new 
acts of parliament, and called publjelyabont the ſtreets, 
by the name of the Polly of England, and the the ruin 
of America. Several eſſays were written, not only a- 
gainſt the expediency, but againſt the juſtice, of this 
lay, in feveral news-papers: one in particular had the 
title of the Con/titutional Courant, containing matters 
intereſting to liberty, and no wiſe repugnant to loyal. 
ty, printed by Andrew Marvel, at theſign of the Bribe 
Refuſed; on Conſtitutional Hill, North America. 
This had a more ſignificant frontifpiece than any of 
the reſt: It had a ſnake cut in pieces with the initial 
letters of the names of the ſeveral colonies, from New- 
England ro South Carolina, incluſiyely, fixed to each 


Piece, and above them Joix or DIE. To theſe were 
added 
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added ſeveral characters, and ſententious aphoriſms 
ſuited to the occaſion, which were eaſily circulated, 
and as caſily committed to memory; and being ex- 
ceedingly expreſſive, they had all the force of a great 
many arguments. Many of theſe papers were writ- 
ten with great acrimony, and threw forth ſevere re- 
flections againſt the Britiſh miniſtry, and the leaders 
in theſe impolitic and arbitrary meaſures ; and it muſt 
be granted by every judicious and candid yorkie that 
they had great provocation. There were two things 
exceedingly grievous in this act to the colonies. The 
firſt was, that the perſons that ated under this law, 
had it in their power to bring an action, the cauſe of 
which had ariſen at one extremity of Norih America, 
to the other, at the diſtance of near two thouſand 
miles, without the traders being entitled to recover 
damages, in caſe the judge ſhould certify that there 
was any probable cauſe for the proſecution. The 
ſecond was, the judge had an intereſt in giving a ſen- 
tence in favour of the party ſuing for the penalties of 
the act, by being allowed, by way of commiſſion, a 
very large ſhare in theſe penalties. This was injub 
tice that the greateſt flayes could not eaſily endure 
without murmuring ; and it was not to be expected 
that a free people, who have the moſt ſtrict ideas of 
liberty, would, without repining, ſubmit to ſuch fla- 
grant oppreſſion and tyranny. By the time the a& 
reached the colonies, they were wrought- up to the 
higheſt pitch of averfion againſt it, and treated it with 
the greateſt contempt :- In many places it was publicly 
burnt, together with the effigies of the chief promo- 
ters thereof, who, provided they had been preſent, 
would have met with an abundant diſgrace. On the 
other hand they praiſed and applauded, with enlo- 
you of the higheſt ſtrain, the perſons who had op- 
poſed 
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poſed this obnoxious bill. In ſeveral of their mects 
ings they voted thanks to General Conway and Colo- 
nel Barre, two gentlemen who had ufed their influ- 
ence to prevent this arbitrary ſtatute, in the Britiſh 
houſe of commons. Their ſpeeches againſt it, and their 
pictures were req ueſted from England; the pictures to 
be hung up in their places of meeting, and the 
ſpeeches to be inſerted in the books defigned to re- 
cord their principal tranfations; _ 

The government was now much embarraſſed how 
to have this new act put into execution; for when the 
tidings of this diſcontent in America red in Eng- 
land, there were but few maſters of ſhips found, who 
were willing to take on board fuch an obnoxious and 
unpopular car go; and it was ſoon diſeovered that this 
precaution was founded in prudence, and the princi- 
ples of ſelf· preſervation. Such as were ſo adventurous 
as to carry any quantity of thefe tickets of taxation to 
America, were made ſadly to repent, "when they ar- 
rived at their deſtined port; where, to ſave theit 
veſſels from fire, and themſelves from-an ignominious 
death, the moſt of rheſe'adrenturers were obliged to 
deliver up their execrated cargoes into the hands of 
the enraged populace, to be treated with as much ig- 
nominy as the act itfelf had been treated before: 
Others were obliged to ſhelter themſelves under ſuch 
of the King's ſhips, as happened to be neareſt to pro- 
tect them. The glorious harveſt that was nowexpe&@- 
ed to be reaped by Engliſh rax-gatherers, to be ſent 
over to collect this revenue, was by this ſtorm ſoon 
blaſted, and thoſe gentlemen who came from England 
with commiſſions to act as diſtributors of ſtamps, were 
made to repent ſeverely of engaging in ſuch an enter- 
prize. Many of them were made to renounce, now 
and for ever, in the moſt public manner, and upon 
oath 
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oath, all manner of concern in them, and others cau- 
tyouſly returned to the places from whence they came; 
while ſome of a more froward diſpoſition, and perſiſt- 
ed ſtrenuouſly in putting the act in execution, were 
treated by the people as enemies of their country, 
who meant. to enſlave America for the ſake of paltry 
emoluments from the court of Britain. Some of this 
character were ſeverely handled; their houſes were 
burnt, and their effects plundered and deſtroyed ; and 
ſuch was the rage of the multitude againſt this unpo- 
pular and oppreſſive ſtatute, that fome who had 
deen appointed without their conſent or ſolicitation, 
to ſuperintend the diſtribution of the ſtamped paper, 
by virtue of their bearing the office of governors, 
were treated in the ſame manner, and with the like 
ſererity. Mr Hutchinſon who was ſuſpected, and ac- 
cording to the beſt accounts, not without reaſon, of 
miſrepreſenting the colonies in his letters to govern- 
ment, was ſeverely uſed- The people obliged him 
to deliver up copies of his own letters which he had 


fent to England, and by this means made him evidence 


againſt himſelt. This was as illegal as the general 
warrant, that was iſſued by a ſecretary of ſtate againſt 
Mr Wilkes, and it is not improbable- that the colo- 
nies on this occaſion formed their practice upon ſome 
modern Britiſh precedents, pretended to have been 
uſed through the law of neceſſny. Had the Ameri- 
cans at this time been in the ſame ſituation with the 
fubje&s'of the mother-country, and agreed by repre- 
ſentarion to the framing of this law, their preſent 
proceedings would have been fraitarous and rebelltous ; 
bur as all was done without their conſent, and con- 
trary to the eſſential conſtitution of the empire, their 
coaduct may be accounted raſh and feyere, but cannot 
be lawfully pronounced treaſon or rebellion. People in 
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this coutry who are partly ſelf. intereſted, and lie 

" alſo at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, are ready 
to cenfure the coloniſts more through partiality and 
attachment to ſome party, than from a principle of 
judgment and true diſcern ment: Had they been in 
the ſame ſituation, they would have probably- deter- 
mined otherwiſe. 

The coloniſts ſhewed tas: they were. 3 
not to ſubmit to the ſtamp act upon any account; for 
when ſhips which came from theſe colonies that had 
ſubmitted to this law, brought ſtamps to the cuſtom- 
houſes, for the fake of their on vindieation, they 
were ſeized aud ſtuck up in taverns and coffee - houſes 
in ſcorn, and afterwards committed to the flames 
with the uſual ceremony. This was not merely the 
device and operation of a fickle. mob of unthinking 
people: Perſons of wi/dom and charafter were con- 
cerned both in the plan and its operation, and fre- 
quently mingled with the populace, to direct the exe- 

7 cution of their main deſign. Some of the leading men 
0 in the oppoſition, not only couatenanced the people 
' in their outrages againſt this act, privately, but, ſome 
in of them gave an open dehance te the authority that 
'F1 _ impoſed this. act, by publicly adyertiſing that thoſe 
who were employed to enforce that law, might ſave 
themſelves the trouble of applying to them, for they 
were reſolved not to pay any duty, except What was 
laid on: by their repreſentatives-. The provincial af- 
ſemblies were of the ſame ſentiments with the many 
individuals, in the oppoſition. which, they at finſt 
ſhewed, by declining giving the governors any advice 
concerning their behaviour, in ſuch a critical junc- 
ture of affairs: They knew. that. without, their aſſiſt⸗ 
ance and concurrence, the governgrs could, not pro- 
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executing a law which they conſidered as altogether 
unconſtitutional. Some of the governors of the pro- 


yinces, and the provincial aſſemblies, were not very 
cordial in their affections to one another; they pro- 
ceeded upon different principles, and were influenced 
by different ideas of intereſt. The governors who 
had formerly had their ſalaries paid by the provinces, 
were now paid by the crown, which gave them a bias 
towards the ſide of the miniſtry, which was not always 
conſiſtent with the advantage of the colonies. While 
the governors were paid by the provinces, the colo- 
niſts were often ready to reward their good ſervices, 
with ſingular tokens of favour and eſteem, which made 
the legiſlative part of the conſtitution, and that of the 
Executive, keep up a good underitanding with one 
another ; but when their intereſts were ſeparated, 
their affections ſoon became diſunited, and frequently 
the governors diſapproved what the aſſemblics were 


| Pleaſed to recommend. This in proceſs of time cre- 


ated jarring between the houſes of repreſentatives 
and their goyernors, which had proceeded to an un- 
charitable length about the time ot the ſtamp a&. 
Theſe aſſemblies were not diſpleaſed to ſee men em- 
barraſſed in the execution of an office, which they 
conſidered as not diſcharged for the purpoſe of its 
firſt inſtitution, They therefore gave them very 
ſmall aſſiſtance on this prefling occaſion, They diſa- 
vowed the riotuous proceedings of the multitude, and 
went ſo far as to pramiſe rewards for ſeizing the riat- 
ers who had plundered the houſe of one of their chief 
Juſtices, who was obliged to appear on the feat of 
juſtice withour the inſignia of his office, and the 
badges of his authority. When ſome of theſe rioters 
were brought to their trial, the juries would not pra- 
ceed ſo far as the friends of the ſtamp act were inclined | 

| they 
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they ſhould. The writer of the Anunal Regiſter af. 
firms that they eould be brought to condemn them no 
farther than decency required, and would not promiſe 
to ſtrengthen the hands of government fo far as ro 
prevent commotions about the ſtamp-att; nor did they 
account theſe commorions were objects of military re. 
ſtraint. When once a controverſy is begun, there are 
often errors on both fides, and there is no queſtion 
but the coloniſts did ſeveral things that they ouglit not 
to have done *; but when the reaſons and cauſes of 
their oppoſition to this law are conſidered, it muſt be 
allowed that their provocations were not ſmall. It 
may be eaſy for perſons who are biaſſed by intereſt 
and party attachments, to form a ſpecious ſhew of rea- 
ſoning to condemn the coloniſts, and vindicate the go« 
vernment of this country; but an impartial hiſtorian 
4 with nothing but truth in his eye, will be obliged to 
{k draw l:is inferences from pure facts, and the natural 
&$ reaſons of them, without paying any 3%: avon to m_ 
or perſuaſions. 
4 | On this occaſion, when the debates and quarrels 
| of the parties ran very high, ſome perſons, from caution” 
15 or ſome other prineciple, privately ſpiked up the can- 
. non belonging to the forts and ſip- yards, leſt any uſe 
. ſhould be made of them by either party ; and though 
this might be conſtru ed an illegal interference with 
his Majeſty's ſtores and arms, was a ready mean to pre- 
vent bloodſhed in caſe of a ſudden rencounter, through 
the irritation of party ſpirit, What was determined 
in the provincial aſſemblies, with regard to the ſtamp- 
act, was 8 by ſeveral aſſemblies of the prin- 
| cipal 


* The pl of Governor Hutchinſon 8 3 on the 16th of 
Auguſt, was cruel, barbarous, and unjuſt. His papers wers all burnt, 


his houſe unroofed, and all his clothes, with thoſe of his daughter ard 
ſiſter, were taken away. 
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cipal-inhiabjtants'of ſome places, who: inftruced their 
repreſentatives not to agree in any meaſures for che 
protection of tlie ſtamp papers, or ſtamp officers. 
They granted there had been ſome tumults and diſor- 
ders on that account;*but that theſe muſt be laid to 
the charge: of thoſe who wanted to urge unconſtitu- 
tional laws upon them, contrary to their charters, and 
their rights as Engliſh ſubjects, who ought to enjoy 
the equal privileges of the empire in making their own 
laws, and taxing themſelves. They alſo cautioned 
their repreſentatives againſt all unc onſtitutional drafts 
on the public treaſury, for fear that the governors 
ſhould endeavour to ſtrengthen their hands by tha 
means, without their conſent. Theſe were proceed- 
ings which, though at firſt view they may appear pre- 
cipitate and too determined, argued yet a political fore- 
ſight; which ſhewed they were not diſpoſed to triſſe. 

The general aſſemblies proceeded ſtiſl further. In- 
ſtead ot winking at the oppoſition of the people, they 
began to patronize it; and in expreſs terms, affirmed 
that the Britiſh legiſlature had no right to tax them. 
This had been often aſſerted, and even proved by the 
ſtrongeſt arguments, to be founded in rea ſon and the 
Britiſh conſtitution. It was granted that they were 
ſubjects of the empire under one ſovereign, or one exe- 


cutive power; but that they had as good a right to 


make their own laws as the ſubjects at home, and that 
none but themſelves had a right to give away their pro- 
perty. They came at laſt to a reſolution to petition 
the legiſlature of Britain againſt the ſtamp act, and 
pleaded their incapacity to pay any ſuch tax as was 
now impoſed upon them; but at the ſame time they 
aſked the favour, they did not acknowledge that they 
were dependent upon the parliament of Britain. This 

3 Was 


was conſidered as only aſking a fayour of equals, withe 
out making the ſubmiſſion the parliament required, 
which rendered their petition offenſive to the majority 
of the legiſlature, From the manner of their proceed- 
ings, ſome wiſe men foreſaw what would be the con- 
ſequence of the mother country's aſſerting a right of 
legiſlation over the coloniſts; they oppoſed the ſtamp 
act becauſe they conſidered it both unconſtitutional in 
its nature, and detrimental to the real intereſt of the em- 
Ie. iir 2 2h | 
p On this trying occaſion the coloniſts were not 
wanting to themſelves in any meaſure that might pro, 
mote unanimity of deſigns and execution in the 
different calonies: They formed aſſociations, and ap- 
pointed committes, for the ſake of à general correſ- 
pondence in carrying on the common affairs of the 
whole body, From theſe committees deputies were 
appointed to meet in congreſs at New-York; and 


what ſhewed the unanimity of their ſentiments in this 


— -- 


general cauſe, and that they were all of one mind is, 
that when the deputies met at New-York, they were 
ſo well agreed, that they had little more to do than 
to congratulate one another, and ſet their hands to 


one general declaration of their rights, and the grie- 


yances they laboured under, and to a petition ex- 
prefling a ſenſe of theſe grieyances to the king, lords, 
and commons of great Britain, It was not long 
till the magiſtrates ſubordinate to the king began 
to join the legiſlative part. The jpſtices of Welt- 
moreland in Virginia, gave public notice under their 
hands, that they had reſigned their office, and declined 
acting in that capacity; that they would not any 
longer be inſtrumental to the deſtruction of their 
country, which their oath as juſtices of the peace 

now 
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now obliged them to, provided they continued in the 
diſcharge of their office. The gentlemen of the law 
alſo declared that they would lay down their offices 
rather than be obliged to practice upon ſtamp paper. 
This ãs an inſtance of patriotiſm rarely to be met with 
and to which the mother country eannot afford a pa. 
rallel. Thoſe that are acquainted: with the general 
character of a people of that profeſſion in Great Bri- 
tain, wilt be ready to conclude, that the lawyers in 
Virginia have had a very different education, or that 
they are not deſcendants of the natives of this country. 
How far they may kave been in the right or in the 
wrong in this particular I will not pretend to ſay; it 
however argued a great degree of felf-denial, to give 
up their buſineſs for the ſake of the public intereſt. 
Before the iſt of November, when the act was to take 
place, there was not a ſheer of ſtamp paper to be chad 
throughout the ſeveral colonies of New England, New 
York, New Jerſey; Pennſylvania, Virginia, Maryland, 
or the two Carolinas, except a-parcel at New Vork, 
wich the government through fear was obliged to 
ſurrender to the corporation, upon condition that 
they would not deſtroy it like the reſt. Thus, all bu- 
ſineſs that could not be carried on without ſtamps, was 
put to a ſtand, except newſpapers, winch the printers, 
for fear of the populace, were obliged to continue 
without ſtamps. But in Canada, where ſtamps were 
made uſe of, the printers were in à worſe ſituation, for 
few or none would buy a newſpaper on account of its 
being ſtamped, and the whole lay upon their hands. 
The courts of juſtice were now ſhut up as well as the 
ports; and even in thoſe colonies where ſtamps were 
uſed, the people of the beſt rank ſubmitted to be cal. 
led in the churches rather than take out licenſes for 


private 
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private marriages; This ſhe ws, us bow far. the Eng- 
fiſh miniſtry have deceived themſelves aud the public, 
in repreſenting that where any cdlony hall not totally 
joined with the reſt in opppſition to government, chat 
they were all fatigfed and unanimons. In thoſe places 
here ſome leading people had rule, matters were for 
ſome time ſmoothed over, and kept in a remper; when 

arthe:fame time tie far greater Pere were mg dif. 
— with che public meaſures. 

The eril conſequences of ſuch 3 faginarion i in buſi- 
ackrbegan to be felt ſeverely, and would have cooled 
_ winaderate zeal for liberty, where diſtreſs was: ſo ma · 
nfeſt. The friends of government raiſed their hopes, 
that from feeling fuch inconveniences, the deluded 

multĩtude would return to a due ſenſe of their duty, 
and in a ſhort time oppoſition would totally ſubfide.— 
Men who ſet no value upon liberty, are ready to ima - 
gin that all others view it in the fame light, and that 
ih general mankind mean no more by oppoſition to 
power, aud by the name of liberty, than to worm 
themſelves into preferment or places of profit and emo- 
lument : This may be the caſe with a few, or with 
ſome deſigning pohricians; but when a whole country 
catches the flame, there is always more than the hope 
of: court preferment in the caſe. Demagogues may 
on à particular ocaſion, miſlead ſome unthinking peo- 
ple, but it requires more than is in the power of any 
human addreſs, to lead a continent, unleſs they have 
ſomt rational principle to proceed upon. It is a very 
common thing or both parties on each fide of a queſ- 
tion to ĩimpute the worſt deſigns to their antagoniſts, 
burwherever:truth and wiſdom are purſued, whatever 
names may be aſcribed to the agents, time will deter- 
mine both the nature of tlic eauſe; and the principles of 


the actors. 


During 
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Diring this i interruption of public buſinefs, ſome fruit- 


fal expedients were tried to evade the influence of this 
new law, and among others, the bark of a tree was 


diſcovered, which anſwered for a ſucedaneum inſtead 


of paper, and was ſent | to che printers at Boſton for 


their approbation ; and as it was neither paper, parch- 


ment, nor vellum, the difcoverer wanted to know whe- 
ther deeds written upon this bark might nor be valid 
though they were not ſtamped, In this caſe he was 


ready to ſerve with good writing bark, all thoſe whoſe 


conſciences were bound by the late act of parſiament. 
This invention was cetrainly i ingenious, but the propo- 
ſal was not altogether Honeſt; for ſuch as were free to 
uſe this vegetable paper, without ſeruple of conſcience, 
ought not to have laid a ſnare before the conſciences 
of others.? 

While theſe tranfactions v were going on, the affem- 
bly + of South Carolina, whoſe lieutenant- governor re- 


fuſed to tranſact buſineſs without ſtamps, addreſſed 
nim to knew through what channel the ſtamp act had 


been tranſmitted to him. His anſwer” was, that he 


had it firſt from the attorney. general, and next from 
Mr Boone, governor of that province. They ſaid, as 


| ax | that 
: | ö 22 0 | „ 


* * : . I . 4 : 1 4 y 1 * , 


® The writer of the Am ſays, „At laſt the governors of 


dome of the provinces, though bound by the agt to fwear to ſee it ob- 


ferved, rmder the ſevereſt penalties, thinking the total ſtoppage of all 
baſneſs, of ſuch bad conſequence to the community, as to ren- 


public 

der lawful the non-compliance with any injunctions laid on them, or 
even the breach of any oath taken by ther, in conſequence of injunc- 
_ tions, merely fur the ſake of that community, thought proper to diſ- 
| pens with the uſual ſtamps, grounding their diſpenſation on the impoſ- 


it of procuring any veſſels to protect them from the penalties of the 


act in the other parts af his Majesty s dominions, Though the act bound 


the goveragrs to ſee it obſerved upon ſevere penalties, yet while they had 


not (wort, they only broke the ftatute, but not their oath. Their making 


uſe of paper even without ſtamps, would have been diſobegjence to the 
; law, but could be no breach of o ath. . 
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that was the caſe, he had not received it legally, nor 
were thoſe true notifications of the act, as the gover- 
nor when out of the province, and the attorney: ge- 
neral when in it, could not, with regard to this com- 
munication, be conſidered in any other light than as 
Private perſons. They gave ſeveral inſtances of the 


province having ſuffered from the accidental detention 
of government information, ſufficient to prove that cer- 
tain forms were abſolutely to be uſed in all matters of 


government, eſpecially ſuch. as related to authentica- 
ting new laws of ſuch immenſe conſequence to that 
province. It is highly probable that they had receiv- 
ed many laws through channels not 'more authentic 
than this now mentioned, but as this was more contra- 


ry to their inclination, they were diſpoſed to make the 


more objections to it. 


But the coloniſts deviſed a. better method to avoid 
the ſtamp act. The merchants throughout all theſe 


colonies entered into the molt ſolemn engagements to 


each other, to order no more goods from Great Bri- 
tain, whatever ſhould be the conſequence, and to recal 
the orders they had already given, if not executed be- 
fore the 1ſt of January, 1766; and they reſolved fur- 
ther, not even to diſpoſe of any Britiſh goods ſent them 


upon commiſſion, that were not ſhipped before that 
day; or if they conſented to any relaxation from 


theſe engagements, it was not to take place till the 


ſtamp act, ſugar act, and paper money acts were re- 
pealed. The people of Philadelphia alſo reſolved by 
a large majority, that till ſuch a repeal ſhould happen, 
no lawyer ſhould put in ſuit for a demand for money, 
. owing by a reſident in America to any one in Eng- 


land; nor any perſon in America, however indebted 


in England, make any remittances there. This reſo- 


lution was adopted by che retailers, who unanimouſiy 
agreed 


_- 8 8 0} as . fre 
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agreed not to buy any more Engliſh goods ſhipped con- 
trary to theſe reſolutions. Ages to come will be a- 
mazed that ſeparate goyernments, and ſo many colo- 


nies diſtin& from each 'other, ſhould have united fo 
ſpeedily in one intereſt, norwithſtanding the influence 


of government agents among them, who both oppo- 


ſed all their meaſures, and endeavoured to fruſtate all 
their deſigns. Ideas of freedom, when people are not 
too much vitiated through the power of venality and diſ. 
ſipation, will produce marvellous effects on the behavi- 


our of a people. 


This controverſy between the mother country and 
the coloniſts was for a ſeaſon of great ſervice to Ire- 
land. What goods the Americans could not poſſibly 
want they ordered from that country, in ex- 
change for their hemp and flax ſeed, of which they 


ſent yearly a great quantity. But in the mean time 
they purſued every rational method to free themſelves 


from that dependance. A ſociety of arts, manu- 
faQtures, and commeree, was inſtituted at New. York 
in imitation of that of London, and markets were 
opeved” for the ſale of home-made manufactures. It 
ſoon appeared that neither the natives nor thoſe ma- 
nufacturers which they had invited from Britain and 
other nations, were idle; they gave good encourage- 


ment, and they found workmen in abundance. They 


made progreſs in the woollen and linen manufactures, 
in ſeveral ſpecies of coarſer iron ware, malt, ſpirits, and 
paper hangings, Theſe were ſhewn' to the ſociety 
and approved, and when brought to the marker were 
greedily purchaſed : and to furniſh materials for the 


woollen work, moſt of the inhabitants came to a reſo- 


lation to eat no lamb; and to extend this deſign 
more univerſally, they determined not to deal with any 
butcher that ſhould kill or expoſe any lamb to ſale for 
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a limited ume. The ſpirit of induſtry prevailed to. fuch 


a degree, and ſo far took place of Aenchs and profu- 


ſion, that the moſt ſubſtantial people were among the 
firſt to ſet an example to their countrymen, by wear- 
ing home · ſpuu or old clothes, rather than make uſe of 
any Britiſh manufactures, of which they were wont to 
l madly fond. Such; were, the. effo.ts of all; Tanks, 
and ſuch wiſe and prudent. meaſures; did they, purſue, 
_ * that many began to think whatthey formerly had ima- 
gined impoſſible, was exceedingly probable, and chat 
in a little time the colonies would be able to ſupply 
: themſclyes with every neceſſary of liſe. Where ideas 
of freedom once preyail, che arts, ſciences, and every 
other branch of profitable knowledge will attend them. 
Slavery enfeebles the mind, and renders all the facul- 
ties thereof ſtupid, dull, and inactive: Men who know 
not the nature of freedom, may toil like heaſts of bur- 
den, or chant like birds in 2 cage, at the pleaſure of 
their maſters ; but they enjoy no rational pleaſuce, 
nor poſſeſs the enjoyment of creatures, dignified with 


reaſon. and divine underſtanding. It is ſomething 


4 amazing that men who profeſs to be great, and wiſe, 

ſhould not take pleaſure in ſeeing others as wiſe, great, 
and happy as themſelves, but Jhould have the; ambi- 
lion to think that the deity gave all men the lame fa- 
| culties, with a deſign to make them the uad a 
few, and never to be their own muſters. 


As one thing generally leads to ancthen, me Ae 


ricans began to enter into a reſolution, which in its 
conſequences would have made the mother country 
feel the fruits of her folly effectually. It was pro- 
| poſed to ſtop the exportation of tobacco from Virgi- 
nia and South Carolina to Great Britain; which con- 
ſidering the great quantities of that a tiele which are 
en from Great Britain, and the immenſe 


ſums 
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ſums ſo inſenſihly raiſed; by home conſumption, her 
trade, and eſpecially her reyenue, could not fail of 
he ing greatly affected. Theſe were notices to, the 
mother country of what a. reſolute people will deter- 
mine, and had ſhe been ſo wiſe a8 to haxe profited 
by choſe warnings, ſhe and her colonies. might have 
for ages to come liyed in friend{hip. and aer 

upon each other. 

As. the riſe and ſpring 7 the preſent war in  Ame- 
rica ought firſt robe inveſtigated before we can de- 
termine on either ſide of the queſtion, it muſt. be ob- 
ſerved, here, that one pretence for beginning and 
carrying it on is groundleſs and, frivolous... It has 
often been affirmed that the taxes intended to be im- 
poſed on the colonies, were only deſigned to indem- 
ni the mother country for the expence of prote&- 

ing them in the laſt war. To ſet this point in a clear 
Meal may be remembered, that in the, year 17:54, 
when the French were making encrgachments on'the 
crown lands in America, and interrupted the trade 
of that country with the Indians, a war was appre- 
hended, and commiſſioners from a number of the co- 
lonies met at Albany, ro form a plan of union for 
their mutual defence. The plan they agreed to was 
this, :* That a grand council be choſen by the aſſem- 
blies and ſent from all the colonies; which council, 
together with, a governor- general to be appointed by 
the crown, ſhould be empowered to make general 
laws to raiſe money in all the eolopies for the defence 
of he whole. This plan was ſent to the govern- 
ment in England for their approbation, and had it 
been approved, and eſtabliſhed; by authority, Engliſh 
America at that time thought itſelf ſufficiemly able to 
defend itſelf, againſt the French wirhout any aſſiſt- 


ancc. bea. Segen of the colonies in ſurmer. wars wich- 
| ſtood 
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ſtood the whole power of the French without affiſt. 
ance from Britain, nor any other quatter. The plan 
was rejected, and a new one formed in its ſtead; in 


which it was propoſed thar'the governors of all the 


colonies, attended by one or two members of their 
reſpective councils, ſhould affemble and concert mea- 
ſares for the defence of the hole, erect forts where 
they thoug ht proper, and raiſe what troops they 
thought neceſſary, with power to draw on the trea- 
ſury in England for the ſums that ſhould be wanted; 

and the treaſury to be reimburſed by a tax laid on the 
colonies by a& of parliament,” This new plan was 
communicated by Governor Shirley to Doctor Frank- 
lin, who was then at Boſton, whoſe thoughts at that 
time on the ſubject will throw conſiderable light upon 
this controverted point. The enemies of this re- 
nowned' philoſopher muſt confeſs, that it is impoſſi- 


dle to anſwer his dry peoagh but che fender man 
judge oy nm. 


4 ” 


Fin wg mig morning: 
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return thi looſe ſheets of the plan, with thanks, 


to your excelleney for communicating them. 

© I apprehend;'that'excluding the people of the co- 
lonies from all ſhare in the choice of the grand coun- 
eil, will give extreme diſſatisfaction, as well as the tax- 
ing them by act of parliament where they have no re- 
preſentative. It is very poſſible, that this general go- 
vernment might be as well and faithfully adminiſtered 
without the people as with them; but where heavy 
burdens have been laid upon them, it has been found 
uſeful to make it, as much as poſſible, their own act; 
for they bear better when they have, or think they 
eg ſhare in the direction; and when any pub- 
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lic-meaſures are generally grievous or even diſtaſteful 
to.the people, the wheels of ee muſt move 


more att | 


. 
SIR, 


2 mamioned, in yeſterday to your encallencys. ad 
my opinion, that excluding the people of the colonies 
from all ſhare in the choice of the grand council, would 
probably give extreme diſſatisfaction, as well as the 
taxing them by act of parliament, where they have no 
repreſentative. In matters of general concern to. the 
people, and eſpecially where burdens are to be laid 
upon them, it is of uſe to conſider, as well what they 
will be apt to think and ſay; I ſhall therefore, as your 
excellency requires it of me, briefly mention what of 
either kind occurs to me on this occaſion. 8 

* Firſt they will ſay, and perhaps with juſtice, that 
the body of the people in the colonies are as loyal, 
and as firmly attached to the preſent conſtitution, and 
reigning family as any ſubjects in the king's domini- 
ons. 

That there is no reaſon to doubt the readineſs and 
willingneſs of the repreſentatives they may chuſe, to 
grant from time to time ſuch ſupplies forthe defence of 


the country, as ſhall be judged neceſſary, ſo far as 


their abilities will allow. 

That the people in the colonies, who are to feel 
the immediate miſchiefs of invaſion and conqueſt by an 
enemy inthe loſs of their eſtates, lives and liberties, 
are likely to be better judges of the quantity of forces 
neceſlary to be raiſed and maintained, forts to be built 
and ſupported, and of their own abilities to bear theex- 
pence, than the — of „ at ſo 18. a diſ- 
tance. 

404 2 That 
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That governors often eome to the colonies mere 
y to make fortunes, with which they intend to re- 
turn to Britain; are not always men of the deſt abili- 
ties or integrity, have many of them no eſtates here, 
nor any naturul connections with us, that ſhould make 
them heartily concerned for our welfare; and might 
poſſibly be fond of raiſing and keeping - up more forces 
than neceſſary, from the profits iccrtinlg to themſelves, 
and to make an for ne” homer og bon 
dants. | 

That the conſcllors? in the moſt of hi HA be⸗ 
ing appointed by the crown, or the recommendation 
of governors, are often of ſmall eſtates, frequently de- 
pendant on governors for Cy and erode too 
_ under influence. 

That chere is, therefore, greis W to be jea- 
* of a power in ſuch governors and councils, to 
raiſe ſuch ſums as they ſhall judge neceſſary, by draft 
on the lords of the treaſury, to be afterwards laid on 
the colonies by act of parliament, and paid by the peo- 
ple here; ſince they might abuſe it by projecting uſe- 
leſs expeditions, harraſſing the people, and taking them 
from their labour to execute ſuch projects, merely to 
create offices and employments, and Oy One de- 

ts, and divide profits. 

That the parliament of Englnd'i is at a great di. 
tance, ſubject to by miſinformed and miſled by ſuch go- 
vernors and councils, whoſe united intereſts might pro- 
bably ſecure them —_— the W any Ic 
from hence. 

That it is ieee righe of Fogliſh- 
men, not to be taxed but by their own —— _ 
through their repreſematives. 

That the colonies have no repreſeurarives i par 
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That to propoſe taxing them by parliament, and 
refuſe them the liberty of chuſing a repreſentative 
council, to meet in the colonies, and conſider and 
judge of the neceſſity of any general tax, and the 
quantum, ſhews ſuſpicion” of their: loyalty -to the 
crown, or of their regard for their country, of of their 
common ſenſe and under! vgs” which they have 
not deſerved, 
„ That compelling the 47A to pay money with- 
out their conſent, would be rather like raifing contri: 
butions in an enemy”s country, than taxing of Engliſh- 
men for their own public benefit. = 
That it would be treating them as a "conquered 
people, and not as true Britiſh ſubjects. 

That a tax laid by the repreſentatives of the co- 
lonies might eaſily, be lefſencd as the occaſions ſhould 


leſſen, but being once laid by parliament under the in- 


Auence of the. repreſentations made by governors, 
would probably be kept up and eantinued forthe be- 
nefit of Goverhors, to the grievous burden and diſ- 
couragement of the colonics, and prevention of their 
growth and inereaſe. 

* That a power in governors to march the inhabi. 
tarits from one end of the Britiſh and French colonies 
to the other, being a country of at leaſt x 500 ſquare 
miles, without the approbation or conſent of their re- 
preſentarives firſt obtained, ſuch expeditions might 
be grievous and ruinous to the people, and would put 
them on a tooting with the ſubjects of France in Cana- 
da, that now groan under ſuch opprellion from their 
governor, who for two years paſt has harraſſed them 
with long and deſtraQive marches to the Ohio. 

et Thar if the colonies in a body may be well go- 
verned by governors and COUNCILS appointed by the 

crown, 
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crown, without repreſentatives, particular colonies may 


„ —_—-— 


as well or better be fo governed; a tax may be laid 
on them all by act of parliament for fupport of go- 
vernment, and their aſtemblies may be dimiſted as an 
uſeleſs part of the conſtitution. 

«© That the powers propoſed by the Albany plan of 
union, to be veſted in a grand council reprefentative 
of the people, even with regard to military matters, 
are not ſo great as thoſe the colonies of Rhode Iſland 
and Connecticut are truſted with by their charter, and 
have never abuſed; for by this plan, the preſident 
general is appointed by the erown, and controuls all 
by his negative; but in theſe governments the people 
chuſe the governor, and yet allow him no negative. 
That the Britiſh colonies bordering on the French 
are re properly frontiers of the Britiſh empire; and the 
frontiers of an empire are properly defended at the 
joint expenee of the body of the people in fuch em- 
pire : Ie would now be thought hard by act of parlia- 
ment to oblige the cinque ports or fea coaſts of Bri- 
rain to maintain the whole navy, becaufe they are 


more immediately defended by it, not allowing them at 


the fame time a vote in chuſing members of the par- 
liament; and if the frontiers in America muſt bear the 
expence of their own defence, it feems hard to allow 
them no ſhare in voting the money, judging of the ne- 
ceſſity of che ſum, or adviſing the meaſures. 

“ That beſides the taxes neceſſary for the defence 
of the frontiers, the colonies pay yearly great ſums to 
the mcther country unnoticed : For taxes paid in 
Britain by the landholder or artificer, muſt enter into 
and increaſe the price of the produce of land and of 


manufactures made of it; and great part of this is 
paid 
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1 d by conſumers in the colonies, who thereby pay 
a conſiderable part of the Britſa taxes. 

We are reſtrained in our trade with foreign na- 
tions; and where we could be ſupplied with auy ma- 
nufacture cheaper from them, but muſt buy the ſame 

learer from B. i ain, the difference of price is as a 
clear tax to Britain. We are obliged to carry great 
part of our produce directiy to Britain, and where 
tue dutes there laid upon it leſſen its price to the 
Pianter, or it ſells for leſs than it would in foreign mar- 
kets, the difference is a tax paid to Britain. 

„Some mant f.ctures we could make, but are for- 
bidden, and muſt take them of Britiſh merchants; the 
whole price of theſe is a tax paid to Brita. 
To « By our greatly incre.ſing the demand and con- 
ſamprion ef Britiſh manufactures, their price is conſi- 
derably raiſed of Ie years; their advance is clear 
pr roſit to Britain, and enables its people better to pay 

. great taxes; and mych ot it being paid by ny is clear 
- tax to Britain. ' 
In ſhort, as we are not ſuffered to regulate our 
trade, and reſtrain the importation and conſumption 
1 of Britiſh ſupeptluinies (as Britain can the conſump- 
tion of foreign luperfluities) our whole wealth centres 
7 finally among he merchants and inhabitants of Bri- 
N tain, and if we make them richer, and enable them 
| better to pay their taxes, it is nearly the ſame as 
being ſaved ourſelves, and equally beneficial to the 
; crown. 
) «« Theſe kind of 8 taxes, however, we do 
a not complain of, though we have no ſhare in the lay- 
ö jng or diſpoſing of them; but to pay imme- 
diate heavy taxes, in the lying, appropriation, 
; 
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and diſpoſition of which we have no part, and which 
perhaps we may know to be as unneceſfary as griev- 
0 
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ous; muſt ſeem hard meaſure to Engliſhmen, who can- 
not conceive, that by hazarding their lives and for- 
tunes, in ſubduing and ſettling new countries, extend- 
ing the dominion and increaſing the commerce of their 
morher-nation, they have forfeited the native rights” 
of Britons,” which they think ought rather to be gi- 
ven them as due to ſuch mente if they hag been before 
in a {tate of ſlavery. * - 
„ Theſe, and ſueh kind of things as cheſs, I appre- 
hend, will be thought and faid by the people, if the 
pape alteration of the Albany plan ſhould: take 
place. Then the adminiſtration of the board of go· 
vernors and 'councils ſo apppoimed, not having any 
re; reſentative body of the people ro "approve and 
unite in its meaſures, and coneiliate rhe minds of the 
people to them, will protably' become ſuſpected and 
odious; dangerous animoſities and feuds will ariſe be- 
tween the gover gors and the e ug Apt; OY 
go into confuſiorn. 200 
A Perhaps I am too apprebeaſive in mis matter: 

but havi ig freely given my opinions and reaſons, your 
excellency can judge better than I whether there be 
any weight in them, and the ſhortneſs of the time al- 
lowed me, will, I hope, in ſome degree arge the 
imperfections of this ſcra wu. Lark 

“ With the greateſt reſpe & and fidelity, I laue the 

honour to be, Your exceltency's maſt obedient 
And moſt humble ſervant.” 


Boſton, December 22, 17 54. 
8 iR, | Bod 
$* Since the converſation your excellency was pleaſed 
to honour! me with, on the ſubje& of nniting the 
colonies more intimately” with Great Britain, by 
allowing them repreſentatives in parliament, I have 
ſome- 


* 
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ſomething further conſidered 'the matter, and am of 
opinion, that ſuch an union would be very accepta- 
ble ro the colonies provided they had a reaſonable 
number of repreſentatives allowed them; that all the 
old acts of parliament reſtraining the trade, or cramp- 
ing the manufactures of the colonies, be at the ſame 
time! repealed, and the Britiſh ſubjects on this fide the 
water put, in thoſe reſpects, on rhe ſame footing with 
thoſe in Great Britain, till the new'parliament repre- 
ſenting the whole, ſhall think it for the intereſt of the 
whole to re- enact ſome or all of them: It is not that 
{ imagine ſo many repreſentatives will be allowed the 
colonies,” as to have any great weight by their num- 
bers; but I think there might be fufficient to occa- 


ſion thoſe laws to be better and more impartially 


conſidered, and berhaps to overcome the private in- 
tereſt of a petty corporation, or of any particular ſet 
of -artificers"or traders in England, who heretofore 
ſeem, in ſome inſtances; to have been more regarded 
than all the colonies; or than was conſiſtent with the 
general intereſt, or beſt national good. I think too, 
that the government of the colonies by a- parliamenr, 
10 Which they are fairly repreſented, would be vaſtly 
more agreeable'to the people, than the method lately 
attempred to be introduced by coyal inſtructions, as 
well us more agreeable to the nature of an Engliſh 


conſtitution, and to Engliſh liberty; and that ſuch 


laws as now ſeem to bear hard on the colonies, would 
(when judged by ſuch a parliament for the beſt in- 
tereſt of the whole) be more chearfully ſubmitted to, 
and more eaſily executed. 

* I ſhould hope too, that by ſuch an union, the 
people of Great Britain, and the people of the colo- 
nies would learn to conſider themſelves not as be- 
longing to a diffezent community with different in- 


tereſts, 


tereſts, but to one community with one intereſt, which 
I imagine would contribute to ſtrengthen the whole, 
and greatly leſſen the danger of future ſeparations. _ 
It is, I ſuppoſe, agrecd to be the general in- 
tereſt of any ſtate, chat its people be numerous aud 
rich; men enough to fight iu its defence, and endugh 
to pay ſufficient, taxes to defray the charge; for theſe 
circumſtances tend to the ſecuruy of the fate, and 
its protection from foreign power: But it ſeems not 
of ſo much importance v hether the fighting be done 
by John or Thomas, or the tax paid by William or 
Charles. The iron manufacture employs and en- 
riches. Britiſh ſabje&s ; but is it ot any importance io 
the ſtare, whether che manufacturers live at Birming- 
ham or Shetheld, or both, ſiuce rhey are ſtill within 
ity bounds, and their wealth and perſons at its com; 
mand? Could the Goodwin Sands be laid dry by 
banks, and land equal to a large country thereby 
gained to England, and preſently, filled with Engliſh 
inhabitants, would it be right to deprive ſuch inhabi- 
tants of the common privileges enjoyed by other Eng, 
liſhmen, the right of vending their produce in the 
ſame ports, and of making their own ſhoes, becanſe 
Aa merchant, or a ſhoemaker, liying on the old land, 
might fancy it more for his advantage to trade or make 
ſhoes for them? Would this be right, even if the 
land were gained at the expence. of the ſtate? And 
would it not ſeem leſs right, if the charge and labour 
of gaining the additional territory to Britain had 
been borne by the ſettlers themſelves? And would 
not the hardſhip appear yet greater, if the-people of 
the new country ſnould be allowed no repreſentatives 
in the parliament enacting ſuch impoſitions ? ? Now 1 
look on {the colonies as ſo many. counties gained to 


Great Britain, and more eee, to it than if 
they 
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they had been gained out of the ſea around its coaſts, 
and joined to its land: For being in different cli. 
mares, they afforded greater variety of produce, and 
materials for more manufactures; and being ſepara- 
ted by the ocean, they increaſe much more its ſhip. 
ping and ſeamen; and ſince they are included in the 
Britiſh empire, which has only extended itſelf by their 
means; and the ſtrength and wealth of rhe parts is 
the ſtrength and wealth of the whole; what imports 
it to the general ſtate, whether a merchanr, a ſmith, 
or a hatter, grow rich in Old or New England; And 
if, through increafe of people, two ſmiths are wanted 
for one employed before, why may not the new 
ſmith be allowed to live and thrive in the new coun- 
try, as well as the old one in the old? In fine, why 
ſhould the countenance of a ſtate be partially afforded 
to its people, unleſs it be moſt in favour of thoſe, who 
have moſt merir? And if there by any difference, 
thoſe who have moſt contributed to enlarge Britain's 
empire and commerce, encreafe her ſtrength, == 
wealth, and the numbers of her people, at the riſk of 
their own lives and private fortunes, in new and 
ſtrange countries, methinks ought rather to expect 
ſome preference. 

With the greateſt reſpect and eſteem, I have the 
honour to be [ 
Your excellency's moſl obedient, 
And moſt humble ſeryant.”” 


It is plain from the above account, which Gover- 
nor Shirley was intimately acquainted with, that the 
reafon why the Engliſh coloniſts received aſſiſtance 
from Britain, was becauſe the Engliſh parliament 
would not ſuffer them to defend themſeyes, but 
wanted te form plans of operation in a country they 

did 
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not know, to drain a perpetual tax from the colonies 
from an cecaſional aſſiſtauce. They were ſo far from 
ſupplicating government for aſſiſtance, that they would 
willingly have done without it, provided they had 
been permitted to have purſued: their own meaſures. 
Arguments in favour of a war between the members 
of the ſame empire, ought to be exceedingly plain and 
ſelf-evident, and the reaſons of engaging in it ſo con- 
vincing to indifferent perſons, and bye-ſtanders, on 
the {ide of the party which pretends a right to proſe- 
cute the other, that there ſhould be nothing doubtful 
or ſuſpicious in the premiſes or the concluſion. Par- 
tiality and ſelf-intereſt may blind the eyes of the par- 
ties concerned; but the public at large, or ſuch as are 
not engaged in the controverſy, will judge according 
to truth. We ſhall find in the ſequel of this hiſtory, 
how differently men have reaſoned upon the ſprings; 
and cauſe of his unhappy and ruinous war, and how 
different parties have coloured hat fide of the que- 
ſtion they have eſpouſed. Arguments, when they are 
brought to ſupport ſanguinary meaſures, had much 
need to be ſtrong and well founded: Every one of them 
ought to be as ſelf. evidently true, and as conſiſtent 
with the dictates of the divine mind, as the precepts of 
the decalogue, otherwiſe they 1 neyer to be put 
in Practice. 
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232 


LE is no — 5m when we conſider che 3 
of the ꝓreceding tp Years, that both this coumry, 
aud the colonies were in a diſtracted and an uneaßy 
ſuuation; commerce was ſunk, and the manufactures 
were in a great meaſure at a ſtand ; proviſions ex- 
caedingly dear, and many labourers without employ- 
ment. Thouſands had no viſible methods of provi- 


ding for ihemſelves and families, however, willing they, 


were do work to ſupply their neceſſities. That ſource 
of fapply which ſupported our manufaQarers at home 
was now ſtopped: The coloi i.ts were neither, ahle 

nor willing e pay for the goods they had received, 
nor were they diſpaſed to continue their uſual trade 
wih the mother country. In America every thing 
was in à ſtate of anarchy and confuſion: Ihe Jaws 
were ſufpended, and the lawleſs committed many out- 
rages with impunity. Under a pretence of liberty, 
bad men gare fall reins to their vicious inclinations, a8 
is common in à ſtate of univerſal commotion. The 
common people, who, though they are not in general 
the moſt vicous, yet are often eaſieſt miſſed; when 


they aſſembled in bodies went into extrayagances 8 
H the 
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the moſt licentious kind. The ſober part were not 
able to reſtrain the impetuoſity of a multitude, without 
law, magiſtracy, or order; nor did they find it conve- 
nient to uſe means to reſtrain a temper, which they 
perceived might on ſome future occaſion, ſerve the 
purpoſes they had in view. They were deſigned to 
oppoſe the ſtamp act, and they could do nothing wün- 
out the aid of the people. 
I dere were two things which gave the coloniſts an 
advantage over our manufacturers at home, they were 
in poſſeſſion of large quantities of Britiſh goods, which 
were yet unpaid, and they had an extenſive country, 
abounding with many neceſſary articles fitted for alt 
the conveniences of life. Thefe prevented them from 
feeling ſo fmartly the immediate effects of this univerſal 
ſtagnation in buſineſs, occaſioned by the ſtamp act. 
To theſe may be added the flame of zeal ſor liberty 
being put in ſuch a ſtrong agitation by this new law, 
made them bear difficulties which in orher caſes would 
have been intolerable. Our manufacturers at home 
not being under the influence of the fame enthuſiaſm 
were ready to deſpond and fink at the proſpect of their 
future diſtreſſes; and as many of them had laviſhly 
fquandered what they had earned by their labour, they 
had laid nothing up for a time of calamity. They were 
therefore oppreſſed, without having the ſame ſource of 
animation which ſupported the coloniſts. The millions 
of debt which the Americans owed the merchants in 
this country, rendered them incapable to carry on bu- 
ſineſs as formerly, and the effects of this evil were ſoon 
felt ſeverely : The poor rates encreaſed; the poor were 
ill provided for, and the nation complained ;  univer- 
ſal diſcontent reigned in every quarter of the empire, 
and the Ry were W for all. Some at home 
were 
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were for enforcing the ſtamp a& by military power 
at once, and for ſending a powerſul armament to give 
ſanction to this new act of parliament. Others confi. 
dered this meaſure as both impolitic and unnatural; 
like making one member of the body deſtroy another, 
and affirmed that it would be better to repeal the act 
than waſte any part of the empire with fire and ſword. 
This was undoubredly both a rational and judicious 
opinion; for though they ſhould have forced the Ame 
ricans to have ſuffered the ſtamps to have continued, 
they could not have forced them to have uſed them, 
except they had pleaſed, unleſs in certain caſes ; for 
provided they had been diſpoſed to have truſted one 
another upon common paper, they would have had no 
need of ſtamps to make their deeds legal; nor could 
they have forced them to have taken all their neceſſa- 
ries from Britain, when they could have, and make 
them at home, without reducing them to a ſtate of 
mere ſlavery. 

The miniſtry, on this occaſion were much perplex- 
ed: They were preſſed on the one hand to entorce 
the law by coercive meaſures, and on the other hand 
deſired to repeal the ſtamp act. The promoters of 
the ſtamp law meant to embarraſs the miniſtry by 
perſuading them to uſe violent meaſures, and then 
the reproach would have fallen upon the miniſter, 
and they would have been forgotten in the general 
odium.— — On the other hand, the courtiers, and 
their inſtruments were ready to charge them with 
ſacrificing the honour of the nation and the dig- 
nity of the crown. This miniſtry, which has fince 
gone by the name of the Rockingham miniſtry, met 
with much oppoſition in all their proceedings, both 
from ſome popular men, and many of another cha- 
rafter; but they purſued ſuch meaſures as gained 

Maas them 
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them credit with the nation, and when they were 
changed gave up without penſion, piace, or emolumgnt. 
I cannot help here reciting a paſſage from the An- 
nual Regiſter, which ſhews what the miniſtry had to 
ſtruggle wich at this critical period. Says the author, 
6 There were nat a few that kept aloof from, and in 
e due time declared againſt the miniſtry, upon ſome 
© ſymptoms which appeared early, of their wanting 
„that countenance, which as it has been favoura- 
6 ble o adverſe, has determined the fortune of the 
« ſeyeral ſucceſſive ſyſtems of adminiſtration for ſome 
« years paſt. This part of the oppoſition for very 
++ obvious reaſons, was by much the molt danger- 
„ ous.” 

But the miniſtry had what few ſince can pretend 
to, fair and clear characters, and though they were 
young in office, were in high eſteem with the nation; 
their integrity was above ſuſpicion, and their abili. ies 
ſcemed to encreaſe with the difficulties of their em- 
ployment. Their conſtant attachment to the cauſe 
of liberty had procured them the conſidence and 
good will of the people, both which they enjoyed in 
a very exalted degree. This ſhewed both their good 
ſenſe, and the ſoundneſs of their principles, that 
though they were in an immediate ſenſe the ſervants 
of the ſovereign, yet they would not employ 
their power and authority for any other purpoſe ex- 
cept the good of the ſubjects. Couſidering the diffi- 
cultics they had to cambar, they, ſhe wd as much po- 
litical wiſdom and ſagacity as any miniſters have done 
for many years. And it is no reproach to the me- 
mory of Mr Pitt, to affirm, that they behaved with as 
much wiſdom and ſteadineſs, in as difficult a ſituation, 
as ever Was exempliſied in his miniſtry. They had a 
malige of jarring iatereſts to reconcile, a divided 
empire 
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empire to unite, and the miſcarriages of the paſt” mi- 
niſtry to rectify; and beſides an animoſity among 
brethren 10 overcome, which is worle to remove than 
even to conquer an enemy. 

What their enemies imagined w was impoſſihle for them 
to accompliſh, they effected; they both preſerved the 
dignity of the croun and nation, and prevented the 
ſubjects from deſtroying one another. All their de- 
ſpatches to the different governors, were delirered wich 
firmneſs and temper, which, when they were examined 
before the commons did them great - honour; they 
were found neither to have driven the colonies to del- 
peration, nor to have yielded up the dignity of the 
crown and nation in any particular. In this admini- 
{tration the Duke of Richmond was one of che ſcere- 
taries of ſtate, whoſe abilities as well as integrity has 
ſince, ſhone forth conſpicuouſly on the fide of true pa- 
triotilm,, It may be preſumed that he had a ſhare in 


the wile direction of meaſures at this time. 


The prudent management of the miniſtry on this 
occaſion, was ſeverely cenſured by thoſe who were 
then and have bcen ſince for violent meaſures; their 
conduct was called weak, puſillanimous, and feeble, 
their meaſures undetermined and without deſign. 
But the reaſon of this cenſure was obvious; they ſaw 


that by the repeal of meaſures which they had pro- 
moted, diſgrace would fall upon them, and they 


wanted to ſce the executive power embarraſſed be- 
fore the meeting of parliament fo far, that the legiſla - 
ture could not in; hononr recede from ſupporting it. 
For this reaſon the moderation of the Rockingham 
adminiſtration was moſt ſeverely cenſured by the op- 
potion, The controverſy began now to be diſcuſſed | 
at large, and many pamphlets were publiſhed on both 
lies of the queſtion, with very little temper. Had the 
cauſe 
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cauſe depended upon the clearneſs and force of argu- 
ment, or had each party put themſelves in the other's 
place for alittle time, the controverſy might ſoon have 
ended. But when perſons in power form arguments 
concerning the rights of other men, they are often 
ready to be ſo blinded with the intoxicating idea of 
dominion, that they cannot perceive the truth clearly; 
and thoſe who defend their own rights when they have 
a jealouſy of government, are ready to mingle envy 
with found reaſoning. - It is not to be ſuppoſed that 
men under the influence of the ſpirit of party, will 
clearly fee and admit all the force of their opponents 
arguments; after times will determine with more im- 
partiality and juſtneſs which of the arguments uſed in 
this diſpute are the moſt ſolid and convincing, The 
impartial hiſtorian cannot help in his own judgment to 
take a fide ; but with regard to his determinations for 
others, ought not to be too poſitive. I ſhall as brief- 
ly as poſſible give an abſtract of the arguments on both 
ſides of the queſtion, and leave the reader to determine 
for himſelf on which fide the truth reſts. But it muſt 
be obſerved that while rhe colonies carry their ideas 
of liberty to the higheſt pitch, their opponents ſeem ta 
imagine that a perſon by becoming a coloniſt, forfeiis 
every birthright and privilege of an Engliſhman. 
Whea the point concerning the right of taxation 
came to be debared in parliament, it was faid upon the 
fide of the colonies, © That by going up to Mac- 
NA CHARTA, and referring to ſeveral writs upon re- 
cord, iſſued out for the purpoſe of raiſing taxes for the 
. crown, and for ſending repreſentatives to parliament, 
as well as from the bill of rights, it appears though - 
out the whole hiſtory of our conſtitution, that no 
Britiſh ſubje& can be taxed except per communem 
x : | 3A | , 
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conſenſum parliamenti, that is, of himſelf or his own 
repreſentative; and this is that firſt and general right 
as Britiſh ſubjects, with which the firſt inhabitants of 
the colonies emigrated; for the right does not de- 
pend upon their charters : the charters were but the 
exterior modeling of the conſtitution of the colonies: 
but the great interior fundamental of rheir conſtitu- 
tion, is this general right of a Britiſh ſubject, which 
is the very firſt principle of Britiſh liberty, No man 
ſhall be taxed but by himſelf, or by his repreſenta- 
tive. | 
„That the counties ri of Cheſter, Durham, 
and Lancaſter, were not taxed but in their own aſſem- 
blies or parliament; till at different periods in our 


hiſtory they were melted into our preſent form of par- 


liamentary repreſentation. That the body of the 
clergy till very lately taxed themſelves, and granted 
the king beneyolences. That the marches of Wales 
had a right of taxing themſelves, till they had ſent 
members to parliament. And from this cireumſtance 
has continued the ſtile of the king's proclamations and 
of our acts of parliament to this day, although un- 
neceſſarily to be named, eſpecially the principality of 
Wales, and the town of Monmouth, as they do that of 
Berwick. 

That many people earry their idea of a parlia- 
ment too far, in ſuppoſing that a parliament can do 
e very thing: but that is not true, and if it were, it is 
not right conſtitutionally, for there might be an arbi- 
trary power in parliament as well as in one man. There 
are many things a parliament cannot do. It cannot 
make itfelf executive, nor diſpoſe of offices that be- 
long to the crown. It cannot take any man's proper- 
ty even that of the meaneſt cottager, as in the caſes of 
incloſures, without his being heard. _,* Tbs 
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= "The lords cænnot Treje& a money bill from che 
commons, nor the commons ere themſelves inte a 
court of faſtice. The patlrameut' could not tax the” 
clergy, till fuch time as they were repreſented in par- 
liament. Nor can the parliament of England tax Ire, 
land. The charters of the colonies, which are deri. 
ved from the pretogatlye, are in fact only ſo many 
grants from the crowi, are not the only rights che 
colonies have to being repreſented before they are 
taxed: they as Britiſh kibjefts take up their rights- 
and liberties from a higher origin than their charters 
only. They take chem up from the ſame origin and 
foundation, from whence they flew to all Engliſn. 
men, from magna charta, and the nataraf tight of the 
ſubject. By that rule of right, che charters of the 
oolonies, like all other grown gravts, are to be re⸗ 
ſtricted and interpreted, for the benefit, not tlie pre- 
judice of the ſubjects. Had the firſt inhabitants of 
the colonies renounced all connection wich their mo- 
ther country, they wight have renotmced their orf. 
ginal right; but when they emigrated under the au- 
chority of the crown, and the national ſanction, they 
Went out from hence at the hazard of their" fires and 
fortunes, with all the firſt great priviliezes of Englih- 
men on their backs. But at the ſame they were not 
bound, nor could be bound by the penal laws of this 
country, from the ſcverity of which they fled, to ch 
mates remote from the heavy hand of power; and 
which they hoped to find more friendly to their pritt- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty. It is upon this 
ground that it has been univerfally received as law, 
that no acts of parliament made here, and barticu- 
Iarly thoſe which enact any penalties, are binding upon 
the coloniſts, unleſs they are exprefly named. The 


inhabitants of the colonies once removed freim the 
domeſtic 
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domeſtic legiſlation of the mother country, are no 
more dependent upon it in the general ſyſtem, than 
the e of Man is, or than in the feudal ſyſtem of 
Europe, many ſubordinate principalities are depen- 
dent on the juriſdiction of the Seignior Suxerain, or 
Lord Paramount, but owing only a limited obedience. 
et is not meant by what has been ſaid to affect the 


cafe of any external duties laid upon their ports; or of 


any reſtrictions which by the act of navigation, or o- 
ther acts, are laid upon their commerce: for they are 
in the ſame caſe as all other colonies belonging to 
the reſt of the maritime powers in Europe, who have 
ſhut up their colonies; which out- grew their mother 
countries, ſuch as Carthage, the northern emigrants, 
&c. Precedents were alſo quoted from what happen- 
ed in the Netherlands, and other places; which ſhould 
ſerve as a beacon to warn us from purſuing ſuch mea- 
ſures as brought about thoſe revolutions.” 

The arguments that were uſed without doors on 
both ſides were much of the ſame nature with the fol- 
lowing: „What a noiſe” ſays an advocate on the 
one fide © have we had of late abotit American 
charters, American legiſlation; American free- 
holders, and the privileges of thoſe freeholders ? But 
is there any legiſlation in America? Are there any 
freeholders there? No man who knows any thing 
of the law of England will aſſert that there is any 
legiſlation in America, vr one freeholder in that 
part of the world. The King has no power of legiſ- 
lation, and he cannot by his charters convey to any 
claſs of his ſubjets a power not reſident in the crown. 
The parliament, including his Majeſty, as the head 
thereof, bas a power'of legiſlation, but hay poſſeſs 
they: e een 
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The power of legiſlation is nut a chattel to be dif. 
poſed of by grant or other conveyance: It is à truſt 
granted by the common law for the good of the com- 
munity, and for their good muſt remain with the au- 
guſt body in which it reſides. The power of making 
bye · laws, for the utility of ſubordinate bodies politic, 
is a quite different affair. That power is often crea- 
ted by the parliament, which has eſſentially, in itſelf; 
all the powers of government. But eharters from tlie 
crown not confirmed in parliament, can convey no ju- 
riſdiction Whatever, becauſe the king is not the foun- 
tain of law, as he is of honour. 1 2 
Alb our courts from thoſe in Weſtminſter-hall to 
thoſe in manors, are founded on the cuſtom of Eng- 
land time cut of mind, or upon the law of the land; 
that is Hatutes made in parliament. The parliament 
only can create new courts and new juriſdictions.— 
But as the King muſt govern by the law, he cannot 
malce that law upon which his authority reſts, nor by 
his charters convey to others apower which he enjoys 
br. 511:50755 1 10 3 
FExery foot of ground in England lies in ſome ma- 
nor, which is itſelf the creature of cuſtom time aut of 
mind. Theſe manors anciently poſſeſſed all juriſ- 
diction civil and criminal; and this juriſdiction was 
exerted in the court of freeholders, in which the 
lord, or his ſte ward, was the jadge, the freeholders 
ſerving as jurors by virtue of their freeholds. Thus 
you'ſee that our freehofders are, by virtue of their 


freehold, poſſeſſed. of a radical judicative authority in 


manors, whieh they are entitled to by the common 
law, and poſſeſs their eſtates by the ſame tenure, by 
which his Majeſty holds his crowu. They are indebt- 


ed to no prince for this eſtate and judicative anrho- 


Fity thereto appendant. Their title to their lands is 
4 
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a title of independence, and in every reſpect equal to 
the royal title by which the cron is held. | 

And as theſe: freehold eſtates are of a very par- 
ticular nature with reſpect to their origin, fo: they 
are couyeyed in a very particular manner. They can- 
not be taken by a writ of feri facias.' And if they are 
ſeized by a writ of elegit, one moiety only of the eſtate 
can be applied, for payment of the deht and caſts on 
which the judgment is founded, the other moiety muſt 
remain for his ſupport and maintenance. The free- 
hold deſcends io the heir, en 1 all _ or 
ſpecialties. | 

Now, we have ſeen kat an Eoglih freehold is. 
Are there any ſuch eſtates in America? I am certain 
there are not. There can be no manors in that part 
of the world, for we can ſhow the origin of their te- 
nures. Their properties, pretended legiſlative autho- 
rity, and the exiitence of what they call freeholds can 
be traced from prerogative. Are our freeholds ow- 
ing to human beneficence? No; We can name ſeve- 
ral perſons who oppreſſed us; but the Americans 
can point out none Who have conferred upon us our 
eſtates, or any privileges whatever. Is there an eſtate 
in America which may not be taken by the ſame 
writ that takes in execution a negro or a' horſe? The 
whole courſe of chancery proves that their eftates are 
only commercial chattels, ſubje& to the diſpoſition of 
the laſt will of che owner, and chargeable with all the 
debts of the deceaſed proprietor. And leſt any doubt 
ſhonld ariſe about the propriety of theſe decrees in 
equity, equalizing a foreign plantation to a perſonal 
eſtate, there was a ſtatute made in the fifrh year of the 
preceding reign declarative of the common law in 
this reſpect, and ſtatuting that fo 'reign plantations 
ſhould only be regarded in the ght of perfonal eltares, 
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After that law, what man in his right ſenſes can digni- 
fy thoſe eſlates with the name of 'freeholds? 
The American eſtates are deſtitute of the prin cipal 
charactereſtic of a freehold. They are derived from 
royal grants for the improvemem of commerce. The 
pretended American freeholders are not original mem- 
bers of any court, by virtue af their freeholds. They 
have no manors, nor manor-courts in America, and 
conſequently no courts to which the pretended Ame- 
rican freeholdersrepair, by virtue of their freeholds, 
and in canſequence of a title paramount to all human 
laws. Why then ſhould they pretend to equalize 
their fuppoſcd frecholders with ours? An abſolute ig- 
norance of law and common: ſenſe could only give 
birth to ſuch injudicious conduct. Our frecholders 
have a ſhare in the legiſlation; becauſe by cuſtoms as 
ancient as thoſe that eſtabliſh government, they are 
entitled ta rule in a certain diſtrict of the kingdom. 
Can the Americans boaſt of the exiſtence of any ſuch 
cuſtoms among them, or of eſtates and judicative au- 
thority derived out of theſe cuſtoms? Why then ſhould 
they pretend to be freeholders, and as ſuch only ſub- 
ject to the legiſlation of their own eleioa ? 
Ihe Americans will, perhaps, reply that they 
ſerve on Juries when called by the King's writ into 
the ſupreme court of their reſpective provinces. - But 
this happens not as with us by the excellency of te- 
nures, whoſe origin is unknawn, but is owing to the 
grace of thoſe princes who, without the authority of 
law, granted them that conſtitution. Are tenures 
Howing from the prince equal to tenures held inde- 
pendent of the crown? ſurely not. The Americans 
have no rights but from royal grants; and of conſe- 
qnence thoſe rights muſt not be extended beyond their 
natura! meaning, or interpreted to the prejudice of 
thoſe 
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thoſe who, by an- inherent right, independent of the 
crown, govern the whole kingdom. The privileges 
of perſons'claiming under fo high à tenure; cannot be 
impaired by deeds from rhe crown, and conſequently 
the government of our parliament muſt reach over all 
the Engliſh dominions, as if no ſueh grants had __ | 


- 
made, and no eſtates derived out of them.“ 


A writer'on the other fide ſays, The queſtion, i 
properly underſtood, is not concerning a three penny 
Ramp, but liberty. Not that liberty which is the tool 
of contending parties; the key to power, or the reviler 
of a miniſter's cradle; but that true aud genuine liber- 
ty which expands and ennobles the heart of the poor- 
eſt freeholder; and prevents his property from being 
touched, but by the permiſſion of thoſe who by the 
conſtitution are his repreſentatives in parſiament. 

The infatuation of ſome people here, while they 
endeavour by the moſt frivolous arguments, to eſta- 
bliſh a right to tax America, in direct violation of this 
animating prineiple of their conſtitution, is to the laſt 
degree deplorable. It ſhall be my endeavours to fie 
here in a few words, how ſuch a right would be di- 
rectly ſubverſive of our conſtitution, and thereſore of 
our liberties. And here I ſhall not enter into the 
queſtion whether America be in the manor of Eaſt- 


Greenwich, (a frivelons equivocation derived from 


the caſual uſe of this expreſſion in the Mafſachuſert's 
Charter of King Charles the ſecond) nor yet whether 
American corn be indege/tible or unpalatable, ( though 
Iconfeſs I think it exceedingly palatable) becauſe theſe 
do not ſeem to me to be quite pertinent to the diſpute, 
and are indeed unworthy refutation or auĩimadverſion. 
The lands in America are as much freehold and derive 
that tenure from the ſame hand, as are the lands of 
England ; and the holders of them, on the ſametenure, 


are 
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are as much frecholders as thoſe of England. Now 
a. mut beknoun to Every, one, that, at this day, there 
is get a. fręeholder in Eagland who does not give his 
vote for a repreſentative in the aſſembly of the com- 
mons of England ;; whofrom.thencederive-their name,” 
and their ſple-right of gaxing.the-property; of the peo- 
ple. Nor is there any frecholder in che nation ſo ig- 
noxant of his right, and of the foundation of his liber- 
ty, chat he would not complain of a violation of it if he 
as deprived of the privilege of voting for fuch a re- 
preſentative ; yet we are ſubjecting the American 
freebolders to that very grievance, of Which we our- 
ſelves would complain as deſtructiye of our freedom: 
we are ſubjecting them to be taxed by repreſentatives, 
In the election of whom they have not one voice. 
They are frecholders as we are, they chuſe repreſen- 
tives to tax them as we do; and it ſeems inconſiſtent 
with tlie nature of the Britiſh conſtiturion, and fubyer- 
five of the freedom of the common people, that the 
Property of a freeholder ſhould obe taxed by any re- 
preſentatives but thoſe for which he votes, and there- 
by empowers to tax him. Let the caſe, for a moment, 
be our own, and ſuppoſe ourſelves diable to be taxed 
by repreſentatives choſen by the freeholders of Ame- 
rica; ſhould we heſitate an inſtant in declaring it an 
abſolute violation of our. liberty, and a ſlaviſſi impoſi- 
tion? Therefore the right of taxing the American 
frecholders, which ſome would eſtabliſh here, muſt 
needs: ſeem as unconſtitutional and arbitrary with re- 
ſpect to the Americans. With hat juſtice then can 
ve thus attempt to violate the liberty of the Ameri- 
þ cans? Is not this the height of infatuation? 

_ Having thus proved, upon fair and unqueſtion- 
able principles, that we can haye no right to tax 
the 
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che freeholders in America, I ſhall add a word or 
two upon what is termed a rebellion in Americas 
The only occurrences there, which can have given 
the leaſt ground for ſuch a charge, are the tumulnons 
proceedings of the mob, and the reſolves of the 
aſſemblies. Wich regard to the former, I would 
only beg leave to aſk, whether it is uſual to call the 
riotous actions of a mob rebellion? Were the 
weavers, when they aſſembled together, ſurrounded 
the parliament-houſe, offered moſt dangerous violence 
to the coach of a noble peer, and, if I miſtake not, 
did him a perſonal” injury, attempted to pull down 
his houſe, and aſſaulted his majeſty's guards witli 
ſtones, ſo as to occaſion the death of ſome of them, 
were they called rebels or rioters? Has the American 
mob been more outrageous ? And are they, and the 
whole coloniſts of America, who never were guilty 
of any ſuch riots, to be branded with the molt odious 
and deteſted name of rebels? Let us now conſider 
how far the refolyes:of the American aſſemblies can 
be called rebellious. I have already proved, that 
England can have no right to tax America. The 
ſtamp- act ſeemed to them therefore unconſtitutional; 
and a direct violation of the rights of the American 
aſſemblies, who are the true and only repreſentatires 
of the freeholders, and have the ſole conſtitutional 
right of taxing their property. The aſſemblies, by 
their reſolves, immediately aſſerted their rights, and 
remonſtrated againſt this infringement of them, with 
a ſpirit and freedom which was well worthy the free 
repreſentatives of a free people: and can this be 
termed rebellion? In France, in Germany, in Aſia, 
it might have been eſteemed ſuch; and is it not 4 
melancholy proof, that this country is degenerating 
into their ſervile ſtate and abject ſentiments, when 

the 
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the voice of freedom, and the aſſertion of liberty, 
meets with the ſame eſtimation? The American ai- 


ſemblies were impelled to theſe reſolves by the ſtrong+ 


eſt motives of juſtice to themſelves, to their conſtitu- 
ents, and to their poſterity. Had they tamely ſur- 


rendered their liberties, they had been the moſt 


contemptible of mankind; ; they n 0 e 


and are—— 

There is no other hd to convince Aber party 
of the weakneſs of their arguments, than firſt to make 
them conſider whether the authority to tax belongs 
to England or to Engliſhmen, and provided the pre- 
ſent inhabitants who are now in England were in A- 
merica, and the coloniſts in England, would the right 
of taxation be continued or altered? If it belong to 
this country in conſequence of the right of manor- 
ſhip; whoever ſucceeds to the manors muſt have a 
claim of right to liberty, and nobody. elſe; and if the 
coloniſts were to change with the preſent inhabitanis, 
they would have a right to tax them, which they 
would not be ready to ſubmit to? The claims of fo 
extenſive liberty as the coloniſts require; appear in- 
conſiſteet with their former connections with their 
mother -· country, and the authority vhich the mother 
country claims as her right over the coloniſts, makes 
her rather a ſtep- mother than a kind parent. Were 
they to change ſituations, neither the one nor the 
other would incline to have ſuch treatment as they on 
this occaſion were diſpoſed to give each other. Up- 
on the principles of nature and raſon, the coloniſts 
main arguments cannot be confuted; upon the mut ual 
policy of the preſent government of the empife they 
have no force. It is a part of the unhappinefs of all 
the preſent ſyſtems of government, that in them rea- 


= and policy are frequently at variance, and the paſs 
ſions 
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ſons and intereſts of leading men prevail more power- 
fully, than the general good of {ociery. It is the beſt 
government where a juſt balance is kept, —where the 
intereſt of every man is the general good of the whole. 
This is a maxim that might be practiſed provided po- 
licy was founded upon morality; but in the preſent 
ſtate of nations it is only a ſpeculation, which is a great 
pity. 

Two bills were brought in this ſeſſion of parliament, 
one for ſecuring the dependency of the colonies upon 
rhe mother country, and another for repealing the 
ſtamp- act. The firſt met with no oppoſition, the latter 
was warmly diſputed. 

The enemies of the miniſtry, who were many of 
them, under a ſecret influence, which ſome think has 
been baneful to theſe kingdoms, ſtrained every nerye 
to prevent the repeal of the ſtamp- act. Arguments 
were drawn from the outrageouſneſs of the behaviour 
of the Americans, and the inſult they had offered to 
the dignity of the Engliſh government, and the conſe. 
quences that would follow provided the act was re- 
pealed. That it would ſhew fuch weakneſs and puſil- 
lanimity in government, as would encourage the Colo- 
niſts to give freſh affronts, and leſſen the reſpect of 
the King's ſubjects to the dignity of the crown, and the 
authority of the laws. It was urged further, that as 
the power of taxation was an eſſential branch of au- 
thority, it oughti in juſtice to be exerciſed over all the 
members of the empire, in proportion to their ſeveral 
abilities ;-that it would ſhew a degree of partiality un- 
worthy of good government, to exempt one part 'of 
the ſubje&s from a duty which others were obliged to 
Pay, and from burdens which the reſt of the commu- 
nity were under a neceſſity to bear. That it was con- 
trary to the truſt repoſed by the people in the legiſla- 
K ture, 
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ture, and tended to deſtroy all confidence upon whiclt 
government is founded. It was denied that the colo- 
niſts were unable to bear the weight of the tax impo- 
ſed by the ſtamp-a& ; and it was aſſerted as an inſtance 
to the contrary, that if the debt contracted by them in 
the laſt war, 1,755,000l. had been already paid in the 
courſe of only three years, that the far greater part 
of their remaining burden, amounting to 760, oool. 
would be diſcharged in two years more. Other ar- 
guments were uſed; the general burden of the mother 
country, the ability of the Coloniſts, their exemption 
from all taxation, and their peremptory refuſal to con- 
tribute to any relief from the public load of debe chat 
the nation groa ned under. 

It was replied that ſeveral of theſe ons had no 
weight in them, as all the conſequences they. ſuppoſed 
were guarded againſt by the. bill for ſecuring the depen- 
dence of the colonies upon the mother country which 
both ſecured the dignity of Great-Britain, and her con- 
ſtitutional ſuperiority over America, In ſupport of the 

repeal, it was argued that the coloniſts had really borne 
their proper ſhare ofthe public burdens according to 
the confeſſion of the other party; for the heavy debt 
' which they had contraſted. duriag the war was a ſuf- 
ficient proof that they had contributed largely to the 
public expence ; and their being paid back a part of it 
ſince, was a convincing evidence that the parliament 
were perſuaded they had done more than they were 
able to do. It was further urged that nothing could be 
mere diſtant from the fact, than the aſſertion that they 
paid no taxes; for they even paid many which the 
parliament had impoſed upon them. They paid 
port duties, which lay heavy upon their trade before 
the impoſing of the ſtamp-· act, beſides many port du- 
: ties 
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ties laid on by the authority of the provinces; many 
exciſes; a land- tax in many provinces, an heavy poll- 
tax; beſides a faculty-tax upon all perſonal eſtates, and 
acquiſitions, amounting in ſome provinces to five or fix 
ſhillings in the pound; ſo that the aſſertion of their 
not being taxed, or contributing to the public expence, 
was totally without foundation. | | 

The friends of the miniſtry, and of the coloniſts, 
demonſtrated that the Americans were poor, and were 
indebted four millions to the merchants in Britain 
who, as they were creditors to ſuch an amount, were 
really. the proprietors of a great part of what the Ame- 
ricans ſeemed to poſſeſs; That the ſuppreſſion of ma- 
nufactures in America, by obliging them to take every 
ſort which they uſed, from Britain, was making them 
pay, in one ſpecies of taxation, all other kinds of taxes; 
and in fact, making them the chief ſupporters of public 
burdens, Conſidering their great diſtance from this 
country, it was urged that it wasimpoſlible for the peo- 
ple here to be ſa well acquainted with the ſtate of A- 
merican affairs, as to be able to judge minutely con- 
cerning the propriety of a revenue tax; That without 
being well acquainted with the ſtate of the coloniſts, 
we, in this country might be ready to oppreſs them, 


which government ſhould above all things, endeavour 


to avoid: That it was the beſt policy to keep to com- 
mercial views, and purſue theadvantages that attended 
them, which would leſs oppreſs the coloniſts, and would 
enable them ſooner to pay their debts to our merchants. 
— Theſe are a few of the arguments on both ſides, on 
this occaſion, and it will be allowed by all who are 
clear of prejudice, that the miniſtry had the better in 
this diſpute. Fuftice, ſound policy, clemency, and Hu- 


manity were united in their reaſonings; whereas the 
oppolition 
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oppoſition breathed dominatiou, tyranny, and deftruce 
Zion through the whole of this debate, 
Notwithſtanding the violence and rigour of thoſe in 
oppoſition, and all the ſecret influence of an inviſible 
power, the bill paſfed, upon a diviſion, by a majority 
of 275 to 167, and was carried up to the lords by 
above two hundred members of the houſe of commons. 
The approbation with which it was introduced into 
the upper houſe, did not ſecure it from a vigorous op- 
poſition : Thirty-three lords entered a proteſt againſt 
It at the ſecond reading, and twenty-eight at the third 
reading : It was however carried by a majority of 
thirty-four lords, and in three days received the royal 
aſſent. The repeal of this law was the cauſe of more 
univerſal joy through the dominions of Britain, than 
probably ever was known by any one event. It could 
not but do the hearts of the promoters of this appeal 
good, io ſee and hear of ſo many millions of their fel- 
jow- ſubjects rejoicing and exulting at an event which 
proceeded from the wiſdom, benevolence, juſtice, and 
elemency, of men whom they had entruſted with their 
concerns. There was more true glory to the king, 
the parliament, and the miniſtry, in rep ealing this act, 
than if they had all united to enforce it by fleets nd 
armies, fire and ſword. There can be little true glory 
in forcing laws by military execution, but there is much 
honour in making ſuch ſtatutes or repealing them, as 
give joy to a whole empire. This is one of the glo- 
ries of the preſent reign, and for the ſake oſ this noble 
act of wiſdom, every humane perſon will be ready to 
ſorgive an hundred faults. Whatever may happen in 
future times, it may be ſaid that George the Third had 
once a wiſe miniſtry, and put his hand to a noble and 
nnen deed. In * caſes that are problematical 
nothing 


wl 
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nothing diſplays the wiſdom of a legiſlature more than 
the purſuing meaſures that are lenient in their own 
nature, and tend to conciliate the affections ot the 
ſubjects to government. The inficmities of human na- 
ture require that the exertions of government ſhould 
be tender, and that power which is lodged in the 
hands of governors to preſerve men's lives, ſnould ne- 
ver be employed to deſtroy _— as long as 0 other 
method can be adopted. | 

There was alſo this ſeſſions a bill e in ings 
alle. for ſecuring the dependence of the colonies 
upon Great Britain; and another for granting indem- 
nity to ſuch as had incurrred penalties on account of 
the ſtamp-act, and an order made by government, that 
the provinces of North America ſhould indemnify ſuch 
as had ſuffered by the late riots, by making a com- 
penſation for the loſſes they had ſuſtained, which they 
ſome time after accordingly did. The cyder act was 
alſo repealed, and another duty laid on in its place, ſo 
that one popular law ſucceeded another, andthe mini- 
ſtry increaſed in popularity as they were envied by thoſe 
in oppoſition. The ſatisfaction ariſing from the re- 
peal of this act was heightened in proportion to the 
degree of diſcontent that had ariſen from the paſſing 


* 


of it, and the cyder counties taſted the ſame pleaſure 
with their brethren in America, wkich they enjoyed 


at the ſame time, and teſtified rheir thankfulneſs by 
univerſal joy. As men in growing really wiſer, ge- 
nerally grow better, ſo as the miniſtry encreaſed in 


wiſdom, they proceeded in promoting acts of utility. 
By their conferences with the merchants in North 
America, and thoſe of the Weſt Indies, they acquired 


more knowledge. of their trade, and the method of ; 


conducting it, and by virtue of ſome petitions from 
trading towns in England, a bill was paſſed for opening 


free 
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free ports in the Weſt Indies under certain limita · 
tions and reſtrictions. Several new and important re- 


gulations were likewiſe made in the general ſyſtem of 


commerce in the colonies, and ſome reſtrictions taken 
off, chat had been long complained of, as an heavy 


clog upon trade and buſineſs. Theſe popular acts 


made the miniſtry the idol of the mercantile part of the 
nation, who could not help being highly pleaſed at 
the attention which had been paid to their intereſts, 
ſo different from what former adminiſtrations had ge- 
a practiſed. \ 

Some other acts and — were paſſed this 
2 which all tended either to eaſe, or remove the 
burdens of the people; among which may be reckon- 
ed the repeal of the old duties upon houſes and win- 
dows, and the new bill, by which the duties are much 
more equitably laĩd on, and more eaſy to the lower 
and middling degrees of people. It was alſo reſolved 
that tlie taking up of people by general warrams, or 
the ſeizing of their papers, except in ſuch cafes as are 
preſcribed by acts of parliament are illegal. | 

The miniſtry had hitherto ſucceeded in the moſt 
proſperous manner; they had weathered the ſtorm of 


oppoſition during this ſeſſion, and gained every point 


they had attempted in parliament. They had ſecured 
the confidence and good will of the public in the 
higheſt degree ; they alſo had acquired ſome credit in 
their foreign tranſactions ; an advantageous commer- 
cial treaty had been concluded with the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, and the long conteſted Canada bills were 
ſetiled to the ſatisfaction of the owners; and they 


had mace ſome progreſs in reviving the long neglected 


affair of the Manila ranſom. Such now was the ſuc- 


ceſs of the ee that i ir was now thought that they 
1 vwero 
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were ſecurely ſettled and fixed in their preſent ſſtua · 
tion. It was at this time, to the ſurpriſe of the whole 
nation, that notwithſtanding theſe appearances the 
miniſtry was changed. The preſent reign had hither- 
to been remarkable for changes of this ſort, and the 
reaſon generally aſſigned for this political phœnomo- 
non was, that a ſecret influence of an inviſible agent 
which did not appear publickly directed the ſprings of 
goverument, and produced ſo many and various revolu- 
tions in the miniſtry. Whether this opinion proceed- 
ed from jealouſy or ſome other cauſe 1 will not pretend 
to determine, bug it was the general belief of the pub- 


founded, Such a ſudden overturn in the miniſterial 
department, when all the nation applauded the mea- 


h ſures of government, could not be accounted for, 
"4 upon, any rational principle of operation; for as the 
4 miniſtry were the ſervants whom the king had ap- 
pointed to manage the public affairs of the nation, 
* and they had diſcharged their duty wich univerſal ap- 
a probatioh, the turning them out of office when they 
were agreeable to the public, ſeemed to declare, 
ft that the intereſts of the king and the nation were 
L i different, ox that the ſovereign: did not ſuſtain the 
nt people proper judges of their own intereſts. The 
ed miniſtry finiſhed their career with ſo much honour to 
he themſelves, and ſatisfaction to the nation, and withal, 
2 behaved in ſuch a diſintereſted manner, that their po- 
of pularity increaſed after their diſmiſſion from their of- 
by fice. They had: gained nothing to themſelves; and 
* ſecured nothing to their friends, and retired without 


place, penſion, or emolument. The public expreſſed 
na che ſenſe. they had of their ſervices, by numerous 
addreſſes preſented to the marquis of Rockingham on 
this occaſion, while they ſhewed their diſpleaſure at 
I diſplacing 


lic at that time, upon whatever principle it might. be 
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diſplacing men; who had behaved ſo worthily in the 
execution of the truſt repoſed in them. Upon the 
zoth of July the Duke of Grafton was appointed firſt 
Lord of the Trraſury, in the place of the Marquis of 
Rockingham; the Earl of Shelburne, Secretary of 
State in the room bf the Duke of Richmond; Lord 
Cambden, Lord High Chancellor, in the ves of the 
Earl of Northington, the Right Honourable Charles 
Townſhend, in the room of the Right Honourable 
William Dowdefwell, and the Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Pitt, lately created Viſcount Pinſent, and Earl of 
Chatham, Lord Privy Seal. Many other changes-took 
place, in the different departments of government, 
which by no means ſeemed to enſure a long continu- | 
| ance of this new adminiſttation. Though ſome popu- 
lar men were not admitted into adminiſtration, the 
public conſidered this only as a ſcheme of the favour- 
ite, to leſſen their popularity, and bring them into dif. 
eſteem with the nation. This miniſtry was ſomething 
like the King of Babylon's image, which he ſaw in 
His dream, partly iron and partly clay. It was fore- 
ſeen that men of ſuch different principles, would not 
long unite; in carrying on a ſyſtem of government. — 
Lord Chatham, by dividing the intereſts of thoſe that 
were the favourites of the nation, funk greatly in his 
popularity, and his receiving a place, penſion, and title, 
contributed not a little to deface his former greatneſs. 
Such is the uncertainty of human applauſc and popula- 
Tity, that what is gained by diligence and hard appli- 
cation, 10 be wy in an inſtant of time en re- 
— ' 
The new migiſtry: came to * office at a time, 
when circumſtances/combined 'to render their duty a 
taſk of great difficulty ; they not only ſucceeded a ſet 
of men who were popular and ſucceſsful, but found 
959 new 
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new difficulties ariſe which they had not foreſeen, 
or would perceive, The prices of proviſions were 
now come to an exorbitant height, and the poor of 
the nation were in great diſtreſs ; there was no juſt 


proportion between the price of thoſe articles that 


are eſſentially neceſſary to human life, and the value 
of the money that could be obtained by daily labour. 
The corn was exported to other countries, and the 
poor at home were greatly diſtreſſed : this occaſioned 
mobs, riots, and diſorders in the nation, and produced 
many unhappy conſequences. In the month of Sep- 
tember a proclamation was iſſued, to prohibit the im- 
portation of corn, and meſſengers were ſent to the 
ſea · ports to ſee that the terms of the proclamation 
were obſerved, and to prevent ſuch ſhips as were 
loaded from failing with their cargoes. This procla - 
mation, though it was well-intended, was illegal, and 
was an aſſuming of a power which the conſtitution does 


not permit to the crown; it was therefore the foun- 


dation of ſeveral ſevere debates in parliament, Though 
the expedient at the time was both neceſſary and po- 
pular, yet the mode of the tranſaction was conſider- 
ed by the more diſcerning as a thing dangerous, as 


thereby the crown aſſumed a power to diſpenſe with 


the laws of the land. This was one of thoſe evils 
which had been moſt efteQually provided againſt at 
the revolution; at which time, it had been declared 
to be utterly inconſiſtent with the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, and contrary to the known laws, - ſtatutes, 
and freedom of the kingdom. The adviſers and ex- 
ecutors of this proclamation, were therefore expoſed 
to a ſeyere cenſure : but as their intention was good, 
and the effects of their proceedings ſalutary, it would 
have been juſtice in extreme to have taken the ad- 


vantage of the ſtarntes againſt, men who had done all 
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in their power to relieve the preſent diſtreſs of the 
kingdom. A bill was therefore brought in to indem- 
nify all perſons who had acted in obedience to the late 
act of council, concerning the embargo. 

This bill, when it was brought in, fecured the infe- 
rior officers againſt proſecution for their acting con- 
trary to law, but left out the council who had adviſed 
the proclamation ; and it alſo wanted an introduction 
to point out the illegality of the meaſure. This was 
the occaſion of much altercation, in which ſome of the 
miniſtry who had been formerly very popular, and ad- 
mired as the friends of liberty, deſerted its cauſe, and 
advanced doctrines entirely contrary to the principles 
of the revolution. They not only vindicated the mea- 
ſure concerning the embargo as à neceſſary expedi- 
ent in a critical ſituation, but defended it as a matter 
of right; and maintained, that 4 diſpenſing power in 
caſes of ſtate neceſſity, was one of the prerogatives of 
the crown. That which rendered this proclamation 
more ſuſpicious and unpopular, was, that a proclama- 
tion had been iſſued before, againſt foreſtalling, upon 
the ſame day that the parliament was prorogued, 
from the 16th of September, till the 11th of Novem- 
ber following. e | 

It was argued on this occaſion, that provided the mi- 
niſtry had not had ſome intention to introduce an arbi- 
trary power, they would have adviſed the King to have 
called the parliament, and laid on the embargo by an 
act of the legiſlature ; for by ſuch a long and unneceſſa- 
ry prorogation, all advice of parliament was preclu- 
ded; that the reaſon given for the proclamation was, 
that his Majeſty had not an opportunity to take the 
advice of parliament, while yet the proclamation for 
the embargo was iflued ſixteen days after that for pro- 
roguing the parliament. All this was urged, to prove 

| againſt 
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againſt the miniſtry ſome deſign of purſuing arbitrary 
meaſures, After many ſtrong arguments had been uſed 
againſt the meaſure concerning the embargo, It Was 
inferred, that if the doctrine of the ſuſpenſion of the 
laws were admitted on a plea of ſtate neceſſity, as con- 
ſtitutional, the revolution could be deemed nothing 
but aſucceſsful rebellion, and a lawleſs and wicked 
invaſion of rhe rights of the crown : the bill of rights, 
a falſe and ſcandalous libel, and an infamous impoſi- 
tion upon both prince and people; and James the 
ſecond neither abdicated nor forfeited, but was rob- 
bed of his crown, Conſiſtency is a thing not always 
to be found univerſally obſerved in the practice of po- 
liticians; they often make uſe of government to ſerve 
their own purpoſes, and when they have once commit- 
ted an error, they endeayour to find arguments to de- 
fend it. There is no reaſon to believe that the mini- 
{try at this time had the ſmalleſt intention of violating 
the couſtitution, and therefore the arguments brouglit 
againſt their proceedings, could not have the ſame 
force that they had in the caſe of James the ſecond; 
whoſe deſigns to ſubyert the conſtitution were pal- 
pable and evident; but it muſt he allowed that when 
they defended, as a right, this ſtretch of prerogative, 
it was but fair to ſhew them the inconſiſtency of their 
arguments and proceedings. 

1767. The operations of the human paſſions, in 
the ſyſtems of policy, are a myſtery not eaſily unyeil- 
ed; it often happens that when ſimple and undeſign- 
Ing people haye given their plaudit to meaſures, which 
from the beſt evidence they could obtain, they thought 
deſerved approbation, that perſons of refinement will 
preſently attempt to prove that they whre abſurd, ri- 
diculous, and inconſiſtent, The repealing of the 
ſtamp. act, which obtained ſo much praiſe to the ſor- 
mer miniſtry, was attacked by a ſet of venal writers, 
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as a piece of the worſt policy, and the moſt incon- 
fiſtent with the dignity of Britain of any thing that 
happened for many years. Mildneſs in government 
N was interpreted puſillanimity and weakneſs; and 
Wl an averſion to hoſtility and bloodſhed was conſider- 
. ed as a want of concern or indifference, for the wel- 
fare of the mother country. Topics of this ſort now 
became common, which made perſons of diſcernment 
conclude that the meaſures adopted by thoſe who 
promoted the repeal of the ſtamp act, were not agree- 
able to an inviſible agent, who now intended to direct 
the ſprings of government; and that another plan of 
operation would be adopted. The Marquis of Rock- 
ingham and his friends had been turned out of their 
offices before that the diſturbances in America were 
totally ſettled, and ſome offenſive acts yet remained, 
to which they had as much averſion as to rhe ſtamp- 
act. But before we proceed to conſider the new diſ- 
turbances that aroſe this year, and their cauſes, it may 
be neceſſary to conſider the premonitions that were 
given to this nation and the government concerning 
their proceedings towards the coloniſts; and this 1 
mall do in the words of the writers themſelves. 

„The Britiſh empire on the continent of Ameri- 
ca is well known to be extremely extenſive, and is, 
by our late conqueſts, and the ceſſions that have been 
made ta us, become entirely compact. In the variety 
of colonies which it comprehends, there are all kinds 
of ſoils and climates ; fo that there can be no doubt 
entertained, but that with a farther clearance of the 
country, (as yet abounding with wild foreſts) fertility 
of foil, and falubrny of air, will become improved, 
and even perfected, particularly in the moderating of 
of heat and of cold, while to improvement and popula- 
tion there can hardly any end be foreſeen. 


Little doubt can be entertained, that this vaſt 
country 
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country will in time become the greateſt and moſt 
pr ſperous empire that perhaps the world has ever 
ſeen. The earth is well known to contain abundance 
of mines, and probably of every ſpeeies that can be 
ſaid to enrich a country; ſo li kewiſe, in time, all pro: 
ducts whatever may be expected from the ſoil. Its 
ſeas, banks, bays, coaſts, and rivers, we alſo know 
have the moſt abundant fiſheries, ſo that there can be 


po natural impediment to its becoming greatly power- 


ful and proſperous. 

The leaſt computation of white inhabitants, at 
preſent, is two millions of ſouls: and if thereto are 
added the Indian tribes, Negroes, and Mullattoes, per- 
haps the whole number of inhabitants lately mention- 


ed in the public papers, may not be an exaggeration, 


in their beiug eſtimated at ſive millions. But in con- 
ſidering the progreſs of population, L ſhall conſider the 
white inhabitants only; becauſe in proportion as they 
increaſe it may probably be conjectured, that thoſe of 
the other colour will diminiſh, 

* The American writers all agree in acknowledging 
that from the encouragements which are given to 
early marriage, from the facility of acquiring ſettle- 
ments on lands, and the tempations there are to make 
them, in the inexhauſtible ſources of improvement in 
thoſe kinds of property, that the numbers of white in- 
habitanrs become doubled in five and twenty ycars. 
Let us then conſider, upon the bottom on which tlie 
colonies ſtand at preſent, at how rapid a rate their po- 


pulation muſt increaſe. | In twenty-five years their 


numbers will probably have grown from two millions 
to four, in fifty years, eight, in ſeventy-five years to 
ſixteen, and in an hundred years to thirty-two millions; 
which is ſuch a ſtriking proſpect of increaſing popula- 


ion in thole regions, as ſhould induce | us to deſert 
the 
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the idea of being long able to ſubject them by ono 
power, and make us adopt, as irs ſubſtitute, true j0- 
liey for that purpoſe which, perhaps, for many ages, 
may preſerve what mere power might fail to ſecurg 
for a few years. 

There are no ſubjects fo frequently handled as 
thoſe of government, policy, and trade, but in which 
there is diſcoverable much ignorance and prepollcſ. 
ſion, and thoſe often among ſuch as ſhould beſt under- 
ſtand them ? for many judgments are continually ſeen 
to be framed, without right information, and too-many 
falſe ones are often obtruded on government, from 
ſelf-intereſted motives ; ſo that diſhoneſty and igno- 
rance appear co-operating together, to our great na- 
ton! injury. 

4 Some late unfortunate tranſactions that have pro- 
ved greatly irritating to our coloniſts, have ſet them 
as we ſee, upon eſtimating for themſelves; and that 
turn, which has perhaps been injudicioufly given to 
their contemplations, has ſerved to convince them of 
their utility to us, which they ſeem inclinable to rate 
at its very utmoſt eſtimation, and accordingly thereon 


ſet a value on themſelves ; and we ought to be aware 


how very ſtrongly the eſtimations of their own utility, 
will, on all occaſions, operate on the minds of indivi- 
Mal or bodies of men. 

* The North- Americans now ſay and write, that 
they have ever been toiling for the benefit of the mo- 
ther country, in which, if they are not confidered as 
children, their treatment is that of ſlaves ; and there- 
fore, if attempted to be oppreſſed, they muſt unite in 
their own defence. They accordingly cry out for 
union; and we even ſee, by the public papers, that 
there is to be a conference, or congreſs of deputies 
for that purpoſe, which is firſt propoſed for repre- 

ſentation 
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ſentation only; but ſhould they not therein ſueceed, 
ouglit we not to be aware of what they next may pro- 
ceed to conſult oa, and what may prove the con- 
ſequences of either rooted hatred, or raſh deſpera- 
tion ? 

„I, who was never in the colonies nor have any 
particular connections with them, do not take upon 
my ſelf to vindicate their opinions or proceedings or to 
plead partially in their behalf; but have endeavoured 
to regulate my thoughts by the principles of right po- 
licy, when I venture to cenſure thoſe, who are preſ- 
ſing for a rigid exertion of authority, becauſe Iam well 
convinced, that there are occaſions when every. kind 
of authority may find it prudent to yield upon critical 
exigencies, as every intelligent man muſt know, is oc- 
caſionally the caſe in all countries upon earth. The 
higheſt authority has often done it with true wiſdom 
in this kingdom, as I need but inſtance in the year 
1733, with regard to the propoſed exciſe on wine 
and tobacco, and in the year 1755, with reſpect to 
the law for allowing the naturalizing of Jews; con- 
cerning the utility or propriety of which ſtate mea- 
ſures, any more than of theſe regarding America, I 
deliver no opinions of my own; but I muſt applaud 
every relaxation for the ſake of reſtoring harmony, or 
preventing deſperation. 

From true principles of policy and commerce, 
I, however, venture to pronounce, that whatever re- 
ſtrictions tend to prevent our coloniſts, either of North- 
America, or the Weſt. Indies, from enriching them- 
ſelves by other ſlates, are of prejudice to the mother - 
country, becauſe all the riches which they acquire, 


muſt, in one ſhape or another, finally center among 


us, of which conviction, I deſire no better authority, 
than thoſe barometers of balances the courſes of ex- 
change; 
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change; and how immenſely they are againſt every one 
of our colonies, muſt by all men be known. If there- 
fore, from whatever they are capable by any means 
to get, they only ſubſiſt themſelves, with being kept 
in a ſtate of deep debt ro us, what have we to defire 
more, and whom can we ſo much injure by reſtrictions 
as ourſelves? 
<© Reſtraints on their inn muſt then, in their na- 

ture, be impolitic; for whatever trade they carry on; 
if they get but a balance in their favour, which one 
way or other they muſt do, it will turn out to our ad- 
vantage; and ſurely, of all inſtruments for ſuppreſſing 
trade, if otherwiſe, the military and marine are the laſt 
to be employed, becuſe their arbitrary laws and princi- 
ples are quite incompatible with commerce, which can 
never flouriſh but with mildneſs and encouragement; 
nor ought vice admiralty- courts to be intruſted with 
powers over commerce; ſo likewiſe, in proportion to 
the remoteneſs of the ſcene of tranſactions from the 
ſeat of government, will ever be the degrees of the 
danger from truſting them therewith, 

„ So, whith regard to a medium of traffic, what 
could we defire more, then that our colonies ſhould 
content themſelves with a paper currency, in order 
to be enabled to ſend all the bullion they could poſh- 
bly acquire, in payment to us? Was not this content- 
ing themſelves with working for money, or effects, to 
purchaſe manufactures, and commodities of us? And 
ſhould not we have been contented with getting all their 
real wealth, and Dns them with ſuch a ſubſtitute as 
A paper currency? | 

With regard to their taxes likewiſe, if they have 
not money to pay them, and aiſo to purchaſe our ma- 
nufactures whatever is gained in one way, muſt be 


* to us in another; and ſurely it need not be re- 
marked 
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how ruinous the loſs of that trade of our ſupply to them, 
muſt prove to us. It ſurely would be time enough for 
as to think of taxing the Americans, when they had 
found the means of getting more money than they 
wanted to pay us in the way of trade; but the demand- 


it of them while they had it not, was reducing them 


to the branded Ægyptian ſlavery, of making bricks 
without ſtraw. 

In ſhort, our great object, with regard to North 
America, is that of vending our manufactures, which 
the more they are enabled to buy, ſo much the better 
it muſt be for us, in the employment of our people 
at home, and in returns we receive ; and the more we 
adhere to this general ſcheme of common intereſt, 
and the leſs we perplex ourſelves with particular and 
intricate ones, the ſafer and more advantageous will 
be the courſe we ſhall take, as well tor the peace, as 
the proſperity of both countries. 

« But I am afraid the true fact is, in this country 
of ſelf-intereſted bodies and individuals, all purſuing 
their own good to the hurt and danger of the com- 
munity, that we are more jealous of the trade than 
of the power of the North Americans, which is a ſo- 
leciſm in policy that is founded in ſhort-lighted ſelf- 
intereſt, to which in the end, it will be found to 
prove fatal. 

« To form a right judgment * concerning the ſtate 
of the colonies, we ſhould in the firſt place conſider 
the produee of their agriculture in enumerated com- 
modities ; which, with all their other products, ſent 
to Britain are well known, both from the accounts 
of the cuſtom-houſe, merchants, and planters; all 
which have been carefully examined for many years 


paſt, and from theſe it appears, that the value of all 
| M their 
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their enumerated commodities is but 767,370l. ber 
annum; even the higheſt computation does not bring 
it to 800,000]. meaning in neat proceeds to the 
planters. Their value has indeed always been com- 
puted at 600,000). till within theſe few years paſt. 
But every one, who is acquainted with the colonies, 
may ſee, that their enumerated commodities, are tlie 
chief part of their produce ; every thing they make, 
indeed, is for remittances to Britain, in order to pur- 
chaſe their neceſſaries, and to pay their debts ; 
whence we may be very certain, that their non-eniu- 
merated commodiries, ſold in other countries, are not 
equal in value to the enumerated, which are ſent to 
Britain. Accordingly, the firſt are computed at 
700,000. a year at moſt ; and if we were to enter in- 
to the particulars, no one could make them amount 
to that fum. Thus the produce of all the colonies in 
North America amounts at moſt to 1,500,000l. per 
annum, above what they conſume among themſelves ; 
and we ſhall ſee below, that it cannot well exceed 
1,400,001. All that they import into Britain, both 
in enumerated commodities, and what they purchaſe 
with ſhetro, amounts ar moſt, by the rates at the cuſ- 
tom- houſe, but to 1,066, 49 11. per annum. 

* By the cuſtom-houſe accounts, from the year 1756 
to 1761 incluſive, the ſtate of the trade between Great 
Britain and North America, during tlieſe fix years of 
war, are as follows: 

Annual exports from Britain to North 1. 


America on an average 2045 144 
Imports into Britain 752338 
Balance due to Britain | 1292806 


— — 


By the ſame accounts from 1762 to 1764. both 
| included, 
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included, ſince the peace, that the trade is thus ſtated: 


F 
Exports from Britain on an average 2002445 
Imports into Britain 1066491 
Balance due to Britain 955954 


c In theſe nine years, ſince the commencement of 
the war, from 17 56 to 1764 incluſive, the following i is 


the ſtate of the whole on an average: 1 
Exports from Britain 2037577 
Imports into Britain 857056 
Balance dye to Britain 1180521 
Total exports in theſe nine years 18338199 
Total imports | 7713506 


— 


Total balance due to Britain in ꝙ years 10624693 


„ Now, as the colonies exported to the value of 
eighteen millions, aad owe five or fix millions to Bri- 
tain, they cannot have paid more than thirteen mil- 
lions in theſe nine years, which is 1,444,000l. per 
annum; and as people who are ſo much in debt, are 
obliged to pay their all, this muſt be their annual i in- 
come, and agrees with the above account of their pro- 
duce. N 


Now, as their enumerated commodities . 


amount to | 707000 
The value of their non-enumerated 
commodities muſt be 677000 


mt 


— Sx 


Total 1444000 


— — 


© Nut as the entries at the Cuſtom· houſe are too well 
known 
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known to exceed the real value of the exports, this 
income of the colonies cannot be ſo much as theſe ac- 


counts make it, and cannot exceed 1, 400, oool. per an- 
num. Tt is indeed impoſſible to bring ſuch accounts to 


a certain preciſion ; but from this ſtate of them we 
may be well aſſured, tit the annual income of all the 
North American colonies cannot exceed a million and 
a half a year, and it is probably not ſo much. 

& From theſe accounts it appears, that the annual 
balance of trade againſt North America in favour ot 
Britain has been for the laſt pine years 1,180,000). 
but as that balance was greater in the time of war, it 
may be reckoned now in the time of peace about a 
million a year, ſo long as they export to the value of 
two millions from Britain. In the laſt nine years this 
balance has amount ed to ten millions, which is certain- 
ly more than they could pay, if we conſider their in- 
come. This confirms the accounts of the merchants, 
who make the colonies ſo much indebted to them. 
By theſe accounts this balance, has accumulated to a 
debt of five millions; and as many accounts have not 
been received, it is computed, that th. whole debt 
due to Britain in North America, amounts at leaſt to 
five millions and a half, if not fix millions. 

& Beſides this, they owe a public debt of 797,000]. 
Thus their public and private debts amount to more 
than ſix millions of money ; the intereſt of which a- 
lone, at five per cent. comes to 350,000]. but as many 
of them pay eight per cent. according to the cuſtom of 
the trade, the intereſt of their debts may be reckon; 
ed half a million a year; eſpecially if we add the loſs 
they ſuſtain in the exchange by making remittances 
of -money, which has of late been thirty and forty 
per cent. and the ten per cent. they pay on proteſted 


bills, with fix per cent. per annum till they are diſ- 
charged. 
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charged. If we add this to the balance of trade they 
owe to Britain, the two amount to their whole in- 
come. 

If we deduct this intereſt of their debts, loſs of 
exchange, and proteſted bills, from their income a- 
bove mentioned, their neat income is but oo, oool. a 
year; which is the whole of what all the colonies in 
North America haye to purchaſe their neceflaries from 
Britain- 'This ſum divided among three millions of peo- 
ple is but ſix ſhillings a head per annum. Even if we 
allow-their income to be a million and a half a year, it 
is but ten ſhillings a bead. 

<+ Thus the colonies have to diſcharge a debt of fix 
or ſeven millions, to pay an annual balance of nigh one 
million; and to maintain three millions of people, out 
of an income of a million and a half a year at moſt, 
which is certainly impracticable.— If their whole in- 
come were to be appropriated to the payment of their 
debts alone, and they were to take nothing either from 
Britain, or the Weſt Indies, ir would not difcharge 
their debts, with intereſt, in five years.—lIrt is common- 
ly computed, that all their perſonal eſtates are not 
worth aboye ſix millions; that they would hardly pay 
their debis to Britain; and that their current caſh 
would not pay the intereſt of their debts alone for half 
a year, How then does it appear, © they can cer- 
tainly bear more, they ought to pay more?“ as we 
are told by the author of the late regulations concern- 
ing the colonies. 

If we allow theſe colonies to have ten ſillings a a- 
head per annum to expend in Britain, it would not 
purchaſe a ſixth part of their neceſſaries; and as their 
neat income is but fix ſhillings a head, it will not pur- 
chaſe a tenth part of them. To ſupply them with 
geceſſaries from Britain, not to mention many other 

articles, 
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articles, would require at leaſt three pounds a head, 
as appears from many particular eſtimates, At thus 
rate of three pounds a head, three millions of people 
would ſpend nine millions a year; but as their 1ncuuc 
is only a million and a half, the difference ot ichen 
millions and a half muſt be looked upon as a national 
loſs; which we not only encreaſe, but render iricpara- 
ble, by taxes, duties, confinement of their ſettlemcuis, 
&c. all which oblige them to ſupply themſelves. | By 
theſe proceedings we deprive the nation of ſuch ad- 
yantages, which might be reaped from the colonies, 
for the ſake, or rather the impracticable attempt, of 
raiſing Io, ol, to maintain Canada and Florida. 

This bad ſtate of the colonies is owing to three 
cauſes; the firſt and chief is, che wearing out of the 
lands, and great increaſe of the people, who conſume 
twice or thrice as much as they uſed to do, while their 
lands do not produce half as much, although that is 
the ſource of their whole ſupport. They now likewiſe 
require, for their own conſumption, molt of the articles 
imported by their trade, which they uſed formerly to 
ſell, and to make money by them, particularly ſugar. 
Nov as theſe cauſes are daily growing more prevalent, 
we may fee the neceſſity of extending their ſettlements, 
and improving their old plantations; without which this 
ſtate of the colonies is never likely to be remedied, but 
mult daily grow worſe, 

IJheir expences in the war have likewiſe involved 
them in great part of this debt. It appears from the 
certificate of the commander in chief, that he had 
twenty thouſand provincial troops under his command, 
beſides what they had in other ſervices ; to pay theſe 
troops, they raiſed about fix millions, and owe that 
ſum to Eritain. Hence they ſeem to haye run in debt 


tQ 
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to Britain for all their expences in the war, and if they 
were to raiſe any more money, it could only be by the 
ſame means, or by diminiſhing their exports from 
Britain. 

In theſe circumſtances it is impoſſible that they 
ſnould have any money. The balance of trade they 
owe to Britain, would in one year drain them of all 
the money they have, were it five times more than it is. 
They have no way to get money but by a trade to 
the Weſt Indies, the balauce of which is againſt them, 
ſo that it is impoſſible to make money by it. By that 
trade they rather loſe than gain.— Hence in all theſe 
colonies you hardly meet with any thing but paper for 
money. This paper occaſions a trade and circulation, 
it is true, but as the balance of that trade is ſo much a- 
gainſt them, it drains them of their current caſh, and 
leaves nothing but paper behind. Thus their trade and 
paper currency drain them of that money, which their 
agriculture brings in. And when their caſh is gone, 
ſo that they have none to exchange their paper, ſo it 
is no longer of any value, if it be not for an internal 
commerce among themſelves; this ruins their credit in 
Britain, and puts them upon manufactures. It is there- 
fore more prejudical to the nation at home, than to the 
colonies, to drain them entirely of money, and to leave 
them no medium oftrade with Britain. That only o- 
bliges them to make their own neceſſaries inſtead of 
purchaſing them here; and let any one judge, which is 
the greateſt gainer by that alternative. 

They who imagine, that the colonies have mo- 
ney, ſeem not to know what they are, or ſhould be, 
It is expected they ſhould purchaſe all their manufac- 
tures from Britain, which alone is impoſſible. If they 
were to purchaſe one half of them, they could never 

hare 
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any money: The raw and unwrought meterials, by 
which they ſhould purchaſe their manufactures, if 
they could make them, are of ſo much leſs value, that 
the one will never pay for the other. There are no 
people in the world who purchaſe all their manufac- 
tures; or if they were to do it, they could never have 
money. The mere and unmanufactured produce of 
lands will never purchaſe manufactures. Suppoſe 
we were to make no manufaQures in Britain, how 
ſhould we be ſupplied with them? It is by manufac- 
tures, that this nation gains its wealth; and it you 
would have the colonies to get money, or pay taxes, 
they muſt do the ſame, and not only ſupply themſelves, 
but vend their manufactures in order to raiſe that mo- 
ney; which thefe proceedings will ſoon drive them to. 
Thus the very thought of raiſing money in the colo- 
nies, is contrary to the firſt principles of colonization, 
and to the mtereſt of Britain in them. It mult infalli- 
bly make them her rivals both in trade and manutac- 
tures. 

But if this is the caſe of the moſt fruitful coun- 
tries, what can we expect from North America! or 
from the produce of the poor and mean lands there, 
the greateſt part of which will hardly yield the bare 
neceſſaries of life! What could any one ever expect 
from a little tobacco, rice, pitch and tar, or fiſh, the 
chief products ot North America, or any thing elſe 
it produces, to maintain two or three millions of peo- 
ple and to raiſe money! They who could expect this, 
muſt be totally unacquainted with the value of theſe 
commodities. If the colonies could purchaſe halt 
their neceſſaries from Britain, it would be a very con- 
ſiderable income, and worth four or five millions a 
year to Britain; but on the lands they now poſſeſs, 


if they are confined to them they will never be able 
to 
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to purchaſe à fourth, if a tenth part of the neceſſa- 


ries they want. There are but two ways for any pco- 
ple to ſubſiſt, to wit, by the produce of lands, or of 
labour; that is, by agriculture, or manufactures; 
and if they can make nothing by the firſt, they muſt 
neceſſarily apply to the other, which is the preſent 
ſtate of the colonies. They now conſume the chief 
part of what their lands produce, and have no way 
to get manufactures but by making them. To theſe 
two reſources many will add trade; but that can on- 
ly be carried on in the produce of lands, or manu- 
factures; without which, you loſe by trade, as the 
colonies do; which will ſoon oblige them to trade in 
their own manufactures, if they depend on that, in- 
ſtead of agriculture. _ CITE | 
The plenty which many perceive in the colonies 
proceeds from their land, and not from wealth; they 
are only rich in flocks and herds, like the patriarchs 
of old, and not in money. If any man ſhew a great- 
er ſign of opulence, it all proceeds from the labour 
of ſlaves; who are ſo chargeable, that they rather 
give their owners credit than wealth, till they are no 
longer able to pay their dehts, which is their preſent 
condition. Hence they who go to the colonies, and 
ſee ſigns of opulence in them, as they imagine, on- 
ly deceive themſelves, and impoſe upon the whole 
nation, when they pretend to be mighty well acquaint- 
ed with them. | | 

* Upon all theſe accounts, it muſt appear to be 
abſolutely impracticable ever to raiſe a revenue in the 


colonies in /erling caſh, in which they were to have 


paid their taxes. They pay their own taxes either 
in ſtaple commodities, or their paper currency; and 
no one can expect to get money, where there is none. 
Ik they may hare a little current caſh, it is not pro- 
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perly theirs, but belongs to the Merchants of Britain, 
to whom it is due. This is a ſtock of the nation in 
trade, left there by the merchants, in order to im- 
prove it; and to apply that to any other purpoſe, is 
like a merchant who lives upon his capital, inſtead of 
improving it by trade, which ſoon brings them both 
to an end. But if Britain thus ruins her trade, in or- 
der to maintain /anding\armies in time of peace, this 
muſt become a very different nation from what it ever 
has been, or ceaſe to be one. | 
„The advantages of the North American trade 
ſeem not to be conſidered in a public light; their 
commodities are of ſo ſmall value, that they are very 
unprofitable either ro make, or to trade in them, but 
they are on that account more profitable ro the pub- 


lic; if they are vile and cheap, it is becauſe they 


are groſs and bulky, by which they are fources of 
navigation, and fapport the maritime power. of the 
nation. If you caculate the freight, commiſſion, and 
charges, on the products of North America, they a- 
mount to half their value; which is all gain to Bri- 
tain, but is ſo much deducted from the income of the 
colonies. From a particular account of the whole 
trade of North America, too long to be here inſert- 
ed it appears, that the grofs proceeds, including 
freight and all charges, amount in value, to Britain, 
to three millions a year, when the net proceeds to 
the planters do not exceed a million and a half: and 
as theſe charges, are all paid by the planters, out of 

the firſt produce of their commodities, this nation 
certainly does not enjoy any trade ſo profitable as this 
ef we examine into the circumſtances of the in- 
habitants of our plantations, and our own,“ fays a 


very good judge *, it will appear, that not one 


fourth 
VV Gee on Trade, P. 149. 
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fourth part of their product redounds to their own 


profit. 
& Thus the colonies, which produce ſtaple com- 


modities for Britain, are a much greater advantage 
to the nation than ſtems to be apprehended. They 
pay, one with another, one half of all that they make, 
for tranſporting and vending the reſt, which is all ex- 


pended, in Britian, By that means you get their all, 


and cannot poſſibly have any more. Neither can it 


be expected, that any people can ever be worth mo- 


ney in their ſituation. Were they to have the pro- 
fits only of tranſporting and vending their own pro- 
ducts, their income would be double of what it is; 
but as theſe are now all reaped by Britain, it is to 
rob the nation of its beſt income, to deprive it of 
this. This is the advamage of the colonies, and the 
tax which they pay for their protection; which muſt, 


appear a very conſiderable one, as it amounts to one 


half of all they make ; and is much more -advantage- 
ous to the nation than a petty revenue, which they 
cannot poſſibly have money to pay, as that all centers 
in Britain. | | 
„ Beſides this deduction on their products, and 
the heavy duties upon them, the colonies pay all the 
taxes of Britain on every thing they conſume ; as it 
is well known, all taxes fall on the conſumers who- 
ever may firſt pay them. Now, as theſe taxes on 
Britiſh goods amount at leaſt to fifty or ſixty per cent. 
and the colonies pay ſuch a great part of what they 
purchaſe them with, is not this much more advanta- 
geous to the nation than a petty revenue? Were they 
to pay 100, oool. in taxes, they muſt ſuppiy them- 
ſelves with manufactures to that value; this would e- 
ſtabliſh manufactures among them; the public would 


lois the taxes and duties on theſe goods; the mer- 


chants their profits, and the nation the benefit of the 
| 2 | trade 
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trade and navigation; which loſſes would amount to 
twice or thrice as much as the tax. And this loſs 
would fall much heayier on the landed intereſt than 
the mercantile ; the profits of the merchants in the 
trade to North America are but ſmall : they are rec- 
koned not to exceed ten per cent. but allowing them 
to be twenty-five per cent. the other ſeyenty-five is 
expended on the manufactures of the kingdom, and 
chiefly ſuch as are made of Britiſh materials, which 
are all gain to the land- owners. Let not the landed 
gentlemen therefore, expect to relieve the burdens 
on their eſtates, by taxes on the colonies; that is a 
certain way to entail their taxes on them and their poſ- 
terity for ever, and render them unable to bear the 
burden. They muſt than pay their taxes themſelves, 
inſtead of having them paid by the colonies, who 
conſume the produce of their lands, and employ 
their tradeſmen who are maintained on the land. 


CHAPBF 
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An account of the firſt ſettlements in Næu- England —ibeir 
hardſhips —their progreſs—their religion and churches 
—Mapachuſet charter — Harvard college, &c. 


As in the courſe of this hiſtory, many arguments 
will ariſe, concerning the rights of the coloniſts, and 
the principles of the Engliſh government, with re- 
gard to them; it may be neceſſary, after we have 
hinted afewreaſons of the preſent conteſt, to give ſome 
account of the origin of theſe colonies, with which we 
are now contending. Whether all the accounts of the 
ancients concerning the peopling of America are a- 
pocryphical or true, I will not pretend to affirm or 
deny. At ſo great a diſtance from the original of a 
people, fo far ſeparated from the reſt of the world, 
many things that have been written are unknown, 


many things are uncertain, and very few that 


can be fully depended upon as matters of fact. From 
ſome circumſtances acknowledged by creditable wri- 
ters, it is highly probable that there were parts of 
America inhabited by Britons, three hundred years 
before the. Spaniards knew any thing of theſe weſtern 
parts. Modern writers, by adopting a new theory 
of hiſtory, have, by one daſh of the pen, ſtruck out 
all the very ancient accounts of nations, and their man- 
ners as fabulous ; and at once freed themſelves both 
of the truth and falſchood of ancient records. The 


authority 
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authority of Diodorus Siculus, Plato, and others, are 
now conſidered as mere dreams, and the more mo- 
dern accounts of Spaniſh and Portugueſe Papiſts re- 
ceived as the data and firſt principles of American 
hiſtory. Columbus is allowed in general to be the 
firſt diſcoverer of America in theſe latter times, 
though De la Vega informs us, that one Sanchex, a 
native of Helve, in Spain, diſcovered theſe regions be- 
fore him. It was in the year 1492 that Columbus 
entered upon his enterprize, and diſcovered the nor- 
thera parts of America; and in 1497 that Americus 
Veſputius diſcovered the ſouthern parts. In this ſame 
year, the two Cabots, the father and fon, under the 
commiſhon of King Henry the ſeyenth, made further 
diſcoveries than either Americus or Columbus, for 
which they were highly honoured by the king of 
England, What gives the preference to the two Eng- 
Eſhtmen, above the Genoeſe and the Florentine is, 
that the Britons diſcovered the continent, when the 
others only diſcovered ſome iſlands, and did not dif: 
cover the main land till a year after it had been dil- 
covered by the Cabots. Americus came after them 
both, and gave a name to the whole weſtern world, 
to which, as a diſcoverer, he was no ways entitled, 
It was in conſequence of the diſcoveries which the Ca- 
bots made, that after adventurers in England, made 
their acquaintance with the weſtern parts of the globe. 
Moft of the attempts to ſettle colonies in America 
were unfucceſsful at firſt, which happened either 
through the ignorance of the adventurers, or the 
treachery of ſome particular perſons among them; who, 
| for ſelfiſh and intereſted purpoſes, betrayed the truſt 
repoſed in them. Sir Walter Raliegh, Willoughby, 
Frobiſher, Gilbert, and Goſnold, made ſeveral bold 
and unſucceſsful attempts before they ſucceeded, and 

| Ny | their 
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cheir utmoſt efforts proceeded little farther than to 


diſcover the poſſiblity of ſettling colonies in thoſe 
parts of the world. The greateſt part of the weſtern 
continent, towards the north, was called at firſt Vir- 


ginia, either becauſe the firſt white perſon that was 
born there was a female, or in honoar of the Queen 


of England, under whoſe ſanction they had made the 
diſcovery; This country was at firſt diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of North and South Virginia, till Captain 
Smith, in the year 1614, by preſenting a map of 
North Virginia had its name changed to that of New- 


England. | 


'The violence of the Laudean party in England m 

a great meaſure promoted the population of America: 
and without any deſign of advancing the intereſts of 
adventurers, gave exiſtence to ſchemes that planted 
an Engliſh race of people in the wilds of the weſt. 
In the year 1620, fome perſons, who at that time 
were called Puritans, to avoid the violence of reli- 
gious perſecution fled ro Holland, and fettled at Ley- 
den, where they were allowed the free exercife of 
their religion. After they had continued there for 
ſome years, they began to find a lukewarmneſs of 
temper, and callouſneſs of diſpoſition gradually en- 
creaſe upon them, and were afraid, that by conſtant 
intereourſe with the lukewarm Dutchmen, their po- 
ſterity would in proceſs of time loſe all that zeal which 
they thought neceflary to ſupport that form of reli- 
gion they approved of. Their children had married 
into Dutch families, and their congregation began to 
decline: they therefore projected the ſcheme of emi- 
gration to America, chiefly with a deſign to plant a 
church according to that form which they had now 
ſet up in Holland. This congregation of Chriſtians 
were called Independents, becauſe they maintained 
| | that 
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that congregational churches are independent on alf 
Epiſcopal or Preſbyterian juriſdiction, and held that 
profeſſed believers of the Goſpel, uniting in the faith 
and worſhip of the New Teſtament, have a juſt right 
to exerciſe all religious diſcipline within their congre- 
gation; without being accountable to any foreign ju- 
riſdiction. After much deliberation, it was reſolved 
that the younger part ſhould go and ſettle in America, 
under the proreQion- of the King of England, where 
they might enjoy the liberty of their conſciences, and 
be capable of encouraging their friends and any. 
men to follow them. 

They ſent their agents into England, and ob- 
tained a patent from the crown, and agreed with 
ſeyeral merchants to become adventurers in the 


undertaking. Several members of the church, over 


whom the famous Mr Robinſon was paſtor, fold 
their eſtates, and made a common bank, with which 
they purchaſed a ſmall ſhip of ſixty tons, and hired 
another of one hundred and eighty. The agents fail. 
ed into Holland with their own ſhip, to take in as 
many of the congregation as were willing to embark- 
While the other veſſel was freighting with all neceſ- 
ſaries for the new plantation. All things being ready, 
Mr Robinſon kept a day of faſting and praying with 
his congregation, and took his leave of the adven- 
furers with the following exhortation: 
© Brethren, we are now quickly to part from one 
© another, and whither I may ever live to fee your 
faces on earth any more, the God of heaven only 
knows; but whether the Lord has appointed that 
or no, I charge you before God, and his bleſſed 
* angels, that ye follow me no farther than you haye 
© ſeen me follow the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
* If God reveal any thing to yon, by any other in- 
ſtrument 
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C yer/t to break forih out of his. holy word. For my 


part, I cannot ſufficiently. bewail the, condition of 


the reformed churches, who are come to a period 


in religion, and will, go at preſent, no farther than 


the ioſtruments of their reformation. The Lu- 


« therans.,cannot be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther ſaw; whatever part of his, will our God 
has, revealed, to Calvin, they will rather die then 
embrace it; and the Calviniſts, you ſee, ſtuck faſt 
* where they were left by that great man of God, 
« who.yet {aw not all things. 

This is a miſery. much to be lamented, for though 
q they were burning and, ſhining lights in their times, 


yet they penetrated not into the whole council of 


* God, but were they now living, would be as wil- 
ling to embrace further light as that which they firſt 
received. I beſeech you, remember tis an article 
« of our church covenants, that you be ready to re- 
* ceive, whatever, truth ſhall be made known to you 
from the written word of God. Remember that 
and every other article of your ſacred covenant. 
But I muſt here withal exhort you, to take heed 
what you receive as truth, examine it, conſider it, 
* and compare it with other ſcriptures of truth, before 
you receive it, for it is not poſſible that the chriſti- 
an world ſhould come ſo lately out of ſuch thick an- 

* tichriſtian darkneſs, and that perfection of know- 
* ledge ſhould break forth at once.” 


On the - firſt of July, the wee went from 


ancients of 


Leyden to Mee whither Mr Robinſon and the 


bY, congregation accompanied them; they 
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cominued together all night, aud next morning, after 
mutual embrates, Mr Robinſon kneeled down on the 
ſea · ſhlore, and with a fervent prayer, committed them 
to the protection and bfeſſing of heaven The ad- 
venturers were about one hundred and twenty, who 

Having joined their other ſhip, failed for New. Eng- 
land on the fiſth of Auguſt; but one of their veſſels 
proving leaky, they left it, and etmbarked in one vel. 
fel, which arriyed at Cape Cod on the ninth of No- 
| vember, ote thouſand fix hundred and twemy. Sad 
was the condition of theſe poor men, who had winter 
before them, and no accommodations on land for 
theit entertainment: moſt of them were in 2 weak 
and fickly condition with the voyage, but there was 
no remedy: they therefore manned their long boat, 
and having coaſted the ſhore, at length found a to- 
lerable harbour, where they landed their effects, and 
on the twenty- fifth of December, began to build a 
ſtore-houſe; aud fone ſmall cottages to preſetve them 
from the weather. Their company was divided into 
nineteen families, each family having an allotment of 
land for lodging and gardens, in proportion to the 
number of perſons of which it conſiſted; and to pre- 
vent diſputes, the ſituation of each family was decided 
by lot. They agreed likewiſe upon ſome laws for 
- their civil and military government, and having cho- 
ſen a governor, they called the place of _ ſettle- 
ment by the name of New Plymouth. 

Theſe new*planters underwent great hardſhips 
when they firſt went over, and many of them died 
through the fatigues of their voyage, and a diſtemper 
which raged among them. Their friends in England 
ſent them ſupplies, and notwithſtanding all difficulties 
they maintained they ſtation, and laid the foundation 


of one of the nobleſt ſettlements in America ; ; —_ 
as 
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has proyed an aſy lum io many Non conformiſts ſince 
that time. 
In the firſt ſpring after theſe new ſettlers had 1 wea- 


thered, out a ſevere Winter, when they began to look 


after what things were neceſſary far, their further ſuſ- 


tenance, they were ſuddenly ſurpriſed, with, the ap- 


pearance of two Indians, who, in broken Engliſh, 


bad them welcome, One of theſe Indians had been 


acquainted. with ſome, of the Engliſh who, had been fiſh- 


in 2 on the eaſtern parts of New-England, and the o- 


r had been ſeduced by a. ſhipmaſter aboard his vel- 


ſel, aud carried to Eyrepe,. with ſome others, and 
there ſold a flave, but had made his eſcape to Eng- 
land, out of Spain, and become ſervant, to one Mr. 
Slany, from whom he had found a way to return to 
his own, country. This Indian's name was, Squanto. 


He performed, many good offices to this infant colo- 


ny, and inſtructed them how to plant Indian corn, and 
made them acquainted with ane of the principal 
Sachems in the country, who came with ſome of his 
people from a great diſtance to pay them a viſit, enter- 
ed into à league with them, and became ſubjects of 


England. Abos inform us of a ſtrange device 
that this Squanto obſerved, to bring the Sachems 
and Indians into friendſhip with the coloniſts, and un- 
der the government of the Engliſh. He perſuaded 


them that the King of England kept the plague lock - 


ed up in a cellar, and could let it out when he plea- 
ſed, to deſtroy them all. This had a great effect up- 
on the appre henſions of thoſe ignorant ſavages, who 


had ſeen the greateſt part of their neighbours a few 


years before ſwept away by a moſt terrible plague. 


This friendly ſtratagem of Squanto was a happy mean 
of preſerving this infant colony, and was by the pi. 
ous and religious people of theſe times, conſidered 


as 


108 eee 
48 4 ſpecial imerpofrion of providence in their fa. 


your. - inn 
In tlie midſt of many trial Migge and Abby 
pointments, thoſe coloniſts colifhred to ſupport rhem- 
felves, and maintain their religion, As their clreuniftan- 
ces would permit, till a company of entlemen in Eig- 
land gavp chiept furrher' relief and a ſtance. vb 
* From the "tithe that the elt adventurers went over 
to America, tlie loſſes that thoſe at hame had ſuſtain. 
ed in their ſubſtance” in ſupporting them, made them 
turn ſick of thoſe adventures. But there were othier 
noblemen and gentlemen” who- were ready ro engage 
in'this'caufe; and obtained à hnñy grant; 10 20, Cf all 
the country between the latitudes 40 and 48, arid Had 
a patent made out to them, under the title of“ the 
Council eſtabliſhed at Plymouth; in the county of De- 
von, for the Plänting, ruling, ordering. and govern- 
ing of New. England in Ae their heirs and aſ- 
igns. * This afterwards received. the name of the 


11 


tor Gedel ehe entered into a treaty with theſe 
new patentecs. In conſequence of this, the council 
- of Plymouth, by a deed under their comm6n ſeal, 
gave, granted, bargained, and ſold to Henry Boſwell, 
and five others, gentlemen of Dorſetſhire, their Perz 


- and affigns, ind their aſſociates for ever, all that part 


of New-England therein deſcribed, at the bottom of 
a certain bay there, commonly called Maſſachuſetts 
bay. In this deed, there was granted, all rights, ju- 
riidictions, royalties, liberties, freedoms, immunities, 
privileges, franchiſes, pre-eminences, and.commodities 
whatſoever, which they themſelves had or might ex- 


erciſe, or enjoy within the ſaid lands. Some _ 
after 
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after, this company was joined with ſeyeral gentle. 
men in London, the Principal of whom was Sir Rich- 
ard Saltonſtall, and a new draught of the former pa- 
tent was made out, a and the names of the new adven- 
turers inſerted in it. It was confirmed by the King, 
and paſſed the ſeals March 4th 1628.” By the royal 
charter, this company was created a corporation, 
and had governors and aſſiſtants appointed, and were 
impowered to chuſe annually their ſucceſſors upon the 
firſt day of Eaſter term. They accordingly met, and 
for the firſt time, on the 13th of May 1628, choſe a 

governor, deputy-governor, and eighteen aſfſiſtants. 
At this time the court agreed that every one of the 
company who ſhould” ſubſcribe 30 l. ſhould have 
200 acres of land for their dividend, and in propor- 
tion for a greater ſum. A liſt of the names of ſubſcri. 
bers, and the ſums ſubſcribed, was tranſmirted to Mr 
Endicot; whom they had juſt a little before ſerit over 
as governor in the plantation. This was the firſt roy- 
al charter, and the original of ſettling the Maſſachu- 
ſetrs bay, This company was formed upon a plan fi- 
milar to that of the Eaſt-India company. The gen- 
tlemen who formed this company were reſident in 
England, and choſe their governor, deputy-governor, 
and aſſiſtants out of their own body, reſident among 


themſelves, and then ſent out a perſon under their au- 


thority, as governor, to diſpoſe of the new ſettle- 
ment. The firſt of theſe was Mr Endicor, whom they 
ſent away as ſoon as the charter was executed, to take 
care of the colony, and to prevent the new ſettlers 
from returning home, who were in great diſtreſs, ang 
intended to have returned to England. 

Among the ſeveral debates concerning the nature 
of charters, it has neyer been yet fairly determined, 


Werber ſuch royal patents, granted for ever, to cor- 


porate 
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porate bodies, fulfilling the conditions of their char. 
ters, can be diſſolyed at the pleaſure of the legiſlature, 
; The only difficulty concerning this charter is, whe- 
, after the company removed, from Old. England to 
Nerz England, the acts and proceedings of that com- 
pany, had the ſame force as before? Reaſon and juſtice 
will readily « determine this point in the affirmative; but 
What it nay. be as a point of law, I will got affirm. 
If rhe ſovereign. has a right to grant charters, accor- 
ding 1. The laws of che empire, one charter muſt be 
as good 38 another; 5 and if an act of parliament be 
neceflary to. make them legal. and certain, then all 
the charters of incorporated bodies muſt haye that 
Auction, otherwiſc they, are not good tenures for any 
privileges, It would appear that the aboye- mention. 
ed charter was a charter to hold lands within certain 
latitudes, and to authoriſe theſe ſettlers to chuſe 2 
governor and aſliſtants. Fi rom whence it is, natural 
ro infer, that it gave them authority within thoſe dif- 
tricts, when, the inbabitants ſhould encreaſe, to en- 
creaſe. the number of aſſiſtants; or at leaſt to grant 
to all who ſhould incorporate with them, according 
to the intention of the grant, the ſame privileges, ac- 
cording to cheir charters, as members of the COrpora- 
Non. Theſe adventurers did not intend to ſet up any 
independent government, but meant to continue mem- 
rs of the Britiſh, empire ; but they certainly beliex- 
ed that their removing from one place of the empire 
| $0 another, did not deprive them of that oe 
= other ſubje&s of the ſovereign. enjoyed. M 
£9 purchaſed lands under the ſanction of their \ 
a, they did not imagine that they were not their own, 
;ight be taken from them at the pleaſure of the 
Iciti . legiſlature without their conſent. They cer- 


tainly, underſtood that their eſtates were. were 
| e 
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held upon condition of their fulfilling the allegiatice 


to the ſovereign implied in their charter, and that d 


power in Britain could take them from them, — 1 


out manifeſt injuſtice, and breach of faith. As tot 
difference between Old and New- England frecholde, 


lawyers and caſuiſts may have ſuch to ay; but 


tracing matters to their original, it will be found tha 
the greateſt part of thoſe eſtates called freeholds; ant 


the tenures of corporations, are only founded upon 


the grants of princes, and the charters of forereigns. 
When royal charters are granted, which are under- 
ſtood to give a title to certain privileges of freedom 
it is alſo underſtood that this freedom is the ſame in 
all parts of the ſame empire; and that though there 
is no new government granted, yet all the new privi- 
leged ſubjects have as good a right as the old ones, 
to enjoy the ſame freedom. The coloniſts, by going 
to America, were not freed from the juriſdiction of 
the 'Britiſh parliament, nor did they pretend to any 
ſuch liberty; but they imagined that when they were 
made free by charter, that a foundation was laid, for 
their having ſome ſhare in the legiſlature. * All acts of 
parliament are certainly binding upon every part of 
the empire; but this ariſes from either an expreſſed 
or implied repreſentation of the ſubjects in parliament: 
and though the king cannot give a charter to aboliſh 
acts of parliament, he may, notwithſtanding, actvy- 
ding to the laws, give a new qualification to ſubjects, 
to make them a part of the ſame legiflature. The 


coloniſts who were freemen of the empire were bound 


by the laws thereof; but in ſo far as they were free- 
men, they were alſo entitled to a ſhare in the legiſla- 
ture; to refuſe them the latter, would be looſing them 
from all obligation « to the former, or ſubjecting them 

to 
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to an arbitrary Newer again which they had noi re- 
medy, 507 

Ih The firſt coloniſts rom to 8 had but bern . 
2 ideas of civil and religious liberty; for the co- 
lony of Maſſachuſetts bay confined their civil liberty 
10 their church- members, and permitted none to a 
ſhare in their government, who were not joined mem- 
bers in their congregations. And with regard to re- 
ligious freedom, they were... exceedingly narrow 
minded, and inſtead of tolerating people of different 
ſentiments, they perſecuted the innocent Quakers 
with unrelenting rigour. They were, no doubt, much 


fretted and chagrined in their tempers, with the uſage 


rhey had met with in their own country; and had 
imbibed the temper of the times, which was very far 
from being mild. It does not appear that their pro- 
feſſed principles taught them the practices they found- 
ed upon them, but their behaviour was rather a per- 
verſion of their principles. They, through long op- 
preſſion, had acquired a ſourneſs of temper, and a 
ſolemnity of manners, of which their religion and 
whole behaviour was ſeaſoned; ſo that their religion 
was more under the government of their manners, 
than became the purity of their profeſſion. The peo- 
ple were much to be blamed, though their religion 
deſerves commendation. It was a boiſterous age in 
which they lived, and it could not well be expected 
that men who had ſuffered ſo many hardſhips and ſe- 
yerities would be exceeding mild in their tempers. 

Ihe people who at this time emigrated to America, 
were generally of two ſorts : ſuch as fled from perſe- 
cution, on account of their religion; and ſuch as were 


influenced by the love of worldly advantage: Theſe, 


as their motives were different, frequently purſued 


different meaſures to obtain their ends, But every 
reader 
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reader of their hiſtory muſt confeſs that an unanimi- 
ty was maintained beyond what could have been ex- 
pected, in ſuch ſingular circumſtances. The force of 
religion was ſuch a bond of union in the minds of the 
m̃ajority, that amidſt all the various jarrings and con- 
tentions which happened among them, they never 
proceeded ſo far as to come to any conſiderable rup- 
ture. They bore one another's infirmities, and over- 
looked many faults, which in ordinary cafes they would 
not have done; their mutual hardſhips cemented them 
rogether, and made them ſhew compaſhon ro each 
other, as ſtrangers in a foreign land. 

After the government, together with their firſt 
charter, was removed from England to the colony, 
they began to encreaſe exceedingly faſt; perſons of 
rank and fortune not only patronized them, but bore 
them company into the wilderneſs of America. The 
Lady Arabella Johnſton, and ſeveral others of rank 
and condition forſook their own natiye homes, and 
crofled the Atlantic, where they might enjoy the free 
exerciſe of their religion, Their Governor, John 
Wintrop, Eſq; and their deputy-governor, Thomas 
Dudley, Eſq; were men of character and abilities, 
who did not leave England for the ſake of gain, but 
to maintain a good conſcience : they poſſeſſed all the 
enjoyments in their native country that moſt people 
are fond of, but they wanted liberty of conſcience, 
which is one of the greateſt enjoyments .They there- 
fore committed their lives and their fortunes to the 
mercy of winds and ſeas, for the hope of enjoying 
liberty in a country they never ſaw, and where they 
could promiſe themſelves nothing but | hardſhips and 
difficulties. A fleet of eleven ſhips, of which the Ara- 
bella was the admiral's ſhip, a veſſel of three hundred 
and fifty tons, landed ſafe in New-England in the mid- 
P dle 
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dle of July 1630. Two thouſand, paſſengers came 


over inthis fleet, carrying with them as much of their 
fortunes as they could command, with all things they 
thought neceſſary. for the climate in which they de- 
ſigned to ſettle. 

Soon after their arrival, Lady Arabella died of a 
diſtemper which ſhe: had contracted in the voyage, to 
the great grief of her friends, and of the coloniſts ; 
and many of the company were likewife carried off by 
diſeaſes common to the climate. There were two 
things which at this time alarmed them greatly; ſcar- 
city of proviſions and fear of the Indians: ſcorching 
droughts had in a great meaſure conſumed. the fruits 
of the ground; ſo that the neceſſaries of life became 
exceedingly ſcarce, and the whole colony were indan- 
ger of periſhing. From this fear they. were happily 
delivered, by the arrival of ſeveral ſhips from Ireland, 
laden with various ſorts of proviſions, which ſupplied 
their neceſſity for the preſent, till more ſupplies could 
be provided. The ſame providence thai delivered 
them from the dread of famine, removed alſo. their 
other ground of fear. A molt dreadful plague, toge- 
ther with the ſmall-pox, had ſwept away nine out of 
ten of the natives, ſo that the few that remained, fled 
from the infection, to more diſtant places of the coun- 
try. Theſe new ſettlers after their artival, did not 
conſider the patent of the King to be a ſufficient title to 
give them poſſeſſion of the lands of the original na- 
tives; they therefore, before they pretended to pof- 
ſeſs any tracts of ground, made a lawful purchaſe 


thereof from the true proprietors, and paid them a 


price for what they afterwards poſſeſſed. 
To reaſon, it is an high abſurdity, for a King of Bri- 
tain, or any otlier ſovereign, to pretend to give char- 


ters of right to other people's poſſeſſions, becauſe 
ſome 
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ſome of their ſubjects, when ſkampering round the 
globe, ſhould chance to ſee their country as they are 
paſſing along. With as much juſtice might ſome a- 
ther nations grant charters to their ſubjects, of poſſeſ- 
ſions in England and France, becauſe ſome adventur- 
ers of their nations happened to fail along their 
coaſts, as the people in England and France grant 
charters to their ſul jects in America. It was a fair 
acknowledgment of thoſe ſettlers, that they did not 
believe their charters gave them a lawful title, when 
they purchaſed their lands trom the natives of the 
country; and it is certainly no more than an act of 
juſtice, which all nations ſhould obſerve towards thoſe 
that are giving them no trouble, to purchaſe what they 
mean to poſſeſs in their country, If, after they have 
made their purchaſe, they intend to hold of their na- 
tive country as ſubjects for protection, they ought 
undoubtedly to pay the ordinary reſpects due to its 
government, and enjoy the common rights of others 
ol the community. A charter can never lawfully 
proceed any farther than a promiſe of protection of 
thoſe lawful poſſeſſions which the ſubjects of a govern- 
ment have acquired: for no government can give a 
right to a foil which, does not belong thereto. It is 
plain from this obſervation, that this Maſſachuſetts 
colony did not derive their right of manorſhip from 
any ſovereign, but from purchaſe; for at no time 
can It be faid, that ever the lands of the Indians be- 
longed to either king or parliament of any nation in 
Europe, Their charter affirms that they were to 
hold their title to the ſoil in common, and free ſoc- 
cage, as the manor of Eaſt- Greenwich in Kent *, 

| but 


* MASSACHUSETTS COLONY CHARTER. 
Whereas dar moſt deare and roy- mory, by his Highneſs's letters pa- 
al Father Ning James of bleſſed me- tents bearing date at Weſtminſter 
tho 
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but how a title could be given to a ſoil by thoſe to 


whom it did not belong, 


appears rather whimſical 


and abſurd. It may be an amuſement for lawyers to 
trifle with, but juſtice and equity will remove all ſuch 
ideas. One would think the coloniſts, rhough they 
were flying from appreſſion, had at this time very 
mean ideas of juſtice and liberty, to ſolicit a pa- 
tent to carry in their pockets, to à foreign country, 
to claim a right to other people's lawful poſſeſſions. 


It would appear they ſaw the inconſiſtency, and claim- 


the third day of November, in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, hath 
given and granted unto the Coun- 
cil eſtabliſhed at Plymouth in the 
county of Devon, for the planting, 
ratings canon, and governing of 
New-England in America, and to 
their _ heirs, ſucceflours, and aſ- 
ſignes for ever : All that part of A- 
merica lying and being in breadth 
from fourty degrees of northerly 
latitude from the Equinoxtial line 
to fourty-eight degrees of the ſaid 
northerly latitude incluſively, and 
in length of and within all the 
breadth aforeſaid throughout the 
maine lands from ſea to ſea, toge- 
es alſo 2 all the firme lands, 
oyles, grounds, havens, ports, ri- 
fiſhing, mines and 
minerals as well royall mines of 
gould and filver, as other mines 


and mineralls, precious ſtones, 


quarries and all and ſingular other 
commodities, juriſdictions, privi- 
leges, franchiſes and preheminen- 
ces both within the ſaid tract of 
land upon the maine, and alfo 
within the iſlands and ſeas ad- 


Joining, Provided always that 


the ſaid iſlands or any the pre- 
miſſes by the ſaid letters patent 
intended and meant to be granted 
were not then actually poſſeſſed or 
inhabited by any other chriſtian 

rince or ſtate, nor within the 


bounds, limits or territories of 


ed 


the ſouthern colonies then before 
granted by our ſaid deare father 
to be Ni by ſuch of his loving 
ſubjects in the ſouthern parts. To 
have and to hold poſſeſs and enjoy 
all and ſingular the aforeſaid conti - 
nent, lands, territories, iſlands, he- 
reditaments and precincts, ſeas, wa- 
ters, fiſhings, with all and all man- 
ner their commodities, royalties, 
liberties, 8383 and profits 
that ſhould from thencetorth ariſe 
from thence with all and fingular 
their appurtenauces, andevery part 
and parcel thereof unto the ſaid 
Councel, and their ſucceſſors and af- 
ſigns for ever to the ſole and pro- 
per uſe benefit and behoof of them 
the ſaid Councel and their ſucceſ:. 
ſors and aſſignes for ever: To be 
holden of our ſaid moſt dear and 
royal Father, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors as of his manor of Eaſt Green 
wich in the county of Kent in free 
and common ſoccage and not « 
Capite nor by knight's ſervice, 
yielding and paying therefore to 
the ſaid late King his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors the fifth part of the ore of 
gould and ſilver which ſhould fron 


time to time, and at all times then- 


after happen to be found, gotten, 
had and obtained in, at or within 
any of the lands, limits, terri- 
tories and precincts, or in or within 
any part or parcel thereof, for 
or in reſpect of all and all 3 
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ed no right till they had 
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firſt made a bargain, and 


paid the purchaſe. Thoſe who at preſent debate con- 
cerning theſe old parchments on either ſide of the 
queſtion, will never be able to draw an honourable 
concluſion from them, worthy of the true friends of H- 
berty. In the hiſtory of human nature, it is difficult 
to ſind conſiſtency, when men's intereſts and paſſions 
become counſellors for their actions. 

The charms of a charter under the great ſeal of 
England wrought powerfully upon perſons of ſeveral 


ner of duties, demands and fervi- 
ces whatſoever to be done made or 
2 to our ſaid dear Father the 
late King his heirs and ſucceſſors; 
as in and by the ſaid letters patent 
amongſt ſundry other clauſes, 
powers, privileges and grants there- 
in 2 more at large ap- 
rt cli. 

And whereas the ſaid Conncel 
eltabliſhed at Plymonth in the 
county of Devon, for the planting, 
ruling, ordering, and governing of 
New-England in America, have by 
their deed indented under their 
common ſeal, bearing date the 
nineteenth day of March laſt paſt, 
in the third year of our reign, gi- 
ven, granted, bargained, ſold, en- 
feofted, aliened and confirmed to 
Sir Henry Roſewell, Sir John Young 
knights, Thomas Southcott, John 
Humphrey, John Endicott, and Sy- 
mon Whetcomb, their heirs and 
aſſociates for ever, all that part of 
New-England in America aforeſaid, 
which lieth and extendeth between 
a great mver there called Mono- 
mack, alias merrimack, and a 
certain other river there called 
Charles Kiver, being the bottom 
of a certain bay there commonly 
called Maflachuſetts, alias Mat- 
tachuſetts, alias Mattatuſetts bay, 
and alfo all and ſingular thoſe lands 
and hereditaments whatſoever ly- 
ing and being within the ſpace of 


degrees 


three Engliſh miles on the ſouth 
part of the ſaid Charles river, or of 
any or every part thereof, and alſo 
all and ſingular the lands and here- 
ditaments whatſoever, lying and be- 
ing within the ſpace of three Erbe 
lith miles to the ſouthward of the 
ſouthermoſt part of the ſaid buy 
called Maſſachuſetts, alias Matta- 
chuſetts, alias Mattatuſetts Day's 
and alſo all thoſe lands and heredi- 
taments which lye and be within 
the ſpace of three Engliſh miles to 
the northward of the ſaid river cal- 
ted Monomack, alias Merrimack, 
or to the northward of any and e- 
very part thereof, and all lands and 
hereditaments whatſoever, lying 
within the limits aforeſaid, north 
and ſouth, in latitude and breadth 
and in length and longitude, of 
and within all the breadth afore- 
faid, throughout the maine lands 
there from the Atlantic and weſtern 
ſea and ocean on the eaſt part to the 
ſouth ſea on the weſt part, and all 
lands and grounds, place and pla- 
ces, ſoils woods and wood gronnds, 
havens, ports, rivers, waters, fiſh- 
ing and hereditaments whatſoever, 
lying within the faid bounds and 
limits, and every part and parcel 
thereof, and alſo all iſlands in Ame- 
ca aforeſaid in the ſaid ſeas or ei- 
ther of them on the weſterne or 
eaſterne coaſte or parts of the ſaid 
tracts of lands by the ſaid indenture 

mentioned 
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degrees; the diſtreſſed, che religious, and the avari- 
cious, from different motives, flocked to New Eng- 
land. Perſons deſcended of antient families, mini- 
ſters of the goſpel, merchants, huſbandmen, artifi- 
cers, during the ſpace of twelve years, went over in 


large bodies to ſettle in America. The expence of 
thoſe emigrants was truly extraordinary ; it was com- 
puted that the paſſage of the emigrants coſt at leaſt 
ninety, thouſand pounds; the tranſportation of the 
firſt ſmall cattle, beſides their price, colt twelve thou- 


mentioned to he given, granted, 
| e ſold, enfeeoffed, alicned 
and confirmed or any of them : 


And alſo all mines and mineralls, 


as well royall mines of gould and 
ſilver, as other mines aud mineralls 
. whatſcever in the ſaid lands and 
premilſes or any part thereof: and 
all juriſdictions, rights, royalties, 
liberties, freedoms, immunities, 
priviledges, franchiſes, prehemi- 
nences and commodities whatſo- 
ever, which they the ſaid Councel 
eſtabliſhed at Plymouth in the coun- 
ty of Devon for the planting, ruling 
ordering and governing New- 
England in America then had or 
might uſe exercife or enjoy, in and 
within the ſaid lands and premiſ- 
ſes by the faid indenture mention- 
ed to be given, granted, and bar- 
ained, ſould, enfeeoffed and con- 
rmed, or in or withm any part or 
rcel thereof. To bave and to 
Fould the ſaid part of New-England 
in America which lyeth ex 
tends and is abutted as aforeſaid, 
and every and parcel thereof ; 
And all the ſaid iflands, rivers, 
ports, : havens, waters, fiſhings, 
mines and mineralls, t 
franchiſes, royalties, liberties, pr i- 
vileges, commodities, hereditaments 
and premiſſes whatfoever, with the 
appurtenances, unto the ſaid Sir 
Henry Roſewell, Sir John Younge, 
Thomas Southcott, John Hum- 


ſand 


Frey, Jahn Endecott and Symon 
Whetcomb, their heires and aſſignes, 
and their aſſociates, to the only pro- 
per and abſolute uſe and beboof of 
the ſaid Sir Henry Roſewell, Sir 

ohm Younge, Thomas Southcott, 

ohn Humfrey, John Endecott, and 


imon Whetcomb, their heires and 


aſſignes, and affociates foręvermore. 


To be houlden of us, our heires and 
ſucceſſors, as of our manor of Eaſt 
Greenwich in the county of Kent, 
in free and common foccage, and 
not in capite, nor by knight's ſer- 
vice, yielding and paying therefore, 
unto us, our heires and ſucceſſours, 
the fifth part of the oare of gould 
and filver which ſhall from time to 
time and at all times hereafter hap- 
pen to be found, gotten, had, and 
obtained. in [any of the ſaid lands 
within the ſaid limits, or in or wit!:- 
in any part thereof, for and in ſatis- 
faction, of all manner of duties, de- 
mands aud ſervices whatſoever, to 
be done, made or paid to us, our 
heires, or ſucceſſors, as in and by 
he ſaid recited indenture mor e at 
arge may appear, 

Now, 414 ye, that we, at thc 
humble ſuite and petition of the 
ſaid Sir Henry Roſewell, Sir Joh! 
Younge, Thomas Southcott, ſobn 
Humfrey, John Endecott and Sy 
mou Whetcombe, and of others 
whom they have aflociated unto 
them, Have, for divers good 7 

an 
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ſand pounds: the proviſions laid in, till more could 
be provided, coſt forty-five thouſand pounds: the 
materials for building their firſt cottages, coſt eigh- 
teen thouſand pounds : their arms and ammunition, 
including their artillery, twenty-rwo thouſand pounds. 
Beſides theſe vaſt ſums, the adventurers laid our many 
other conſiderable ones; and no fewer than an hun- 
dred and ninety- eight ſhips were employed in carry- 
ing men, women, children, cattle, and other com- 
modities to this new ſettlement. It muſt have been 


and conſiderations us moving grant 
ed and confirmed, and by theſe pre- 
ſents of our eſpeciall grace, certain 
knowledge, and meere motion do 
grant and contirm unto the faid 
dir Henry Koſewell, Sir John 
Younge, Thomas Southcott, John 
Humtrey, John Endecott, and Si- 
mon Whetcombe, and to their aſ- 
ſociates hereafter named (videlicet) 
Sir Richard Saltonſtall, Knt. Ifaac 
Johnſon, Samuel Alderſey, John 
Ven, Matthew Craddock, George 
Harwood, Increaſe - Nowell, Rich- 
ard Bellingham, Nathaniel Wright 
Samuel Vailall, Theophilus Eaton, 
Thomas Goffte, Thomas Adams, 
John Browne, Samuel Browue, 
Thomas Hutchins, William Vaſ- 
fall, William Pinchon, and George 
Foxcroft, their heires and aſſignes, 
all the ſaid part of New England in 
America, lyeing and extending be- 
tweene the bounds and limits in the 
ſaid recited indenture expreſſed, 
and all lands and grounds, place 
and places, foyles, wood and wood- 
grounds, _ havens, ports, rivers, 
waters, mines, mineralls, juriſdic- 
tions, rights, royalties, liberties, 
freedoms, unmuwnities, priviledges, 
franchiſes, preheminences, heredi- 
taments and commodities whatſoe- 
ver, to them the ſaid Sir Henry 
Roſewell, Sir Jolm Younge, Tho- 
mas Southcott, John Humfrey, 
John Endecott, aud Simon Whet- 


an 


combe, their heirs and aflignes 
and to their affociates by the faid 
recited indenture given, granted, 
bargained, ſould, enfeoffed, alien- 
ed, and confirmed, or mentioned, 
or intended thereby to be given 
anted, bargained, ſould, enfeot- 
ted, aliened, aud confirmed. Io 
have and to hould the ſaid part of 
New England in America and o- 
ther the premiſſes hereby mention- 
ed to be granted and confirmed, 
and every part or parcell thereof 
with the appurtenances unto the 
ſaid Sir Joha Roſewell, Sir John 
Younge, Sir Richard Saltonitall, 
Thomas Southcott, John Hume» 
frey, John Endecott, Symon Whet- 
combe, Iſaac Johnſon, Samuel Al- 
derſey, John Ven, Matthew Crad- 
dock, George Harwood, Increaſe 
Nowell, Richard Perry, Richard 
Bellingham, Nathaniel Wright, Sa- 
muel Vaſlall, Theophilus Eaton, 
Thomas Goſſe, Thomas Adams, 
ohn Browne, Samuel Prowne, 
Thomas Hutchins, William Vaſſall, 
William Pinchon, and George Fcx - 
croſt, their heires and aſlignes for e- 
ver, to their only proper and abſo- 
lute uſe and behoof for evermore. 
To be houlden of us our heirs and 
ſacceſiours as of our maunor of 
Eaſt Greenwich aforeſaid in free 
and common ſoccage, and not in 
capite, nor by knights ſervice, and 
alto yielding ond paying therefore 
to 


. 
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an amazing impulſe that wrought ſo powerfully upon 


ſuch numbers of people, to make them forſake their 
native country, to go to reſide in the midſt of a wil- 


derneſs. 


What declared the principal deſign of thoſe emi- 
grants, was their practice; for they had no ſooner 
arived in New England, than they began to purſue 
that reformation in religion, which they had projected 
before they left their native country. On Auguſt the 
27th, 1630, they kept a ſolemn faſt, and choſe a mi- 


8 our heirs and ſucceſſours the 
h part only of all oare of gould 
and ſilver, which from time to time 
and at all times hereafter ſhall be 
there gotten, had or obtained, for 
all ſervices, exactions, and demands 
whatſoever ac ing to the tenure 
and reſervation in faid recited 
indenture expteſfled. 

And further, know ye, that of 
our more eſpecial grace, certain 
knowledge, and meere motion, 
we have given and granted, and by 


theſe preſents do, for us, our heits, part 


and ſucceſſors, give and Jun unto 
the ſaid Sir Henry Roſewell, Sir 
John Young, Sir Richard ' Salton- 

I, Thomas Southcott, John 
Humfrey, John Endecott, Stmon 
Whetcombe, Iſaac Johnſon, Sa- 
muel 1 ohn Ven, Mat- 
thew Craddock, George Harwood, 


Increaſe Nowell, Richard Perry, p 


Richard Bellingham, Nathaniel 
Wright, Samuel Vaſſal, Theophi- 
las Eaton, Thomas Gofte, Thomas 
Adams, John Browne, Samuel 
Browne, 'Thomas Hutchins, Wil- 
liam Vaſſal, William Pinchon, and 
George Foxcroſt, their heires and 
aſlignes, all that part of New Eng- 

in America which lies and ex- 
tends between a great river there 
commonly called Monomack river, 
alias Merrymack river, and a cer- 
tain other river there called Charles 
River, being in the bottom of a cer- 


niſter 


tain bay there commonly called 
Maſſachuſetts, alias Mattachuſetts, 
alias Mattatuſetts bay, and alſo all 
and fiftfzular thoſe lands and here- 
ditaments whatſoever lying within 
— me. of three "7 miles on 
the fouth part of the ſaid river cal- 
led Charles river, or of any or every 
part thereof, and alſo alt and ſin- 
gular the lands and hereditaments 
whatſoever lying and being within 
the ſpace of three Engliſh miles to 
the ſouthward of the ſouthermoſt 
of the faid bay called Maſſa- 
chuſetts, alias Mattachuſetts, alias 
Maſſatuſetts bay. And alſo all thoſe 
lands and hereditaments whatſoe- 
ver which Iye and be within the 
ſpace of three Engliſh miles to the 
northward of the ſaid river called 
Monomack, alias Merrymack, or to 
to the northward of any and every 
art thereof, and all lands and he- 
reditaments whatſoever, lyeing 
within the limits aforeaid north 
and ſouth in latitude and breadth, 
and in length and longitnde of 2nt 
within all the breadth afore aid 
throughont the maine lands there 
from the Atlantick and weſtern 
ſea and ocean on the eaft part to 
the ſouth ſea on the weſt parte, 
and all lands and grounds, place 
aud places, ſoyles, wood and wood 
grounds, havens, ports, rivers, wa- 
ters and hereditaments whatſoever 
lying within the ſaid 2 
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niſter to preſide in their public worſhip. One Mc 
Wilſon, formerly a miniſter of Sudbury, in the coun- 
ty of Suffolk, was appointed their paſtor. This new 
church was formed at Charleſtown in the north fide of 
Charles river, not far from Boſton, which at that time 
did not exiſt. In a very ſhort time there were ſeven 
churches formed in Maſſachuſetts bay, all obſerving 
the ſame order, worſhip, and diſcipline *, which the 
writers of the New-England hiſtory compare to the 


ſeven 


#*Charleſtown, Dorcheſter, Boſton, Roxbury, Lyn, Watertoun, Plymouths 


limits and every. part and cel 
thereof, and alſo a iſlands lu 2. 
merica aforeſaid in the ſaid ſeas or 
either of them on the weſtern or 
eaſtern coaſts or Sug of the ſaid 
tracts of lands hereby mentioned 
to be given or granted or any of 
them, and all mines and mireralls 
as well royall mines of gbuld and 
ſilver as other mines and mineralls 
whatſnever, in the ſaid lands and 

remiſſes or any part thereof, and 
Free liberty of fiſhing in or within 
any the rivers or waters within the 


| bounds and limits aforeſaid and the 


ſeas thereunto adjoining, and all 
fiſhes, royal fiſhes, - 2 

Iturgeon, and other fiſhes of what 
kind or nature ſoever that ſhall at 
any time hereafter be taken in or 
within the ſaid ſeas or waters or 


- any of them, by the ſaid Sir Henry 
| Roſewell, 5 


ir John Younge, Sir 
Richard Saltonſtall, Thomas South- 
cott, John Humfrey, John Ende- 
cott, Symon Whetcombe, Ifazc 
{ata Samuel Alderſey, John 
en, Matthew Craddock, George 
ar wood, Increaſe Nowell, Rich- 
ard Perry, Richard Bellingham, 


Theophilus Eaton, 1 homas Goffe, 
Thomas Adams, John Browne, Sa- 
muel Browne, Thomas Hutchins, 
William Vaſſall, William Pinchon, 


aud George Foxcroft their heirs 


„ balan, 


and aftignes, or by any other - 
ſons or perſons whatſbevet there 
inhabiting, by them, or any of them, 
appointed to fiſh therein. Provi- 
ded always that, if the ſald lands, 
iſland, or any bther the premiſes 
herein before mentioned, and by 
theſe preſents intended and meant 
to be granted, were at the time of 
the granting of the ſaĩd former let- 
ters patents dated the third day of 
Nvvember, in the eighteenth yeare 
of our ſaid deare fathers reigne a- 


8 actually poſſeſſed or inha- 


ited, by any other chriſtian prince 
or ſtate, or were within the bounds, 
Iimits, or territories of that ſou- 
therne colonie then before granted 
by our ſaid late father to be plant- 
ed by divers of his loveing ſubjetts 


in the ſouth parts of America, that 


then this preſent grant ſhall not 
extend to any ſuch parts or par- 
cells thereof, ſo former!y inhabited 
or lying within the bounds of the 
ſonthern plantation as aforeſaid, 
but as to thoſe parts br purcells fo 
2 or inhabited y tuch chti- 
Han prince or jtate, or being with- 


7 in the bounds aforefaid, ſhall be 
Nathaniel Wright, Samuel Vaflal, 


utterly voide, theſe preſents -or any 
thing therein contained to the con · 
trary notwithitanding- To have 
aud to hould, poſſeſs and enjoy the 
ſaid parts of New-England in A- 
merica, which lye, extend and are 

abutted 


— > $32 


— _ 


N 


— 


— 


. 


- 
— 
- 
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ſeven churches in Aſia, which in ſome things they 


endeayourd to imitate. 


The colony of Maſſachuſetts bay ſoon became numer. 
ous, and it was refolved to plant other colonies in that 
country, as near one another as was poſſible to ſettle 
them. For this purpoſe, in the year 1635, Mr Tho- 
mas Hooker, and a company that joined with him, 
ſent agents from Cambridge to Connecticut, who pur- 
chaſed lands of the natives, where they ſettled, 


ahutted aforeſaid - and every part 
and parcell thereof, and all the iſ- 
lands, rivers, ports, havens, waters, 


wie fiſhes, mines, minerals, 
uriſdicti 


1 ons, franchiſes, royalties, 


iberties, priviledges, commodities 

and premiſſes whatſoever, with the 

appurtenances unto the ſaid Sir 
lenry Roſewell, Sir John Younge, 

=> 8 _ all, 1 2 
uthcott, Jo umirey, 

| tt, Symon Whetcombe, I- 


faac Johnſon, Samuel Ald K 


hn Ven, Matthew Craddock, 

Te Harwood, Increaſe No- 
well, Richard Perry, Richard Bel- 
lingham, Nathaniel Wright, Sa- 
muel Vaſſal, Theophilus Eaton, 
Thomas Goffe, Thomas Adams, 
ohn Browne, Samuel Browne, 
Thomas Hutchins. William Vaſ- 
ſal, William Pinchon and George 
Foxcroft, their heirs and aſſignes 


for ever, to the only proper and ab- 
ſolute nſe and behoofe of the ſaid 


Sir Henry Roſewell, Sir John 
Younge, Richard Saltonſtall, 
Thomas Southcott, John Humfrey, 


John Endecntt, on Whet- 


combe, Iſaac Johnſon, Samuel Al- 


derſey, John Ven, Matthew Crad- 
Sec 


eorge Harwood, Increaſe 
Nowell, Richard Ty, Richard 


—— Nathaniell Wright, 
muel Vaſſall, Theophilus Eaton, 


Samue 
Thomas Goffe, Thomes Adams, 
John Browne, Samuel Browne, 


and formed another colony. Thoſe new coloniſts 


finding 
Thomas Hutchins, William Vaſſall, 
William Pinchon, and George Fox- 
croft, their heirs and aſligns for- 
ever more, To be houlden of us. 
our heirs and ſucceſſburs, as our 
mannor of Eaſt Greenwich- in the 
county of Kent within our realme 
of England, in free and common 
ſoccage, and not in Capite, nor by 
knights ſervice, and alſo yeilding 
paying therefore to us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors the fifth 
only of all oare of gould and filver 
which from time to time and at all 
times hereafter ſhall be there got- 
ten, had or obtained, for all ſervi- 
ces, exactiens and demands what- 
ſoever. Provided alwayes and our 
expreſſe will and meane ing is, that 
onely one fifth of the gould 
and ſilver oare above mentioned in 
the whole, and no more, be reſer- 


ved or payeable unto us, our heirs 


and ſucceſſours, by colour or ver- 
tue of theſe preſents, the double 
reſervations or recitals aforeſaid, or 
ay thing therein contained not- 
withſtanding, 

And for as much as the good and 
proſperous ſucceſſe of the planta- 
tion of the ſaid parts of, New-Eng- 
land aforeſaid intended by the ſaid 
vir my Roſewell, Sir Jobn 
Younge, Sir Richard Saltonſtall, 
Thomas Southcot, John Humfreys. 
John Endecott, Symon Whet- 
combe, Iſaac 3 = 

c 
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finding themſelves without the bounds. of the 
Maſſachuſetts charter, formed a government of their 
own, in imitation of that which they had ſeen obſery- 
ed in the colony they had left. They afterwards re- 
ceived an ample charter from the King of England, 
and became a flouriſhing colony. But what extend- 
ed this colony more, and made it more conſiderable 
was, Meſſrs Davenport and Eaton, two of the firſt 
ſettlers in Maſſachuſetts bay, deſired their friends that 


were now gone to Connecticut, to purchaſe for them, 


derſey, John Ven, Matthew Crad- 
ock, e Harwood, Increaſe 
Nowell, Richard Perry, Richard 
Bellingham, Nathaniel Wright, Sa- 
muel Vaſſall, Theophilus Eaton, 
Thomas Goffe, Thomas Adams, 
ohn Browne, Samuel Browne, 
omas Hutchins, William Vaſ- 
fall, William Pinchon, and George 
Foxcroft, to be ſpeedily ſett upon, 
cannot but chiefly depend, next 
under the blefling of Almighty God 
and the ſupport of our royall au- 
thority, upon good govern- 
ment of the ſame, to the end that 
the affairs and buſineſs which from 
time to time ſhall happen and ariſe 
concerning the ſaid lands and the 
plantation of the ſame, may be the 
tter managed and ordered, Ws 
have further hereby of our eſpeciall 
grace, certain knowledge, and meere 
motion, given, granted and con- 
firmed, and for us, our heires and 
ſucceſſours, do give, t and con- 
firme unto our ſaid truſtie and 
well- beloved ſubjects Sir Henry 
Roſewell, Sir Tohn Younge, Sir 
Kichard Saltonſtall, Thomas South- 


catt, John Humfrey, John Ende- 


cott, Symon Whetcomb, Ifaac 
2 Samuel Alderſey, John 

en, Matthew Craddock, George 
Harwood, Increaſe Nowell, Rich- 
ard Perry, Richard Bellingham, Na- 
thaniell Wright, Samuel Vaflal, 


Theophilus Eaton, Thomas Goffe, 


of 


Thomas Adams, John Browne, Sa- 
muel Browne, mas Hutchins, 
William Vaſlall, William Pinchon, 
and George Foxcroft, and for us, 
our heires and ſucceſſours, wee 
will and ordaine, That the ſaid 
Sir Henry Roſewell, Sir John 
Younge, Sir Richard Saltonſtall, 
Thomas Southcott, — Humfrey, 
John Endecott, Symon Whet- 
comb, Iſaac Johnſon, Samuel Al- 
232 en, Matthew Crad: 
dock, George Harwood, Increaſe 
Nowell, Richard Perry, Richard 
Bellingham, Nathaniel Wright, Sa- 
muel Vaſſall, Theophilus Eaton, 
Thomas Goffe, Thomas Adams, 
ohn Browne, Samuel Browne, 
mas Hutchins, William Vaſ- 
fall, Willlam Pinchon, and George 
Foxcroft, and all ſuch others as 
ſhall hereafter be admitted and 
made free of the companie and ſo- 
ciety hereafter mentioned ſhall 
from time to time and at all times 
for ever hereafter be by virtue of 
theſe preſents one body co te 
politique in fact and name, by the 
name of the Governor and Companie 
oe the Maſſachuſetts Bay in New 
ngland: And them by the name 
of the Governor and Companie of the 
Maſſachuſetts Bay in New England, 
one body politique and corporate 
in deed, fact, and name, wee doe, 


for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 


make, ordaine, conſtitute, and con- 
n 


| 
F. 
is 
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ofthe native proprietors, all the lands that lay between 
them and Hudſon's river. This was accordingly done, 
and the purchaſers in the year 1637 removed thither, 
and planted a beautiful colony in a pleaſant bay along 
the ſea coaſt, where they built the towns of New. 
Haven, Guildford, Milford, Stampford, and Brain- 
tree. Soon after the colony of Long-Ifland was ſet- 
tled, an iſland of 18 miles in Breadth, and 120 miles 
in length. This is a very pleaſant iſland, ſtretching it- 
ſelf along Fairfield county in New England, near the 


firme by theſe preſents; and that 
by = name 4 ſhall have per- 
petuall ſucceſſiun; and that 
the ſame name they and their ſuc- 
ceſſors ſhall and may be capable 
and enabled, as well to impleade 
and to be impleaded, and to pro» 
ſecute, demand, and anſwer, aud 
be anſwered unto, in all and fingu- 
lar ſuits, cauſes, quarrells, and ac- 
tions of what kind and nature ſo- 
ever; and alſo to have, take, poſ- 
ſeſſe, acquire, and purchaſe any 
lands, teuements or hereditaments, 
or any goods or chattels, the ſame 
to leaſe, grant, demiſe, alien, bar- 
gain, ſell and 4 of, as other 
our liege people of this our realme 
of England, or any other corpora- 
tion or body politique of the ſame, 
*may lawfully doe. And further 
that the ſaid Governor and Com- 
panie and their ſucceſſors may 
ave forever one common ſeale to 
be uſed in all cauſes and occaſions 
of the ſaid Companie, and the ſame 
ſeale may alter, change, break and 
new make from time to time at 
their pleaſures, | 
And our will and pleaſure is, 
and we do hereby, for us, our heirs 
and ſucceſſors, ordaine, and grant, 
that from henceforth for ever there 
Mall be one Governor, one depu- 
ty Governor, and eighteen Affiſt- 
ants of the ſame Companie to be 


from time to time conſtituted e · 


by time bei 


mouth 


lected and choſen out of the free 
men of the ſaid Companie for the 
deinge, in ſuch manner and 
forme as hereafter theſe preſents 
is expreſſed, Which ſaid officers 
ſhall apply themſelves to take care 
for the beſt ſling and ordering 
of the generall buſineſs and affairs 
of for and concerning the ſaid lands 
and premiſſes hereby mentioned 
lo be ted, and the plantation 
thereof and the government of the 
ople there. 

And for the better execution of 
our royall pleaſure and grant in this 
behalfs, we do, by theſe preſents, 
for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 

ominate, ordaine, make, and con- 
rute onr well beloved the ſaid 


Matthew Craddock, to be the firſt 


and preſent Governor of the ſaid 
Companie, and the ſaid Thomas 
Gofte to be deputy Governor of 
the faid For mar of and the ſaid 
Sir Richard Saltonſtall, Iſaac John- 
ſon, Samuel Alderſey, John Ven, 
John Humtrey, on Endecott, Sy- 
mon Whetcomb, Increaſe No- 
well, Richard Perry, Nathaniel 
Wright, Samuel Vaſfall, Theophi- 
Ins Eaton, Thomas Adams, Tho- 
mas Hutchins, gon Browne, 
George Foxcroft, William Vaſſall, 
and William Pinchon to be the pre- 
ſent Afiſtants of the ſaid Companie, 
to continue in the ſaid ſeveral offi- 
ces ively for ſuch time and 

m 


panie, for the 
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mouth of Hudſon's river, and is well furniſhed every 
where with convenient harbours. The fourth colony 
was called New-Haven, which being Londoners, in- 
tended to purſue trade, but failed in their enterprizez 
their fortunes ſunk ſo faſt, that they loſt all hope, and 
many of them in returning to England, periſhed 
at ſea, and never more ſaw their native country. 
As many, however, ſtill remained as ſupported the 
colony, which afterwards became confiderable, 
and was joined in one charter with Connecticut, 
in the reign of Charles the Second, 1664 ; it 


in ſuch manner as in and by theſe 
preſents is hereafter declared and 
appointed, 

And further we will and by theſe 
prefents, for us our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors do ordaine and t that 
the Governor of the ſaid Compa- 
nie for the time being, or in his ab- 
ſence, by occaſion cf ſickneſs or 0- 
therwiſe, the deputy Governor for 
the time being ſhall have authority 
from time to time upon all oc- 
caſions to give order for the aſſem- 
bling of the ſaid Companie, and 


calling them together to conſult . 


and adviſe of the buſineſs and af- 
faires of the ſaid Companie. 

And that the ſaid Governor de- 
puty Governor and Afliſtants of 
the ſaid Companie for the time be- 
ing ſhall or may once every month 
or oftener at their pleaſures aſſem- 


ble and hould or Keep a court or 


aſſembly of themſelves for the bet- 
ter ordering and directing of their 
affairs. And that any ſeven or 
more perſons of the Aſſiſtants to- 
gether with the Governor or depu- 
Governor ſo aſſembled ſhall be 
aid, taken, held, and reputed to 
and ſhall be a full and ſufficient 
court or afſembly of the ſaid Com- 
: hanging, ordering, 

and diſpatching 
neſſes and oceurents, as ſhall from 
time to time happen, touching or 
concerning the Companie or 


* * 


all ſuch buſi- 


18 


plantation. And that there ſhall 
or may be held and kept by the 
Governor and deputy Governor of 
the ſaid Companie, and ſeven or 
more of the ſaid A ſſiſtants for the 
time being upon every laſt Wed- 
neſday in Hillary, Eaſter, Trinity 
and Michaelmas Terms reſpective- 
ly for ever, one great generall and 
olemn aſſembly, which four gene- 
rall aſſemblies ſhall be ſtyled and 
called the __ greate and generall 
courts of the ſaid Company : In all or 
any of which ſaid greate and gene- 
rall courts ſo afſembled, We do 
for us, our heires and ſucceſſours, 
give and grant to the faid Gover- 
nour and Companie and theire ſuc- 
ceſſours, that the Governour, or 
in his abſence the deputy Gover- 
nour of the ſaid Companie for the 
time being, and ſuch of the Afiſt- 
ants and freemen of the ſaid Com- 
panje as ſhall be preſent or the 
reater number of them ſo aſſem- 
led, 3 the hee at of 
deputy Governour x of t 
Alliſtants at the leaſt to be ſeven, 
ſhall have full power and authort- 


ty to chuſe, nominate and appoint 


ſuch and ſo many others as they 


' ſhall thinke fitt, and that ſhall be 


willing to accept the ſame, to be 
free of the ſaid Com and Bo- 
dy, and them into the ſame to ad- 
mit: And to elect and conſtitute 
ſuch oftcery @ they ſhall 2 
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is the capital of a country of the ſame name, and was 
in a very flouriſhing condition before the preſent war, 
In all theſe colonies, the firſt ſettlers were careful to 
form independent churches; which, though they did 
conſider themſelves as accountable to each other for 
their conduR, yet lived in full fellowſhip and commu- 
nion, walking in love with one another, anGin the fear 
of God. Their ſtrictneſs and ſeverities to thoſe that 
offended or differed from them, in more enlightened 


times, may have the appearance of a real want of cha- 


itt and te for the 2 
anaging and diſpatching of the 
Eefaires of the Fr Ovens Mr and 
Companie and theire ſucceſſours : 
And to make laws and ordi- 
'nances for the good and welfare of 
the ſaid Companie, and for the go- 
vernment ordering of the Aid 
lands and plantation, and the peo- 
ple inhabiteing and to inhabite the 
ame, as to them from time to time 
mall be thought meete. So as ſuch 
Jawes and ordinances be not con- 
trary or repugnant to the lawes and 
— of this our realme of Eng- 


And our will and pleaſure is, 
and we do hereby for ns, our heires 
and ſucceſſours, eſtabliſh and or 
daine, That yearly once in the 
2 forever hereafter, namely the 
ſt Wedneſday in Eaſter terme 
yearly, the Governour, deputy 
Governour and Afliſtants of the ſaid 
Companie, and all other officers of 
the ſaid Companie ſhall be in the 
enerall court, or aſſemblie, to be 
Id for that day or time, newly 
choſen for the yeare enſueing by 
- ſuch greater part of the ſaid Com- 
panie for the time being, then and 
there preſent, as is aforeſaid, * 
And if it ſhall happen the pre- 
ſent Governonr, deputy Governour 
and Afiſtants by theſe preſents ap- 
ted, or ſuch as ſhall hereafter 
newly choſen into their rooms, 


. 
„ > 


rity; 


or any of them or any other of the 
officers to be appointed for the ſaid 
Companie, to dye, or to be remo- 
ved from his or their ſeverall offi- 
ces or places before the ſaid gene- 
rall day of election (whom we do 
hereby declare for any miſdemea - 
nor or defect to be removeable by 
the Governour, deputy Governour, 
aA ſliſtants and Companie, or ſuch 
greater part of them in any of the 
public courts to be aſſembled as 
is aforeſaid), that then and in every 
ſuch caſe it ſhall and may be law- 
full to and for the Governour, de- 

ty Governour, Aſſiſtants, and 

ompanie aforeſaid, or ſuch great- 
er part of them fo to be aſſembled 


as is aforeſaid, in any of their aſſem- 


blies to proceed to a new election 
of one or more others of their Com- 

ie in the room or place rooms 
or places of ſuch officer or officers 
ſo dyeing or removed, according 
to their diſcretion. And immedi- 
ately _ and after ſuch election 
and elections made of ſuch Gover- 
nour, depaty Governour, Afﬀiſtant 
or Afiſtants or any other officer 
of the ſaid Companie in manner and 
forme aforeſaid, the authority, of- 
fice, and power before given to 
the former Governonr, deputy 
Governour, other offiter and 
officers ſo removed, in whoſe 
ſtead and place new ſhall be ſo cho- 
ſen, ſhall as to him and them and 


every 


er Me ie 


<< * 
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rity ; but ſuch were the manners of thoſe times, that 
there was little forbearance amongſt profeſſors of any 
denomination. Whatever may have been their vari- 
ous defects and imperfections, they had, notwithſtand- 
ing, a ſenſe of religion upon their minds, which ſhews 
at leaſt they were in earneſt with what they profeſſed. 
Their follies, weakneſſes, and extravagances, when 
compared with their virtues, bear leſs proportion, 
than perhaps may be found in the caſe of their fuc- 
ceſſors either in the mother country or in the colonies. 


every of them ceaſe and determine, 
Provided alſo, and our will and 
leaſure is, that as well ſuch as are 
þ theſe preſents appointed to be 
e preſent Governour, deputy 
Governour and Aſſiſtants of the 
ſaid Companie, as thoſe that ſhall 
ſucceed them, and all 1 officers 
to be appointed and choſen as a- 
foreſaid ſhall, before they under- 
2 the execution of their ſaid of- 
ces -and places reſpectively, take 
their corporall oathes for their due 
and faithful performance of their 
duties in their ſeverall offices and 
laces, before ſuch perſon or per- 
ons as are by theſe preſents here- 
under appointed to take and re- 
ceive the ſame, that is to ſay, the 
{aid Matthew Craddock, who is 
hereby nominated and appointed 
the preſent Governour of the ſaid 
Companie, ſhall take ſaid oathes 
before one or more of the Maſters 
of our court of chancery for the 
time being, unto which Maſter or 
Maſters of the chancery we do by 
theſe preſents give full power and 
authority to take aud adminiſter 
the ſaid oath to the ſaid Gover- 
nour accordingly. And after the 
ſaid Governour ſhall be ſworne, 
then the ſaid deputy Governour 
and Aſſiſtants before by theſe 
protects nonlinated and appointed 
ll take the faid Feverall 
dathes, to their offices and pla- 


Juſt 


ces reſpectively belonging, be- 
fore the ald Matthew (Craddock 
the preſent Governour ſo fiyvorne 
as aforeſaid. And every ſuch per- 
ſon as ſhall at the time of the an- 
nuall election, or otherwiſe upon 
Death or removall, be appainted 
to be the new Governour of the 
ſaid Co ie, ſhall take the oaths 
to that place belonging before the 
deputy Governour or twe of the 
Afi s of the ſaid Companie at 
the leaſt for the time being. And 
the new elected deputy Cover 
and Aﬀiſtants, and all other 52 
cers to be hereafter choſen as a- 
foreſaid trom time to time ſhall 
take the oathes to their places re- 
ſpectivelß being before the 

overnour of the ſaid Companie 
for the time being, Unto which 
ſaid Governour, Deputy-Gover- 
nour, and A ſſiſtants, we do by thee 
preſents give full power and au- 
thority to give and adminiſter the 
ſaid oathes reſpectively, according 
to the true meaning. herein before 
declared, without any commiſſion 
or further warrant to be had and 
obtained of us, our heirs aid ſuc- 
ceflors in that behalfe. 

And we do further of avr efpe- 
ciall grace, certain knowledge, and 
meere motion, tor us, our . heires 
and ſucceſlors, give and — bt 
the ſaid Governour and Comp 
and their ſucceſlors for rey 

theic 
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- Joſt ſentiments of civil and religious liberty hays 
always been. friendly to learning, and though there 
might be ſeveral blemiſhes in the conduct of the firſt 
ſettlers in America; yet it muſt be granted even by 
their enemies, that they were friends both to liberty 
and learning. The coloniſts had ſcarcely been one 
year in New- England after they received their char- 
ter, when they began to contemplate a ſeheme for 
erecting a college or univerſity amongſt them, where 
youth might be inſtructed in the liberal arts, and per- 


theſe preſents, - that it ſhall be law- 
fy LK for them and their 
aſlignes at all and eyery time and 
times hereafter, out of any of our 
realmes and dominions whatſoe- 
ver, to take. leade, carry, and ti anſ- 
port for, in, and into their voyages, 
and for and towards the ſaid plan- 
tation in New England, all ſuch 
and ſo many of our loving ſubjects 
or any other ers that will be- 
come our loving ſubjects and live 
under our allegiance, as ſhall wil- 
lingly accompany them in the ſame 
voyages and plantation, and alſo 
ſhipping, armour, Weapons, ordi- 
nance, ammunition, powder, ſhott, 
corne, victuals, and all manner of 
cloathing, implements, furniture 
Feaſts, cattle, horſes, mares, mer- 
chandizes, and all other things ne- 
ceſſury for the ſaid plantation, and 
for the uſe and defence, and for 
trade with the people there, and 
in paſſing and returning to and 
fro, any law or ſtatute to the con- 
trary hereof in any wiſe notwith- 
ſtanding, and without paying or 
yielding any cuſtom. or fubſidie, 
either mward or outward, to us, 
our heires or ſuccefſours, for the 
ſame, by the ſpace of ſeven yeares 
from the day of the date of theſe 
preſents. Provided that none o 
the ſaid Perſons be ſifch as ſhall 
be hereafter by eſpecial name re- 
ſtrained by us, our heirz or ſuc- 
ceſſours. 


ſons 


* hor, thao farther — 
agement, of our eſpeciall grace 

favour, we do by theſe preſents for 
ns, our heires and ſucceſſours, 
yield and t to the ſaid Gover- 
nour and Companie and theire ſuc- 
ceſſours and every of them, their 
factors and aſlignes, that they and 
every of them ſhall be free and 
quitt from all taxes, ſubſidies and 
cuſtomes in New Edgland for the 
like ſpace of ſeven yeares, and from 
all taxes and impoſitions for the 
ſpace of twenty and one yeares 
upon all goods and merchandiſes 
at any time or times hereaſter, 
either upon importation thither, 
or exportation. from thence, into 
our real me of England, or into any 
other of our dominiotis, by the ſaid 
Governour and Companie and 
their ſucceſſours, their deputies, 
factors, aud aſſignes, or any o 1 
except only the ſive pounds per 
centum due for cuſtome upon all 
ſuch goods and merchandiſes, as 
after the ſaid ſeven yeares ſhall be 
expired ſhall be brought or import- 
ed into our realme of England, or 
any other of our domimons, ac- 


cording to the ancient trade of 


merchants : which five pounds 
id, it fhall 


centum onely bein 
f be thenceforth in and free for 


the 4 1 the — 
goods mere iſes to ex por 
and carry out of our ſaid domini- 

; ons 
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ſons fitted for all public offices, both for the magiſtracy 
and miniſtry. Accordingly ata general court, held at 
Boſton September 8th 1630, a ſubſcription was opened 
bor building a college, at New Town, the name of which 
they changed to Cambridge. The ſubſcriptions were 
at firſt but ſmall, but ſuch was the zeal and emulation 
of thoſe coloniſts; that in a ſhort time the money raiſ- 
ed was conſiderable; Mr John Harvard; miniſter at 
Charleſtown; by his laſt will, bequeathed 7791. 178. ad. 
for the purpoſe of building a college, which was pre- 


ons ing forreine parts, without 
any cultome, taxe, or other duty to 
aid to us, our heires, or ſuc- 


ſacceſſours;  _ Provided that the 
ſaid goods and merchandizes be 
ſupped out within thirteen months 
after their firſt landing within any 
part of the ſaid dominions. - 
And we do for us, our heires and 
ſucceſſours,, give ant unto 
the ſaid Governour and Cumpanie 
and their ſuccefſours, t when- 
ſbever, or ſo often as any cuſtonie 
or ſubfidie ſhall grow due or paya- 
ble unto us, our beires, or ſucceſ 
ſours, according to tlie limitation 
and ee aforeſaid, by rea- 
ſon of any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandiſes to be ſhipped out, or aiiy 
return to be made of any goods, 
wares,, or merchandizes, unto, or 
from the ſaid parts of New Eng- 
land hereby mentioned to be grant- 
ed as aforeſaid, or any of the la 
and territories aforeſaid, that then 
and ſo often and in ſuch caſe the 
farmers, cuſtomers, and officers of 


our cuſtoms of England and lreland 


and every bf them for the time 
being, upon requeſt made to them 


by the ſazd Governour and Compa- 
my or their ſuccefſours, fuctots, or 
of 


s, and upon convenient ſe- 
alt to r in that behalfe, 
give allowe nuto the ſaid 


ſently 


Governour and Companie and their 
ſucceſſors; and to all and every per- 
ſon and perſons free in that Com- 

anie as aforeſaid, ſix months time 
or the payment of one halfe of all 
ſuch cultome and fubſidie as ſhall 
be payable unto us, our heirs, aud 
ſucceſſours, for the ſame for which 
theſe our letters patents, or the 
duplicate of the iurollment there- 
of, ſh»11 be unto our (aid officers a 
ſifticient Warrant and diſcharge. 


' Nevertheleſs, our will and pleaſure 


is, that any of the ſaid goods, wores, 
and merchandiſes which be or ſhall 
be at any time hereafcer landed or 
exported out of ary of our realmes 
aforeſaid, and ſhall be ſhipped with 
a purpoſe not to be cafried to the 

arts, of New England- aforeſaid, 

ut to ſme other place, tEat then 


Tuch payment, Cutie, cuſtome, im- 


poſition, or forfeiture ſhalt be paid 


or belong to us, our beires, and 


ſucceſſors for the ſaid goods, wares, 


and merchandiſe fo fraudalently 


ſought to be tranſported, as if this 
our grant had not been made or 


ted; . 
an! wee do further will and by 
theſe preſents for p our heirs and 
ſucceſſors firmy enjoine and com- 
mande, as well the Treaſurer, 
Chancellor and Barons of the Ex- 
chequer of us, our heires and ſuc- 
ceffors, as alſo all and ſingular the 


cuſtomers, farmers, — 
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ſemly begun, and a committee appointed to promote 
this noble deſign. This academy received the na me 
of Harvard college from one of its firſt and priticipal 
bene factors. While this college was burkding; a num- 
ber of ſcholars were preparing under one Natha- 
mel Eaton, an excellent ſcholar, but a man of bad mo- 
rals, and a great tyrant, Cotten Mather, in his Hif- 
rory of New-England, obſerves of him, that it might 
be truly ſaid, that ſuch as were edueated under him, 


received their education in che ſchool of Tyfanmus. 


of th2 cuſtomes, ſubſidies, and im- 
' Poſts, and other the officers and 
miniſters of us, our heirs and foc- 
eeſſors, whatſoever for the time 
being, that they and every of thein, 
up: mM the ſewing forth unto them 
of theſe letters patents, or the du- 

licate or exemplification of the 
1ame, without auy other writt or 
warrant whatſbvever from us, our 
heires or ſucceſſors, to be obtained 
or ſued forth, do and ſhall make full, 
whole, entire, and due allowance 
and cleare diſcharye unto the faid 
Governour and Companie and th: ire 


fucceſſors, of all cuſtoms, ſubſidies, - 


impoſitions, taxes, and duties what- 
ſo-ver that ſhall or may be claymed 
by us, our heires, and ſucceſſors, 
of or from the faid Governour and 


Companie, and their ſucceſſors, for 


or by reaſon of the ſid goods, chat- 
tels, wares, merchandifes, and pre- 
miſes, to be exported ont of our 
f1id dominions, or any of them, 
into any part of the ſaid lands or 
premiſes hereby mentioned to he 
given, granted, and confirmed, or 
or ee reaſon of, any of the 
Cid goods, chattels, wares, or 
merchandiſes to be imported from 
the ſaid lands and premifes tereb 

mentioned to be given, pranted, 
2nd confirmed, into any of our ſaid 
dominions, or any part thereof, 
as aforeſaid, excepting only the 
faid five pounds per centum, here- 


On 


by reſerved and payable after the 
expiration of 'the ſaid berme of 
ſeyen years as aforeſaid and not be- 
fore. And theſt dur lerters pa- 
tents, or the -inrolflment,” duph- 
cate, or exemplification of the 
ſame ſhall for ever Fereafter from 
time to time, as well tothe Trea- 
Yarer, Chancellor, and Barons of 
the Exchequer of us, ont beires, 
and fucceſſors, as to all t nd fingu- 
lar the Cuſtomers, Farmers, and 
Collectors of the cuſtomes, ſubſi- 
dies, and impoſts, of us, our heires, 
and füccefſbrs, and all ſearchers 

d other the officers And mini- 

ters whatſocver of us, oft Jeires, 
anti fucceifors, for the time being, 
be a fufficient warrant and diſ- 
charge in this behalf. 

And further, our will and plea- 
fire is, and we do hereby, for us, 
our le irs, and fircceffors; ordaine, 
declare, and grant, t6 the ſaid Go- 
Ferhour aud Compatije and theite 

ficceſfbrs, That all and every the 
fubjects of us, dt heires or ſuieceſ- 
rs, which ſhall go tô and inha- 
bite within the fatd lands and pre- 
miſſes © hereby mentioned to be 
granteu, and every of theire chil- 
th which thall happen'tobe borne 
there, or on the fea# jn gofng thi- 
ther or returning from | thence, 
ſhalt have and enjoy all liberties 
and immunities of and natu- 
rall "fubje&s within any of the 
dominious 


to 
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On Auguſl 27th 1640, the magiſtrates and miniſters 


of the colony choſe Mr Henry Dunſtar, preſident of 


this new college; and afterwards the general aſſembly 
endowed it with a charter, and made it acorporation, 
conſiſting of a preſident, two fellows, aud a treaſurer ; 
reſerving unto the gavernor, deputy-governor, and 
all the magiſtrates. of the colonies, and the miniſters 


of the fix neareſt towns, 


for the time being, to be 


overſeers or viſitors of this ſociety, The langua- 


ges and arts were now taught in the college and great 


dominions of us, our heires or ſuc- 
* to all intents, corultructions f. 


and purpoſes whatſoever, as if 
they and every of thera were borne 
within the realme of England. and 
that the governour and Deputy- 
Governour of the ſaid Companic 
for the time being, or eher of 
them, and any two, or 'more, of 
ſach of the ſaid Aﬀtiitants as hail 
be thereaaro appointed by the ſaid 
Governour and Companie, at any 
of their courts or aſſemblies to be 
held as aforeſuid, ſhall and may at 
all tymes, and fro:a me to tyme, 
hereafcer have full power and au- 
thority to adminiſter and give the 
oath and oaths of ſupremacie and 
allegiance, or either of chem, to 
all and every perſon and pertons 
which ſhall at aiy tyme, or tymes, 
hereafcer goe or paſle to the lands 
and premiſſes bereby mentioned 
to be granted, to iuhabite in the 


e. 
And wee do of our further grace, 
certaine knowledge and meere mo- 
tion give and grant to the ſaid Go- 
vernour and Companie ad their 
cceflors, that ic ſhall and may 
be lawfal, to and for the Gover- 
nour Deputy-Goyernour and ſuch 
of the Affitants and Freemen of 
the ſaid Company for the tyme 
being as ſhall be aſſembled in any 
of their generall courts aforeſaia, 


er in any other courts to be ſpe- 


9 


regularity 


cially ſummoned and affembled 
or that purpoſe, or the greater 
part of them (whereof the Gover- 
nour or Deputy-Governour and 
ſixe of the Alliſtants to be always 
ſeven) from tyme to tyme to make 


ordame, and eſtabliſh all manner of 


wholeſome and reaſonable orders, 
laws, ſtatutes and ordinances) di- 
rections and inſtructiuns not con- 
trary to the lawes of this our re- 
alme of England, as well for the 
ſettling of the formes and ceremo- 
uies of government and magiſtra- 
cie titt and necęſſary for the ſaid 
plantation and the inhabitants 
There, and for nameing and ſtyling 
of all ſorts of officers Yoth ſuperi- 
or and inferiour which they ſhall 
find needful for that government 
and plantation, and the diſtinguiſh- 
ing aud ſettiug forth of the ſeverall 
duties, powers, and limits of eve- 
ry ſuch otfice and place, and the 
formes of ſuch oathes warrantable 
by the laws and ſtatutes of this 
vur realme of England, as ſhall be 
reſpectively minittered unto them, 
for the execution ot the ſaid ſeve- 
ral offices and places, as alfo fur 
the difpoliing and ordering of the 
elections of ſuch of the ſaid officers 
as ſhall be aunuall, and of ſuch o- 
thers as ſhall be to ſucceed in caſe 
of death or removall, and mini- 
ſtering the {aid oathes to the new 
elected officers; and for jmpoſt- 
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regularity was obſeryed. 


To ſupport this college, 


the revenues of Charleſtown Ferry were appropria- 
ted by an act of a general court, bur the benefactions 
at laſt were fo numerous, that the ſunds there- 
of became exceedingly ſtrong. A good library was 
ſet up, and enriched by many donations of books 
from gentlemen in England, among whom were Sir 
Kenelem Digby, Sir John Maynard, Mr Richard Bax- 
ter, and Mr Joſeph Hill. To all theſe benefactions 


the famous Theophilus Gale, ho wrote the Cour: 


tion of lawfull tynes, mulcts, im- 
priſonment, or ocher lawtull cor- 
rection, according to the courſe of 
other Corporatious in this our re- 
rig En nd, ang for bin. 9 
re , raleing and diſpoſeing of 
all other matters and things * 
by our fald people inhabiting there 
may be fo . religiouſly, ' peaceably 
and civilly governed, as theire good 
life and 'orderly converſation may 
winne and invite the natives of 
that country to the knowledge and 
obedience of the only true Go 
and Saviour of mankind, and the 
chriſtian faith, which in our royall 
intention and the adventurers free 
profeſſion is the principat end of 
this plantation. Willing, com- 
manding and requiring. and by 
theſe preſents for us, our heires and 
ſucceſſors, vrdaineing and appoint- 
ing, that all ſuch orders, lawes, 
ſtarutes and ordinances, jnſtruc- 
tions and directions as ſhall be 
made by the Governour or Depu- 
ty-Governour of the ſaid Com- 
pany and ſuch of the Affiſtants 
and Freemen as aforeſaid, and pu- 
bliſhed in writing under theire 
common ſeale, ſhall be carefully 
and duely obſerved, kept, per- 
formed and putt in execution ac- 
cording to the true inteut and 
meanemg of the ſame. And theſe 
our letters patents, or the publi- 
cate, or exemplifieation, thereof, 


of 


ſhalj be to all and every ſuch offi- 
cers, ſuperiour and inferiour, from 
tyme to tyme, for the putting of the 
ſame orders, lawes, ſtatutes and or- 
dinances, inſtructions and directions 
in due execution, againſt us, our 
heires and ſucceſſors, a ſufficient 
warrant and diſchar ge 
And wee doe further, for us, our 
heirs, and ſucceflors, give and 
grant to the ſaid Governor end 
Compar'ie and their ſucceſſors, by 
theſe: preſents, T hat all and every 
ſuch chiefe commenders, captains, 
governours and other officers and 
miniſters, as by the faid orders, 
lawes, ſtatutes, ordinances, inſtruc- 
tions or direct ions of the ſaid Go- 
vernour and * Companie for the 
tyme being, ſhall be from tyme to 
yme hereafter imployed either in 
the government of the ſaid inhabi- 
tants and plantation, or in the way 
by ſea thither or from thence, ac- 
cording to the natures and limits 
of theire offices and places reſpec- 
tively, ſhall from time to tyme 
hereafter forever within the pre- 
cinits and parts of New- England 
hereby mentioned to be granted 
and confirmed, or in the wzy by 
ſea thither, or from thence, have 
full and abſolute power and au- 
thority to correct, puniſh, pardon, 
governe and rule ſich the ſubjects 
of us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors as 
fall from tyme to tyme adven- 
* ö | ture 
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of the Gentiles, added Eis own library which he left 
to Harvard college. Thus was this academy furniſh- 
ed with marhematical inſtruments, and books of all 
ſorts,” and ſupplied with the beſt of maſters Dun- 
ſtar who was the firſt preſident, loſt his place by 
turning Anabapriſt, and Mr Charles Chancey was ap- 


pointed in his ſtead, 


Both the manner of admiſſion 


and the method of teaching in this college were very 


exact and particular. 


Thoſe who had attended a grammar - ſchool till they 


ture themſelves in any voyage thi- 


ther or from thence, or that ſhall 
at any tyme hereafter inhabite 
within the precincts and parts of 
New-England aforeſaid, according 
to the orders, lawes, ordinances, 
inſtructions and directions afore- 
ſaid, not being repugnant to the 
1aws and ſtatutes of our realme cf 
England as aforeſaid. Eos gow 
And we do further, for us our 
heires and ſucceſſors, give and 
rant to the ſaid Go vernour and 
Companie and their ſucceſſors, by 
theſe preſeats, That it ſhall and 
may be lawful to and for the chief 
commanders, governours and ofi- 
cers of the ſaid companie for the 
tyme being, who ſhall be reſident 
in the ſaid part of New England 
in America by theſe preſents grant- 
ed, and others there inhabiteing, 
by their appointment and direction 
from tyme to tyme, and at all 
tymes hereafter, for their ſpeciall 
defence and ſafety to incounter 
repulſe, repell, and reſiſt by force 
of armes, as well by ſea as by landl, 
and by all fitting wayes and means 
whatſoever, all ſuch perſon and 
Perions as ſhall at any tyme here- 
a tor attempt or enterprize the de- 
1truction, invaſion, detrimeut or 
annoyance of the ſaid plantation 
or inhabitants; And to take and 
{urprize by all wayes and means 
whatſoever, all and every ſuch per- 


could 


ſon and perſons, with their ſhipps 
armour, ammunition, and other 
goods, as ſhall in hoſtle manner 
invade and attempt the defeatinge 
of the ſaid plantation, or the hurt 
of the ſaid Companie and inhabi- 
tants, Nevertheleſs our will and 
pleaſure is, and we do bereby de- 
clare to all Chriſtian Kings, Prin- 
ces and States, That if any perton 
or perſons which ſhall hereafter be 
ot the ſaid — — or plantation 
or any other by lycenſe or appeint- 
ment of the ſaid Governour and 
Companie for the tyme being, ſha!l 
at any 'tyme or tymes hereafter 
robb or ſpoyle by fea or by land, 
or do any hurt, violence, or unlaw- 
full hoſtility to any of the ſubjects 
of us, our heires or ſucceſſors, or 
any of the ſubjects of any Prince or 
State being then in league and a- 
inity with us, our heires and ſuc- 
ceſſors, and that upon ſuch injury 
done, and upon juſt. complaint of 
ſuch Prince or State, or theire ſuh- 
jects, Wee, our heires, or ſucceſ- 
ſors, ſhall make open proclamation 
within any of the parts within our 
realme of England commodious 
for that purpoſe, that the perſon 
or perſons having committed any 
ſuch robbery or ſpoyle, ſhall, with- 
in the terme limited by ſuch a pro- 
clamation, make full reſtitution or 
fatisfaCtion. of all ſuch injuries done 
ſo as the faid Princes or others ſo 
EM, complaining 
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could read any claſſical author, and turn it into Eng- 
Iiſh, could readily make and ſneak latin, and write 
it in proſe or verſe, and could decline Greek nouns 
and verbs, were judged qualiſied for admiſſion, and 
upon examination, were accordingly admitted by the 
preſident and fellows: After that, they ſigned the 
college laws, which they were to tranſcribe and pre- 
ſerye as continual monitors of the duties which they 
were obliged by their privileges to obſerre. The 


preſident inſpected the manners of the ſtudents, and 


complaining may hould themfelves 
fully ſatisfied and contented. And 
that if the faid perſon or. perſons 
having committed ſuch robbery or 


ſpoyle ſhall not make or cauſe to the 


be made, ſatisfaction accordingly, 
within ſuch tyme ſo to be lymited, 
that then it ſhall be lawful for us, 
our heires. and ſucceſſors, to putt 
the ſaid perſon or perſons out of 
our allegiance and protection ; and 
that it ſhall be lawful and free for all 
Princes to proſecute with h -ſtility 
the ſaid offenders and every of them 
theire procurers, ayders, abettors 
and comforters in that behalfe. 
Provided alſo, and our expreſſe 
will and pleaſure is, and wee do 
by theſe preſents for us, our heires, 
aud ſucceſſours, ordaine and ap- 


point, that theſe preſents ſhall not 


in any manner enure, or be taken 
to abridge, barre. or hinder any of 
our loving ſubjects whatſoever to 
uſe and exerciſe the trade of tiſhing 
upon that coalt af New- England 
in America by theſe preſents men- 
tioned to be granted: but t hat 
they or any and every or any of 

them ſhall have full and free power 
and liberty to continue and uſe 
their ſaid trade of fiſhing upon the 
ſaid coaſt in any of the ſeas there- 
unto adjoineing, or any armes of 
the ſeas or ſalt-water rivers where 
they have beene wont to fiſh, and 
to build and ſet up upon the lands 


every 


by theſe preſents granted, ſuch 
wharfes, ſtages and workhouſes as 
ſhall be neceſſary for the ſalting, 
drying, keeping and packing up of 

ir fiſh to be taken or gotten up- 
on that coaſt; and to cutt downe 
and take ſuch trees and other ma- 
terials there growing, or being, as 
ſhall be ueedful for that purpoſe, 
and for other neceſſary eaſements, 
helps and r concerning 
theire ſaid trade of fiſhing there, 
in ſuch manner aud forme as they 
have been heretofore at any tyme 
accuſtomed to doe, without make- 
ing any wilful waſte or ſpoyle, any 
thing in theſe preſents contained 
to the contrary notwithſtanding, ' 

And wee do further for us, our 
heires and ſucceſſors, ordaine and 
grant the ſaid Governor and Com- 


,panie and their ſucceſſors by the ſe 


preſents, that theſe our letters pa- 
tents ſhall be firme, good, effectual, 
and available in all things and to 
all intents and conſtructions of 
lawe, according to our true mean- 
ing herein before declared, and 
ſhall be conftrued, reputed, and 
adjudged in all cauſes miſt favour- 
ably. on the behalfe and for the be- 
netit and behoofe of the ſaid Go- 
vernor and Companie and their 
ſucceſſors ; Although exprefle men- 
tion of the true yearly value, or 
certainty, of the premiſſes, or any 
of them, or of any other gifts or 
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every morning and evening ſaid prayers in the common 
hall; to which was joined an expofition of ſome chaps 
ters of the old teſtament, which tlie ſtudents read 
out of Hebrew into Greek in the morning: and in 
the evening ſome part of the New Teſtament out of 
Engliſh into Greek. He alſo preached upon Stinday 


upon what ſubjects he judged moſt proper, in the 


church in Cambridge, where the ſtudents had a gal. 
lery allotted them, and where they uſually attended. 


The fellows reſident were alſo tutors in the college; 
who, after they had taught the ſtudents Hebrew, in 


ſtructed them in the liberal arts, before the firſt four 
years were expired. During this | time they had theit 
weekly declamations, and diſputes, i in the college hall, 
every Friday, where either the preſident or the fot: 

lows acted as moderators. Such as ſtood' candidates 
for degrees, were obliged to attend, in the hall for 
certain hours, on Monday and « Y Tueſdays, for three 
weeks together, in the middle 0 June, "Theſe were 
called viſitation ,weeks, when all who pleaſed, miglit 


alk them any queſtions, and examine them concerning 


their ſkill in the languages, 0 or the 8 which the 
| n d Ter ans profeſſed 


ts, by us or any other of onr or 
grants, by ys predeceſſors, to the 
aforeſaid Governour and Companig 
before this time „in theſe 
2 is not made, or any ſtatute, 
&, ordinance, proviſion, procla- 


8 


thing -whatfbeyer. to the cyntrarie 


thereof in ahy wiſe notwithitarnd- 


ing. In witueſs whereof we have 


cauſed theſe our letters to be made 
tent. Witneſs —_— (at 


3835 er reſtraint to the contra - Weſtminſter, the fourth of 
ry rf reof hcretofore had. made, March” in 0 fourth fourth year -0 our 
, ordaihed or provided, rrigne. Ot cout 
THIS is a true copy of fuck letrerd pas · [ith >; 
rg under the * ſeal of England. ge I 
In teſtimony reof I John Win- - 3g 3 * 
thropgovekidn# of the Maſſachuſetts Xx 
aforeſaid have cauſed the public ſeal * SIGILMT. * 


of the [are to be hereunto affixed this 3K 


1643- 


19th \- "ry the menth called March 


IT "th 


JOHN WINTHROP, Governor, 
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profeſſed to l On this occaſion it was com: 
mon for ſomg of the overſeers, while they were ſitting 
ſolſtice, as it was called, to viſit them, with a deſign of 
ſeeing their improvement. When the time of com- 
mencement began, which was at firſt, the ſecond Tueſ- 
day of Auguſt, but afterwards the firſt Wedneſday of 
July, thoſe who were to proceed batchelors, held 
their act publicly in Cambridge, where both the ma- 
giſtrates, and miniſters attended, to confer honour 
upon their exerciſes. Theſe exerciſes were, beſides 
an oration delivered, by the preſident, orations deli. 
yercd by the commencers, wherein ſuirable compli. 
ments were paid to the audience, according to their 
charadters, dignities, aud offices. Thefe academical 
orations were made not only in ſatin, but ſometimes 
in Greek and Hebrew. But the principal exerciſes 
were diſpurations upon queſtions, Where the refpon- 
dents exhibited a theſis which might be impagned by 
any who. pleaſed. | Ik concluſion, the prefident delt- 
vered a book into the hands of the candidates, and 
gaye them the firſt degree. Thofe who were admir- 
Ted to the degree of Maſter of Arts, were obliged to 
undergo a new trial, aud diſpute upon ſome queſtion 
Tuited to the time they had ſtudied. When this was 
- finiſhed, they received their degree with the ſame 
| formality as in the firſt. Such diligence and ſtrictneſs 
could not but have great influence in promoting learn- 
ing, and preventing many from waſting their time 
idly, as happens. in many European univerſities, where 
ſuch diſcipline is not obſerved. Whether this order 
3s {till obſerved, I will not pretend to ſay ; but accor- 
ding to the laws and ſtatutes of rhe college, it ought 
to be kept up. The ſtatutes are ſo expreſs, that they 


muſt expoſe themſelves greatly, 1 to depart ow tows 
ebe re 
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There are twenty-three rules in their ſtatutes 
very expreſs, * and ſtrong, that would be thought 
rather too ſevere for either of the two univerſities in 
Old England. : 

8 What 


* Statutes and Privileges of the Harvard College. 


1, Such as are capable to read the direction of the ſenior tutors 
Cicero, or any ſuch like claflic in their turns. 
authors, and caa ſpeak and write V. No ſtudent under any pre- 
latin in proſe verſe, and can tence whatever, ſhall keep com- 
alſo decline the Greek nouns and pany with perſons of looſe and 
verbs, may be admitted into the corrupt morals. 
college. None can be admitted VI. No ſtudent, without leave from 
otherwiſe, the preſident and tutors, ſhall 


this college are to be received 


into afellowſhip, and pay three 


pounds to the ſteward at theire 
admiſſion, and at the end of 
every quarter of a year, pay what 
expences are due for their board. 


No ſtudent ſhall be allowed to 


dine or ſup out of the college 
without leave from the preſident 
or - tutors. But if any ſtudent 
ſhall, for the ſake of receiving 
inſtruction which cannot be had 
in the college, go aut of it, he 
{hall forfeit no privilege. 


III. While they continue in the 


college they muſt attend all the 


proper times appointed for in- 


ttruction, and improve their time 
diligently in ſtudy. 


IV. All {tudents ſhall be obliged 


to 5 every religious, as 
well as ſchool exerciſe, peculiar 
to his ſtation, both publicly and 
privately, and while they are 
pupils they ſhall deliver a public 
oration fix times every year. 
The maſters of arts are to be 
twice a week preſent at the pub- 
lic difputations, and both Ba- 
chelors and Maſters make an a- 
nalyſis of ſome part of ſacred lite · 
rature. Once in the halt year, the 
Bachelors ſhall publicly diſcuſs 
ſome — — queſlions un- 
der the government of the pre- 
ident, or in his abſence, under 


UI. All chat are admitted into go out of the town; nor ſhall 


any one, whatever be his rank 
and degree, be allowed to eat 
and drink in taverns or ordina- 
ries, unleſs called by his parents, 
— or ſuch like near re- 
ations. | 


VII. No ſcholar, without the ap- 


probation of his parents, guar- 
dians or tutors, ſhall give away, 
ſell, or lend auy thing. If he does 
he ſhall be fined by the preſident 
and tutors, according to the na- 
ture of the offence, 954 


VIII. All ſcholars muſt wear de- 


cent apparel, and abſtain from 

guady oreſs, nor muſt any go 

out of the college without his 
wn or cloak, 


IX. Every ſcholar who is not a 


| 1 ſhall only be called by 

is ownname, unleſs he is a fellow 

commoner, the eldeſt ſon of a 
knight, or of ſome noble family. 


X. Every commoner ſhall pay five 


pounds for the conſtant uſe of 
= college before he is admit- 


ted. 
XI. Every ſtudent, in the condi- 


tion of a pupil, ſhall pay two 

unds to his tutor every year : 

ut if he is a commoner, he ſhall 
ay three pounds, | 


XII. None of the older ſtudents, 


_ the tutors or fellows ſhall 
be allowed to force any of the. 
younger ones to go errands, or 

| do 
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Whatever might be the errors and abſurdities in 
the conduct of theſe coloniſts, it muſt be allowed that 
they were at great pains, both to ſupportlearningand 


do any other thing by threaten- 
ings, words, or blows, If any 
one, not a uate, break this 
rule, he be puniſhed by bo- 
dily correction, expulſion, or 
otherwiſe as the preſident and 
fellows ſhall think fit. 

XIII. None of the ſtudents ſhall 
de allowed to play at cards, dice, 
or any kind of game for money, 
under the penalty of twen 
millings, as often as he ſhall of- 
fend, if he is a graduate, if he is 


not, he ſhall be fined according 


to the pleaſure of the preſident 
and tutors, 


XIV. If any ſtudent is abſent from 


the prayers or leſſons, without 
being obliged by neceffity, or 
having obtained leave from the 
preſident or tutors, he ſhall be 
admoinſhed according to the 
wiſdom of the preſident or tu- 
tors, and if he offend more than 
, once a week, he ſhaltbe liable to 


t. 

XV. No ſtudent, for any cauſe 
whatever, unleſs firſt given no- 
tice of, and approved by the pre- 
ſident and er, ſhall be abſent 
from the ſtated ſtudies and ex- 
erciſes of the college, except an 
half hour at breakfaſt, and an 
hour and an half at dinner; at 
nine o'clock at night they ſhall 

be called to * 
XVI. If any ent canes 

any divine law, or rule of the 
. wilfully, or through 
mere negligence, after being 
twice admoniſhed, he ſnall be 
corrected by ſeverer puniſhments, 
according as wiſdom 
of the preſident and maſters ſhall 
think proper. But for atro- 


religion; 


cious crimes, the puniſhment 


ſhall be more ily execu- 


ted, 
XVII. Every ſcholar who, 


Holy 
trial, can interpret the Holy 
Scriptures from the original text 
into Latin, and underſtands 1o- 
gic, natural and moral philoſo- 
phy, and is blameleſs in his con- 
verſation, may, by the conſent 
of the preſident, at ſome public 
meeting, be admitted to the firſt 
degree. Otherwiſe, not till af- 
ter three years and ten months. 


XVIII Every ſtudent who has a 


common place and ſynopſis of 
logic, natural or moral phileſo- 
phy, arithmetic, geometry, or aſ- 
tronomy, ſhall exhibit. and de- 


fend his own Theſis, and alſo 
being found ſkilled m the origi- 


nal tongues., provided his morals 
are good, and he is approved by 
the college, ſhall be judged wor- 


thy of the ſecond degree. 
XIX. It is ordained, that if any 


ſtudent ſhall apply himſelf to the 
ſtudy of divinity before he has 
taken a bachelors degree, he 
ſhall take a degree of maſter of 
arts, and apply carefully to the 
ſtudy of divinity and Hebrew, 
which he ſhall ſtudy ſeven years, 
during which time, he ſhall diſ- 
pute againſt a bachelor of divi- 
ty, once be a reſpondent, he 
all preach once in Latin, and 
once in Engliſh, either in the 
church, or in the college hall; 
and provided he has made ſuffi- 
cient progreſs, he ſhall be nrade 
a Bachelor by a ſolemn inaugu- 
ration; with this proviſo, that 
no one ſhall be admitted to this 
privilege before he has 2 
| Ve 
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religion; and many perſons, eminent both for learn- 
ing and abilities, were brought up and tutored among 
them. Their churches were filled with learned and 
religious miniſters, and their chief magiſtrates were 
men of great abilities, and of good character. The 
greateſt number of both their magiſtrates and clergy, 
in the reign of King William, had been bred in the 
Harvard college, and were perſons of no mean cha- 
racter in their country. A liſt of thoſe who had taken 
degrees in the Harvard college from 1642 to 1696, 
and of their churches and their paſtors may be ſeen 
in the notes“. | 
This 


five years from the time that reſolve in the college hall pub- 

he has taken his degree of ma- licly. 

ſter of arts. XXI. It is ordained, that beſides 
XX. It is ordained, that ſuch as thoſe exerciſes to be performed 


ſhall deſire the degree of docto 
in divinity, ſball ſtudy divinity 
five years from the _ of ta- 
king the backelors degree, and 
before .he be admitted to this 
privilege, - he ſkall once be op- 
ponent and once reſpondent, in 
ſome Theological queſtions, and 
if poſſible, to à doctor in divini- 

. He ſhall preach once in La- 
tin and once in Engliſh, either 
in ſome church, or in the college 
hall : he muſt fix times read and 


for degrees in divinity, ſuch as 


-ſhall become a candidate for a 


a 11 — of bachelor in divinity 
ſhall be obliged to publiſh ſome 
tract, according to the direction 
of the maſters of the college, a- 

ainſt ſome groſs error or here- 


y, for the benefit of the church, 
XXII. 


The academical degrees, 
formerly conferred by the preſi- 
dent and maſters of the Harvard 
college, are to be held valid and 
ſufficient. 


expound ſome portion of Scrip- XXII. Every ſcholar ſhall pro- 
ture, and within an year after a cure a copy of theſe laws, ſigned 
ſolemn introduction, he muſt by the preſident, and ſome of the 
propoſe a queſtion, the doubts tutors, before he is admitted in- 
and difficulties thereof he muſt to the college. 


A Catalogue of Gentlemen who had taken degrees in the Harvard Col- 


lege, from 1642 to 1698. 


1642, Samuel Bellingham Samuel Danford fellow 
Benjamin Wood- Henry Saltonſtall John Allen 
ridge Tobias Bernard 1644. 1645, 

George Douning Nathaniel Brewſter ohn Oliver 
John Bukely 1643. eremiah Holand 

illiam Hubbard John Jones . Villiam Ames 
John Wilſon Samuel Mather fello, John Ruſſel K 
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This colony, during-the- reign of Charles the ſe- 
cond, and his brother James, met with much trouble, 
though Charles had actually confirmed their charter, 
and promiſed them all encouragement. But the diſ- 
putes concerning religion had almoſt rained all rheir 
liberties. When this ſovereign promiſed to preſerve 
their patent, and confirm their charter, he alſo re- 
quired,” among other things, a reſcinding of all their 
laws, and a repeal of every thing contrary to the King's 
- authority ; the allowance of the uſe of the Com- 


mon 
Samuel Stow Henry Butt ler Thomas Grave 
acob Ward Nathaniel Pelham John Emerſon 
Samuel Johnſon John Davies 1667. 

5 * Iſaac Chancey Zechariah Syms 
ohn Alcock Ichabod Chancey Zechariah Brigdon 
ohm Brock - Jonathan Burr ohn Cotton 

George Stirk ? 1652, ohn Hale 
Nathaniel White Joſeph Rowlandſon * Eliſha Cook 
1647. 1653. ohn Whiting 
2 Mitchel Samuel Willis arnabas Chancey 
athaniel Mather ohn Angier 1638. 
Conſalant Star homas Shepherd Joſeph Elliot 
John Barden ' Samuel Nowel F oſeph Baynes 
Abraham Walver Richard Hubbard njamin Bunker 
George Hadden gon Whiting onah Fordham 
William Mildmay zamuel Hooker ohn Burſham 
1648, 8649. ohn Stone amuel Talcot 
— Roger preſident illiam Thompſon Samuel Shepherd 
amuel Eaton Edward Rawſon | #659, 
Urian Oaks Samuel Badſtreet Nathaniel Saltonſhall 
ohn Collins - — Long ; Samuel Alcock 
ohn Bowers nel Whiting Abijah Savage 
16:0, ohn Moody Samuel Willard 
William Stoughton oſhua Ambroſe Thomas Pariſh 
ohn Glover as Croſby Samuel Chever 
oſhua Hobhart 1654. Ezek. Rogers 
eremiah Hobbart Philip Nelſon Samuel Belcher 
dmund Wild | 1655: Jacob Noyes 
Samuel Philips Gerſhom Bubley 1660, 
Leonard Hoar Mordicai Matheſon Simon Braditreet 
Iſaac Alerton 1656, Nathaniel - Collins 
Jonathan Ince Eleazer Mather Samuel Elliot 
1651, Increaſe Mather William Whitingham 
Michael Wiggleſworth Robert Paine — — Cook 
Margena Cotton Subal Dummer amuel Carter 
Thomas Dudley Jann Henſie Manaflah Armitage 
John Glover, ohn Elliot Peter Buckley 
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mon Prayer, and the permiſſion of perſons of all per- 
ſuaſions to vote at their elections. Theſe were requi - 
firions they were not ready to comply with, though 
the latter was exceedingly reaſonable; and for their 
non-compliance, loſt the King's favour, and fell un- 
der his diſpleaſure, which they ſuffered during the 
whole courſe of his reign. | 

In conſequence of this diſobedience, the King, 1664, 
iſſued a ſpecial commiſſion under the great ſeal, im- 


powering Colonel Nichols, and three others, therein 


Ammi Rubamah Cobet Jeremiah Cuſhing - 


named 
166r, Edward Mitchelſon Thomas Clarke 
Job Belingham Samuel Mann George Burrough 
athaniel Chancey Sperans Arthurton 1671. 
Jonathan Chancey abez Fox Iſaac Foſter 
Compenſat Oſborn Caleb Cheeſeaunick Samuel Phipps 
Daniel Weld 1666, Samuel Sewell 
oſeph Cook oſeph Brown Samuel Mather 
oſeph Whiting ohn Richardſon Samuel Danforth 
John Parker Daniel Maſon Peter Thacker 
Thomas Johnſon John Filer William Adam 
Boraland Sherman 1667, Thomas Wild 
1662, —— Harriman ohm Bowles 
— Hohoke athaniel Atkinſon ohn Norton 
jamin Thompſon —— Foſter , ward I aylor 
Soloman Stodart erſhom Hobbart 1672, 1673. 
Moſes Tuſk Japeth Hobtart Edward Pelham 
Ephraim Savage ehemiah Hobbart George Hancack 
Thomas Oaks Nehemiah Noyes Samuel Angier 
1663, * 7668, John Niſe 
Samuel Symonds Adam Winthrop 1674. 
Samuel Cabbot * — Cullick Edmund Davie 
ohn Ryner echeriah Whitman Thomas Serjeant 
njamin Blackman Abraham Pierſon 1675, 
Thomas Mighil John Prudden oſeph Hanley 
Nathaniel Cutler 1669. ohn Pike 
—— Samuel Epps onathan Ruſſel 
Alexander Nowell Daniel — eter Oliver 
ohn Flint eremiah Shepherd Samuel Andrew 
oſeph Pynchon aniel Gookin ames Minot 
amuel Brakconbur ohn Bridgham imothy W 
ohn Woodbridge aniel Ruſſel Daniel Allen 
oſeph Eaſterbrook acob Bagley ohn Emerſon 
I Street oſeph Gerrith athaniel Gookin 
_ 1665. uel Treat 1676. 
Benjamin Elliot 1670, Thomas Shepherd 
Joſeph Dudley Nathaniel Higgiſon Thomas Brattle . 
amuel Biſhop 
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named, to go over and enquire into the ſtate of the 
colony, and to hear and determine all complaints, and 
appeals in all cauſes, and matters civil, military, or 
criminal, according to their good and ſound dif. 
cretion, and to ſuch inſtructions as they had or ſhould 
receive. Upon the return and report of theſe commiſ- 
fioners various complaints and ſuits were brought a- 
gainſt this colony, till at laſt they ended in the condemna- 
tion of the charter, and the total diſſolution of their 


government, in the year 1684, Charles gave the fiuiſn- 


ton Mather 
Grandal Rawſon 
Urian Oaks 


1679. 
12 Danforth 
vard Oaks 


— Allen 
as Barnard 
1680, 


Richard Martin 
John Laveret 
ames Oliver 
il lam Brattle 
Perieval Green 
2681. 
Sanmel Mitchel 


oſeph>Pierpont 
— Davie © 


nel Ruſſel 
William Daniſon 

Joſeph Elliot 

1682, 1683. 
Samuel Danforth 

ohn Williams | 

William Williams 
. 1684. 


ohn Rogers 

ordon Saltonſhall 
Richard Wenſley 
Samuel Miles 
Nehemiah Walters 
73 Web 


Join Deniſon 


dward Thompſon 
Benjamin Ro 


1685, 
Thomas Dudley 
Warham Mather 
Nathaniel Mather 
Rowland Cotton 
Henry Gibs 
Thomas Berry 

ohn Whiti 
Edward Mil 


Jane Shepherd 
u 
Peter Ruck 
Iſaac Greenwood 
== 
ona 1erpoant 
1686. 
Francis Wainwright 
Benjamin Lynd 
—— — — 
eorge i 
Robert Hale 
Charles Chancey 


athaniel Roger 
ohn Mitchel 
: iel Brewer 


ing 


Timothy Stephens 

Nathaniel Welſh 

Joſeph Daſſel 
enry Newman 
oſias Dwight 
th — 

1688, 1689. 
ames Allen on 
amuel Moody 

William Payne 
Addington Davenport 
2 aynes 
illiam > cr. Bhi 
Richard Whitingham” 
ohn Emerſon 
Jotn Sparrowhauk 
enjamin Marſton 
ohn Evel 2 
njamin Pierpont 
> Hancock 
homas Swan 
1690, 
Paul Dudley 
Samnel Mather 
John Willari 
anjel Deniſon 
John Jones 


2 Whiting 


athanie] Clap 


| go h Belcher 


athaniel Stone 

ohn Clark 

homas Buckingham 
Samuel Mansfield 
Peter Burr - 
Jain Seleck 
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ing ſtroke to their charter, and his brother James fuc- 
ceeded, to exerciſe a deſpotiſm over them in its out- 
moſt extent. Sir Edmund Andros was appointed to 
be their governor, who would not ſuffer them to e- 
le& an aſlembly or council, or to have any other go- 
vernment than what depended upon his arbitrary plea- 
ſure. He himſelf made laws, raiſed troops, levied 
taxes, and managed all things with a council of his own 
creatures, whom he made the inſtruments of his tyran- 
ny, and the promoters of che ends of his covetouſneſs. 


Thomas Greenwood 

Benjamin Wadworth 

Thomas Ruggles 

Stephen Mix 

Edmund Goff 

Nicholas Lynd 

Ben. Eaſterbrook 
1691. 


—— 


Thomas Ma 

— Lord He 
iſtopher Ta 

Samuel 8 * 

Thomas Atkinſon 

Timothy Edwards 


Zechariah Alder 
Ebenezer White 
ames Townſhend 
Jow Mors 
aleb Cuſhing 


1693. 
Iſaac 8 


Stephen Buckingham 
Henry Flint 
Simon Bradſtreet 
on Wade 
athaniel Hodſon 
Pen Townſend 
Nathaniel Williams 
George Deniſon 
ohn Woodward 
oſeph Baxter 
illiam Veſey 
Nathaniel Hunting 


Benjamin Ruggle 

Wilkam Groſvenor 
1694. 

Adam Winthrop 

ohn Woodbridge 


dley Woodbridge 


Elephelat Adams 
ohn Savage 
hn Balantine 
mon Treat 
John Filch 


1695. 
Samuel Vaſial 
Walter Price 
Richard Saltonſtal 
— Hubbard 
imon Willard 
Hubijah Savage 
Oliver Noyſe 
Thomas Phips 
Timothy Lyndall 
onathan Law 
zekiel Lewis 
Thomas Blowers 
Thomas Little 
obn Perkin 
edediah Andrews 
ohn Smith | 
ohn Robinſon 
oſeph Green 
oſeph Mors 
icholas Webſter 
1696. 
George Vaughan 
Peter Thacher 
Dudley Woodbridge 
Jonathan Remington 


New- 


Samuel Whitman 
Samuel Eſtabrook 
Andrew Gardiner 
Samuel Mehyen 


1697. 3 

Eliſha Cook 
Anthony Stodart 
Anthony Stodart 

abez Wakeman 

(athaniel Collins 
Samnel Borr 
— Read 

amuel Moody 
Richard Brown 
Hugh Adams 

ohn Swift 

ohn Southmaid 


amuel Mather 
oſiah Willard 
dley Braditreet 

Peter Cutler 
John Fox 

dathaniel! Hubbard 
Henry Swan 

ohn White 

oſiah Torry 
Oxenbridge Thacker 
Richard Billings. 
This is the Catal 
as it ſtood in the ſixth 


of Auguſt 1698. 
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New. England was now in a moſt diſmal ſituation; 
cheir charters were diſſolved, and the whole province 
brought into a ſtate of abſolure ſubje ion. They 
were told that their charters being diſſolved, their 
titles to their lands were -forefeited therewith, and 
now belonged to the King. Under this pretence, 
they were called upon to take out new patents for 
their lands, fubje& to ſuch fines as ſhould be impoſed; 
and writs of ejectment were brought againſt ſuch as 
refuſed, to put them out of their poſſeſſion. This 
was tyranny with a witneſs, but exceedingly conſiſt- 
ent with the other meaſures of the government at 
that time. The colony deſerved to feel ſome chaſ- 
tiſement for their ſpirit of intolerance; but this was 
chaſtiſement beyond all meaſure, and from hands that 
were guilty of higher tranſgreſſions. A general ex- 
ception was alſo made to all titles, in conſequence of 
the diſolying of the charter, and the towns were de- 
clared to be incapable of receiving any eſtates; this 
rendered their ſituation truly abject. The town of Ipſ- 
wich remonſtrated againſt paying taxes levied by the 
governers's ſole authority, without the conſent of 
an aſſembly, or of the parliament, and the ſelect men 
voted, © That in as much as it is againſt the privi- 
lege of Engliſh ſubjects, to have money raiſed with- 
out their conſent, in an aſſembly or parliament, they 

therefore 


{ 

At the time of the collecting the above catalogue, there were in the 
three colonies of Plymouth, Maſſachuſetts, and Connecticut, an hundred 
and thirty nine congregations, and of the miniſters of theſe, there were 
above eighty, graduates of the Harvard college, and many of them men 
of good learning, and excellent 2 


Plymouth county - ſhire and Piſcuta ua 15 
Barnſfable 2 H 1 
Briſtol, 0 r county, — 33332 

Marthas 2 Nantiſket,and New- Haven, - - * 6 
Rhode Iſland, 4 Fairfield, — - 5 
Suffolk county, '- 230 * — 
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therefore will petition the king for liberty of an aſ- 
ſembly, before they make any rates.” For this, two 
of them were impriſoned, and the reſt fined rwenty, 
thirty, and fifty pounds a man. 

In this condition of oppreſſion, did this colony, and 
ſome others remain, till the aceeſſion of King William 
to the throne of Great Britain, when the people of 
Boſton ſeized upon their governor, and called a conven- 
tion. This aſſembly added two new agents to the two 
that were in England, and ſent them over with in- 
ſtructions, to ſolicit the continuance of their ancient 


charter, and all its rights and privileges; and if there 


ſhould be an opportunity, to endeavour the obtaining 
ſuch further privileges as might be of benefit to the 
colony. It had been reſolved in the houſe of commons, 
that the ſeizing of the charters of the corporations 
and colonies, in the reign. of Charles the Second, was 
illegal, and a bill had been brought in for the rene w- 
al of them, but it did not paſs, though it was the ge- 


neral ſenſe of the beſt friends of the conſtitution, that 


it ought to. have paſſed. From this , conſideration 
the agents, however, concluded, that they might be 
allowed to reſume their charter, which, according 
to the opinion of the moſt noted lawyers, could have 
been of very little ſervice. to them, whenever an ar- 
bitrary miniſtry ſhould think fit to confine them to the 
letter thereof. The reader will judge for himſelf 
when he conſiders the charter, whether it is liable to 
the defect which are imputed to it. The opinion of 
council, which was taken at this time, was, © That a. 
bare reſtitution of the Maſſachuſetts charter could be. 
of no ſervice at all, becauſe it was defective in five par- 
ticulars. They had no power thereby to call a ſelect 
aſſembly, — no power to lay taxes, and raiſe money on 


the inhabitants, whether freemen, or ſtrangers, trading 
1 with 
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with them; they had no admiralty,—no power to 
keep a prerogative court, to prove wills, nor to erect 
courts of judicarure, eſpecially chancery courts. Some 
of their agents were very zealous to have the old 
charter renewed, but it would appear, they either did 
not underſtand the nature of it, nor were aware of the 
conſequences which might ariſe from the quirks of 
lawyers, concerning their not literally fulfilling the 
conditions thereof. This charter did, indeed, affirm 
that they had power to impriſon, or inflict puniſhment 
in criminal cafes, according to the courſe of corpora- 
tions in England; but the lawyers ſaid, that unleſs 
capital cafes were expreſly mentioned, the power 
could not reach them : That they had no power to 
erect judicatories, or courts for probates of wills, or 
with admiralty juriſdiction; nor had they power to 
conſtitute an houſe of repreſentatives, nor impoſe taxes 
on the inhabitants; nor to incorporate towns, colleges, 
or ſchools, which power and privileges they had, not- 
withſtanding uſurped; and of conſequence, by law, 
had forfeited their charter. An hiſtorian, who reads 
the tranfactions of thoſe times, and judges upon the 
principles of common ſenſe, finds himfelf greatly at a 
loſs, when he finds a power granted to a people to 
make laws to themſelves, provided they are conſiſtent 
with the laws of England, and yet men who pretend 
ro know the law better than others, declaring that 
there are many things which the ſubjects in England 
may do, that thoſe in America may not do: Were 
mankind diveſted of ſelfiſhneſs and prejudice, they 
would certainly infer, that an authority to make laws 
ſuited to any ſociety, agreeable to the laws of another 
ſociety, implied à right to make as many as they pleaſ- 
ed, provided they were conſiſtent with that general 
rule. Ifthis is not the meaning of the words of the 
* f charter 
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charter, it will be difficult to ſay what is the meaning 
of words, It has been alledged that the American 


charters cannot be inſiſted upon, as giving them a 


right of exemption from the juriſdiction of parliament z 
anſt it is certainly true: but it is alſo true, that all in- 
corporated towns in England have a ſhare in the legiſ. 
lature, which the coloniſts have not; which right they 
have by their charters, Ir does not appear that theſe 
coloniſts wanted to be free from the juriſdiftion of 
parliament, but to have a ſhare in the legiſlature 
which pretends to tax them, which is certainly reafon- 
able, And as their local circumſtances render it next 
to impoſſible for them to attend in England, they only 
aſk the privilege which Britons require at home, to 


tax themſelves by their own repreſentatives; and if 


they are free men at all, and not flaves, this muſt be 
their undoubted privilege. 

In conſidering the characters of nations and people, 
it will be difficult to find conſiſtency in the conduct of 
any that have yet exiſted in this world, . Our colo- 
niſts, who fled from perſecution in their native coun- 
try, turned tyrants to ſome of their brethren, when 
once they got power into their own hands. The Ana- 
baptiſts and Quakers were the objects of their high- 
eſt averſion : They perſecuted them with unrelenting 
rigour, even unto death; and becauſe they could not 
believe the ſame creed with them, they denied them 
the privileges of men and citizens. This was pervert- 
ing religion to the worſt of purpoſes, and making the 


mild and merciful dictates of our Saviour, the ground- 
work of malice, tyranny, and perſecution. This is 


ſuch a blot in the character of the firſt ſettlers, that 
nothing can wipe away the reproach from their ſuc- 
ceſſors, but a total renunciation ot both the principles 
and practices which their, progenitors purſued. Li- 
berty 
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berty, the noble privilege of all honeſt mer, can ne- 
ver be conſiſtently maintained, without allowing others 
as much as we take to ourſelves, while they do not 
hold practical principles, deſtructive of the rights of 
all other people. It has been too often the diſpo- 
ſition of religious ſocieties, to blend the ideas of civil 
and religious things, and to make a certain form of re- 
ligion, a_/ene qua non, of mens right to enjoy the liber- 
ty of free citizens. This at once makes the kingdom 
of our Lord, a kingdom of this world, and renders 
every form of godlineſs a tool of private intereſt, ſel- 
fiſhneſs, and pride. How far the coloniſts have re- 
formed their practices in this point, wil appear in the 
ſequel of this hiſtory ; where they ſhall be ſer in that 
light they deſerve, as far as their aftions point them 
out. Free from partiality to friends or foes, we ſhall 
endeavour to ſteer our courſe, and keep truth in view, 
as the unerring compaſs of all true and impartial hiſ- 
- tory. But we ſhall now return to the more immediate 
cauſes of the preſent war, and the chief object of this 
hiſtory. | 
The ſatisfaction which the repeal of the ſtamp act 
gave the coloniſts, did not remove their apprehenſions 
| concerning the deſigns of the miniſtry ro oppreſs 
| them; and the future proceedings of the Engliſh par- 
liament, in giving ſanction to the requiſitions of rhe 
executive power, did fully confirm rheir apprehen- 
fions. The laws that were paſſed this year, for the 
purpoſe of raiſing a revenue in-the colonies, by the 
laying of duties on the importation of glaſs and pa- 
per, and other commodities from Britain, and the 
conſequent eſtabliſhment of cuſtom-houſes in their 
ports, alarmed them greatly. Theſe produced dread- 
ful convulſions in the colonies, and produced conſe- 
quences highly prejudicial to the commercial intereſis 


of 
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ot the mother country. It will at leaſt appear unfor- 
tunate, if not altogether impolitic, after the recent 
examples of the miſchief that attended the ſtamp act, 
and the conſequent repeal thereof, from a conviction 
of thoſe evils, a meaſure of a like tendency ſhould 
have been ſo ſpeedily adopted, before the chagrin 
on account of the former irritation was worn off the 
minds of the coloniſts, Much the ſame argumems 
have been uſed in the defence of thoſe meaſures that 
were made in ſupport of the ſtamp act, which ſhall 
be taken notice of, after we have conſidered the op- 
poſition that was made to the new ſtatutes of this year. 
The firſt viſible inſtance of oppoſition ſhewn to 
theſe ſtatutes, happened at Boſton, October 27th, 
1767, where the inhabitants, at a general meeting, 


formed, and agreed to ſeveral reſolutions, for the en- 


couragement of manufactures, promoting frugality, 
and ceconomy, and for leſſening and reſtraining of all 
ſuperfluities. Theſe reſolutions, which were all of 
them in the firſt inſtance prejudicial ro the commerce 
of Britain, contained an enumeration of articles, 
which it was determined not to uſe at all, or in as 
low a degree as poſſible. At the ſame time, a ſub- 
ſeription was opened, and a committee appointed for 
the encouragement of their own former manufac- 
tures, and the eſtabliſhment of new ones. Among 
theſe, it was agreed to give particular encouragement 
to the making of paper and glaſs, and the other com- 


modities that were liable to rhe payment of new duties 
upon 1mportation. It was alſo reſolved to reitrain 


the expences of funerals, and to reduce dreſs 
to a degree of primitive ſimplicity and plainneſs, and 
in general, not to purchaſe from the mother country 
any thing that could be procured” in the colonies. 
Theſe reſolutions were adopted, or ſimilar ones a- 
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greed upon by all the old colonies on the continent, 
The government of Britain might have by this time 
perceived that a people of ſuch a Spartan taſte were 
not to be eaſily frightened into compliance with ſuſpi- 
cious, or arbitrary aQs of a legiſlature, where they 
had none to repreſent them. A people that have as 
much public virtue as to become unfaſhionable, for 
the ſake of preſerving the rights of the community, 
and can reſtrain their paſſions and appetites for the 
lake of their country, are not eaſily to be driven to 
a compliance with acts they conceive to be unreafon- 
able. Whatever may be the errors or miſtakes in the 
conduct of the coloniſts, and however far they may 
have acted wrong in ſome particulars, yet they have 
ſhewn a ſteadineſs of principle and practice, that has 
at leaſt the appearance of virtue, and which their ene- 
mies muſt admire, though their pride will not ſuffer 
them to acknowledge it. 

What had lately irritated both parties in [this dil- 
pute, was the proceedings of the aflembly at New- 
York, and the act of the Britiſh parliament, made in 
conſequence thereof. It had been appointed by par- 
liament in the laſt ſeſſion, that the people of New- 
Vork ſhould provide for the Kings troops according 
to a method expreſſed in the act; which the aſſembly, 
inſtead of obſerying, purſued a meaſure of their own, 
without paying any regard to the preſcription of par- 
liament. Whether they ſhewed this oppoſition out 
of mere wilfulneſs, or claimed it as a principle of 
right, to obſerve their own way in providing for the 
troops, I will not affirm ; but this was ſo offenſive to 
the legiſlature. of Britain, that they paſſed an act, June 
35th, whereby the governor, council, and aſſembly 
of New-York, are prohibited from paſſing any act of 


aſſembly whatſoever, till they had complied with the 
terms 
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terms of the a& of parliament in every particular. 
This was deſigned as a leſſon to the other colonies, 
to teach them more reverence to acts of the Britiſh 
legiſlature ; but ir did not produce the intended ef- 
fect; for the coloniſts who had begun to queſtion the 
right of the parliamert to make laws for them, were 
not diſpoſed to obey a ſtatnte that was fpecially de- 
ſigned to point ont that they were in a ſtate of vaſ- 
falage. By ſuch oppoſition of conduct, the leading 
actors on both ſides grew more and more warm in 
their diſpoſition- and ſcarcely could reſtrain themſelves 
within the bounds of decency and temper. The 
ſpeeches of each party were often uncharitable, and 
recriminating, and expreſſed more the ſpirit of party 
than liberality of ſentiment, becoming contenders for 
liberty and the rights of mankind. 

We are now approaching to the beginning of an 
year that is crowded with incidents, and reems with 
tranſactions of the greateſt importance. The fpirits 
of the colonies were now agitated to a degree of en- 
thuſiaſm for their liberties, and they conſidered every 
new act of parliament as a freſh attack upon their free- 
dom, and an inſult to their underſtanding. Upon the 
eleventh of February, 1768, the aſſembly of Maſſachu- 
ſetts bay ſent a circular letter, ſigned by their ſpeaker 
to all the other colonies in North America“. The de- 
lign of this letter, was to ſhew the dangerous ten- 
dency of the late acts of parliament, to W 

| them 


CIRCULAR LETTER, 

Gentlemen, Boon, Sept. 14. ſed upon the people, without 

You are already too well ac- heir 2 taxes deſigned for 
quainted with the melancholy and the ſupport of civil government 
very alarming circumſtances to in the culonies, in a manner clear - 
which this province, as well as A- ly unconſtitutional; and contrary to 
merica in general, is now reduced. that in which, till of late, govern» 
Taxes, equally detrimental to the ment has been ſupported, by the 
commercial intereſts of the parent free gift of the people in me- 
country and her colonies, are im- rican aſſemblics or parliaments j as 
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them as unconſtitutional, 
union among the colonies 


and to propoſe a common 
in the purſuit of all legal 


meaſures, to prevent their effefts on an harmony in 
their applications to- government, to obtain a repeal 
of them. It alſo largely ſets forth their conſtitutional 
rights as Engliſh ſubjects; all of which they affirm 
were intringed by theſe new laws. 
At this period, and for ſome years before the aſ- 
ſembly of Maſſachuſetts bay, and the governor had 
almoſt differed in their opinion upon every ſubject, 


alſo for the maintenance of a large 
ſtanding army; not for the defence 
of the newly-acquired territories, 
but for the old colonies; and in 
time of The decent,  hum- 
ble, a _ loyal applications 
and petitions fram the repreſenta- 
tives, of this province, for the re- 
- dreſs of theſe heavy and very threa- 
tening ievances, have . hitherto 
been ineffectual, being aſſured from 
authentic intelligence, that they 
have not yet reached the royal ear : 
the only effect of tranſinitting theſe 
applications hitherto perceivable, 


has been a mandate from one of his 


Majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate to the 
overnor of this province, to diſ- 


olve the general aſſembly, merely 


becauſe the late houſe of repreſen- 
tatives refuſed to reſeind a reſolu- 
tion of a former houſe, which im- 
plied nothing more than a right in- 
the American ſubiects to unite in 
humble and dutiful petitions to 
their gi acious ſovereign, when t 
found. themſelves - aggrieved ; this 
is a right naturally inherent in eve- 
ry man, and wars recognized 
at the 22 revo _ is the 
birth-right of an Engliſhman. _ 
This diflolution yoo are ſenſible 
has taken place ; the governor has 
publicly and repeatedly declared 
that he cannot call another aſſem- 
dly; and the ſecretary of ſtate for 


which 


the American department, in one 
of his letters communcated to the 
late houſe, has been pleaſed to ſay, 
proper care will be taken for the 
ſupport of the dignity of govern- 
ment ;* the meaning of which is too 
plain to be miſunderſtood. 

The concern and perpiexity into 
which theſe things have thrown the 
people, have been greatly aggrava- 
ted by a late declaration of his ex- 
cellency Governor Bernard, that 
one or more regiments may ſoon 
be expected in this province. 

The deſigu of theſe troops is e- 
very one's apprehenſion; nothing 
fhort of inforcing by military pov - 
er the execution of acts of parlia- 
ment, in the forming of which the 
colonies have not, and cannet have 


any conſtitutional influence. This 


is one of the greateſt diſtreſſes to 
oo a free people can be redu- 
The town which we have the ho- 
nout to ſerve; have taken theſe 
things at their late meetivg into 
their moſt ſerious conſideration : 
And as there is in the minds of 
many a prevailing apprehenſion of 
an/approaching war with France, 
they have paſſed thc ſeveral votes, 
which we tranſmit to you, deſiri 
that they may be immediately Jai 
before the town, whoſe prudentials 


are in your, care, at a legal meet- 
778 hag 
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which had been the occaſion of continual altercation; 
This altercation was carried on with great aſperity 
on both ſides, and both parties ſeemed more attentive 


in Ys ; - 
N to keenneſs of expreſſion, and ſeverity in their replies, 
q than to the propriety of meaſures, or the advantages of 
8 civil government. Theſe difputes ſo foured the tem- 
pers of the parties, that it was not eaſy for them to 
0 purſue meaſures in connection, without ſhewing a 
4 temper inconſiſtent with mutual confidence. Gover- 
N nor Bernard was conſidered as a perſon who was 
b looking up to the ſovereign, for a dignity which his 
pride fuggeſted to him he deſerved, and for that rea- 
$ ſon was more careful to pleaſe the miniſtry, than to 
de ſtudy the real advantage of the colony. He had 
4 ſhewn an imperious ſtiffneſs in his behaviour, which 
- did not ſuit the temper of' a people that were exceed- 
- ing jealous of their liberty. His anſwers to their pe- 
he titions and requeſts were formal, arbitrary, and wil. 
4 fully diſobliging *; and inſtead of endeavouring to 
— U ſoften 
A ing, for their candid and particular agony of mind, they may be in dan- 
4 attention. ger of falling into. 
A Deprived of the councils of a As it is of importance that the 
4 general aſſembly in this dark and convention ſhould meet as ſoon as 
0 difficult ſeaſon, the loyal people of may be, ſo early a day as the 22d. 
8 this province will, we are 4 of this inſtant September has been 
1 ded, immediately perceive the pro- propoſed for that purpoſe - and it 
* priety and utility of the propoſed 1s hoped the remoteſt towns will 
0 committee of convention ; and the by that time, or as foon after as 
- ſound and wholeſome advice that conveniently may be, return their 
6 may be expected from a number reſpective committees, 
4 of gentlemen choſen by themſelves. Not doubting but that you are 
| and in whbm they may repoſe the 9 concerned with us, and our 
4 greateſt confidence, muſt tend to fellow citizens, for the preſerva- 
© the real ſervice of our gracious ſo- tion of our invaluable -rights, and 


vereign, and the welfare of his ſub- 
jects in this province, and may 
happily preveat any ſudden and 
unconnected meaſures, which in 
their preſent anxiety, and even 


To the Gentlemen aſſembled at 


for the general happineſs of our 
country, and that you are diſpoſed 
with equal ardor to cxert your- 
ſelves in every conſtitutional way 
for ſo glorious a purpoſe. 

Signed by the ſelet-men. 


Faneuil-hall under the name of a 


Committee of Convention, 


As I have lately received from his 
Majeſty ſtrièt orders to ſupport his 


conſtitutional authority within this 
gavernment, I cannot fit [ill, me 
te 
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ſoften the tempers of the aſſembly already ſufficiently 
rankled and over-heated, he added fuel to the flame, 


by talking of prerogative, and the determination of 
the ſovereign to ſupport his dignity. It was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected that the royal determination depended much 
upon the repreſeatation that he had given of the co- 
loniſts, and that the miniſterial vengeance proceeded 
in a great meaſure from thoſe partial accounts of the 
temper of rhe people repreſented in his letters to the 
miniſters of ſtate. 

A letter which the -governor received from the 
Earl of Shelburne, one of the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, and which contained ſome ſevere ſtrictures on 
the behaviour of the colonies, and the conduct of the 
Maſſachuſetts aſſembly, was, by the order of the go- 
vernor, and according to its original defign, read to 
that body by their ſecretary. This produced great 
debates in the aſſembly, when ſeveral ſevere things 
were ſaid, with very little temper, and obſervations 

made 


ſſee ſo notorious a violation of it, 
as the calling an aſſembly of the 
ple: by private perſons only. 


For a meeting of the deputies of 


the towns is an aſſembly of the re- 

reſentatives of the people to all 
intents and purpoſes ; it is not 
the calling it a committee of con- 
vention that will alter the nature of 
the thing. 

| am willing to believe that the 

gentlemen who ſo haſtily iſſued the 
ſummons for this meeting were 
not aware of the high nature of the 
offence they were committing : and 
they who have obeyed them have 
not well conſidered of the penalties 
which they will incur if they ſhould 
perliſt in continuing their ſeſſion 
and doing buſineſs therein, At 
preſent, ignorance of law may ex 
cuſe what is paſt; a ſtep farther 
Vll take away that plea, 


It is therefore my duty to inter- 
pw at this inſtant, before it is too 
ate, I] do therefore earneſtly ad- 
moniſh yon, that inſtantly, and be- 
fore you do any buſineſs, you break 
up this aſſemblv, and ſeparete your- 
ſelves. I ſpeak to you now as a 
friendto the province, and a well- 
wiſher to the individuals of it. 

Fut if you ſhould pay no regard 
to this acmonition, I muſt as a go- 
vernor aſſert the prerogative of the 
crown in a more public manner. 
Fer aſſure yourſelves (I ſpeak from 
iltruction) the king is determined 
to maintain his entire ſovereignty 
over this province; and whoever 
ſball perſiſt in uſurping any of the 
rights of it, will repent of bis raſh- 


neſs. 
FRA. BERNAKD. 


Province-Houſe, 


Sept. 22, 1768, 


* 
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made, not quite conſiſtent with the dignity of ſuch a 
meeting. It was alledged in thoſe debates, that Lord 
Shelburne's letter proceeded upon topics which the 
governor's repreſentation of the colonies had ſuggeſt- 
ed; and that the ſeverity of the ſecretary's letter took 
its riſe from a miſrepreſentation of facts, given by the 
governor in his diſpatches to the miniſtry. A com- 
mittee was appointed to wait upon him, to deſire a co- 
py of Lord Shelburne's letter, as well as thoſe that he 
had written himſelf, with relation to the aſſembly, and 
to which the charges in his Lordſhip's letter muſt re- 
fer. Theſe copies being refuſed, rhe aſſembly wrote 
a let er to the ſecretary of ſtate, ia which they recite 
the circumſtances of the whole tranſaction, and endea- 
vour to vindicate themſelves, and their couduct at the 
expence of the governor, whom they charge with 
miſrepreſenting them, and being the occaſion of the 
ill opinion which the ſecretary had concerning them. 
They alſo wrote letters to the Lords of the treaſury, 
and ſeveral other great oſſicers of ſtate, wherein, to- 
gether with profeſſions of their loyalty, they remon- 
{trated againſt the operations of the late acts of parlia- 
ment; which they hinted, were contrary to the con- 
ſtitution, and totally ſubverſive of their rights and 


liberties. 
Such a firm oppoſition was by no means agreeable 


to the temper of the governor, who probably had gi- 
ven aſſurances to the ſecretaries of ſtate, that a ſharp 
rebuke from thoſe in power in England, would make 
them return to their duty and obedience. He found 
himſelf deceived, as well as found that they had en- 
deavoured to expoſe him as neither a friend to the 
King nor to the colonies; ſo when he found himſelf 
diſappointed in all his other ſchemes, he adjourned 
the aſſembly, In the ſpeech which he delivered on 

this 
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this occaſion, he made many animadverſions upon 
their conduct, eſpecially with regard to Lord Shel. 
burne's letter; and he complained greatly of ſome 
turbulent and factious members, who, under falſe pre- 
tences of patriotiſm, had unhappily procured too great 
influence in the aſſembly, and among the people, who 
ſacrificed their country to the gratification of their 
paſſions, and to the ſupport of an importance, which 
could have no exiſtence but in times of trouble and 
confuſion. It is a common thing for all men that are 
graſping at power and domination, to charge all peo- 
ple with the crime of factiouſneſs, that oppoſe their 
meaſures ; the whole ſtruggles for liberty, in all ages 
of the world, have been accounted factious operations 
of reſtleſs perſons, who had no other intention than to 
diſturb good and peaceable governors, who never de- 
| ſerved to be reſiſted. The famous patriots who 
brought about the glorious revolution, were, by the 
tories of thoſe times, accounted a faction. and charged 
with the worſt of crimes, for ſaving the nation from 

Popery and tyranny, | 
While theſe diſturbances in America were gaining 
ground by miniſterial incapacity and oppoſition, a new 
ſecretary of ſtate was appointed at home, to the de- 
partment of the colonies. Much was hoped from 
this new inſtitution and arrangement; but though the 
inſtitution itſelf was good, the advantages ariſing 
thereſrom, depended upon the manner of diſcharging 
the office. The firſt who was ſettled in this new de- 
partment of ſtate, was Lord Hillſborough, who did not 
by any lenient or ſoftening meaſures, attempt to ſof- 
ten the tempers of the colonies. Whether his or- 
ders were expreſs to obſerve the conduct which he 
purſued, or that he made uſe of the royal authority 
to awe the coloniſts into a compliance with the man- 
dates 
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dates of government, I will not pretend to affiem ; 
but in his circular letters to the governors of the co- 
lonies, which had received the circular letter from 
the aſſembly of Boſton, he expreſſes his Majeſty's diſ- 
like of chat letter in very ſhong terms. It was de- 
clared in Lord Hillſborough's letter, that his Majeſ- 
ty conſidered the conduct of the aſſembly of Boſton 
as of the moſt dangerous and factious tendency, cal- 
culated to inflame the minds of the people, to pro- 
mote an unwarrantable combination; to excite an 
open oppoſition to, and denial of the authority of par- 
liament, and to ſubvert the true principles of the con- 


ſtitution; and that liis Majeſty expected, ſrom the 


known affection of the reſpective aſſemblies, that they 
would defeat this flagations attempt to diſtub the 
public peace, and treat it with the contempt it de- 
ſerved, by raking no notice of it. 

Another letter of the ſame date was ſent to Gover- 
por Bernard, in which the ſame exceptions are made 
to the circular letter. It is there affirmed, that the 
meaſure had been carried in a thin houſe, at the end 
of the ſeſſion, and in which the aſſembly departed 
from that ſpirit of prudence and reſpect to the con- 
ſtitution, which ſeemed to have influenced the majo- 
rity of its members in a full houſe, and at the begin- 
ning of the ſeſſion: from hence his Majeſty could not 
but conſider it as a very unfair proceeding, and to 
have been carried by furpriſe through the houſe of 
repreſentatives, It was then required in his Majeſ. 
ty's name, that the new afſembly would reſcind the 


reſolution which gave exiſtence to the circular letter, 


and declare their diſapprobation of, and diflent to fo 
raſh and haſty a proceeding: That as his Majeſty had 
the fulleſt reliance on the affections of his ſubjects of 
Maſſachuſetts bay, he had the better ground to hope, 

| that 
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that the attempts made by a deſperate faction, to diſ- 
turb the public tranquility, would be diſcountenanced, 
and that the execution of the meaſure recommended, 
would not meet with any difficulty. Both the mini- 
ſtry and the governor were miſtaken in this conjec- 
ture. On the 21ſt of June, this part of the letter 
was laid before the new aſſembly by the governor, with 
a meſſage, in which he earneſtly requeſted their com- 
pliance; but obſerved, that in cafe of a contrary be- 
haviour, he had received his Majeſty's inſtructions how 
to act, and muſt do his duty. This produced a meſ- 
ſage from the aſſembly, in which they defired a copy 
of the inſtructions which the governor alluded to, as 
well as of ſome letters and papers he had laid before 
the council. The governor ſent a copy of the remain- 
der of Lord Hillſborough's letter, in which the in- 
ſtructions were contained, to the aſſe mbly, by which 
he was directed, in caſe of their refuſing to comply 
with his Majeſty's reaſonable expectations, to diſſolve 
them immediately, and to tranſmit a copy of their pro- 
ceedings upon it, to be laid before the parliament. 
The whole of thoſe requiſitions, made by the govern- 
ment of Britain upon this colony, were conſidered by 
the coloniſts as the effects of the miſrepreſentations 
of their own governor, who, as he wanted to rule over 
them with an arbitrary power, was provoked at their 
oppoſition, and therefore repreſented them to the 
King and the miniſtry as a perverſe and factious ſet of 


people chat would be ruled by no law, and deſpiſed 


all government. 

The aſſembly gave no anſwer to the governor's 
requeſt, till his patience was almoſt worn out, and he 
was obliged to ſend a meſſage to them, to urge their 
compliance with the King's demands. In anſwer to 


this meſſage, they applied for a receſs, that they 
ds might 
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might have an-opportunity to conſult, and adviſe with 
their conſtituents upon the occaſion. This was what 
the governor knew would be of no ſervice to his 
ſcheme, but would rather add fuel to the fire that was 
already kindled ; he therefore refuſed their requeſt. 
Upon which they put the queſtion, for reſcinding the 
reſolution of the laſt aſſembly, which paſſed in the ne- 
gative, by a diviſion of ninety-rwo to ſeventeen. This 
ſhews how badly the ſecretary had been informed 
concerning the temper of the majority, whom he at- 
firmed, that the meaſure had been carried in a thin 
meeting, contrary to the opinion of the majority, who 
were abſent. It appears to be a common infirmity 
prevailing with men of all ranks to believe, at leaſt on 
occaſions to affirm, what is moſt agreeable to their own 
inclinations and intereſts, however little evidence they 
have for their conduct. | 
The aſſembly then reſolved to write a letter to Lord 
Hillſborough, and an anſwer to the governor. In 
both theſe letters, they endeavour to vindicate the con- 
duct of the laſt afſembly as well as the preſent, and 
deny the charges brought againſt them, of carrying 
the reſolution by ſurpriſe in a thin meeting of the 
aſſembly, and affirm on the contrary, that the reſo- 
lution for the circular letter was paſſed in a fall 
ſeſſion, and by a great majority. They alſo defended 
the legality of that meaſure, and affirmed that it was 
the inherent right of all ſubjects to petition the 
King, either jointly or ſeparately, for a redreſs of 
grievances, In regard to the reſcinding the reſolu- 
tion, it was obſerved, that to ſpeak in the ſtile of the 
common law, it was not now executory, but to all in. 
tents and purpoſes executed : That the circular letters 
had been ſent, and many of them anſwered: That both 
had appeared in the public papers, and that they 
| cory 
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could now as well reſcind the letters as the reſolves 
on witch they were founded, and that both would 
be equally fruitleſs. In the letter to the ſecretary of 
ſtare, they made ſeveral ſtrictures with great free- 
dom on the nature of the requifition, and alleged that 
it was unconſtitutional, and without a precedent, to 
command a free aſſembly, on pain of its exiſtence, to 
refcind any reſolution, much lefs that of a former 
houſe. They complained greatly of the baſe and 
wicked repreſentations, that muff have been made to 
his Majeſty, to cauſe him to conſider a' meafure per- 
fectly legal and conſtitutional, and which only tended 
to lay the grievances of the ſubjects before the throne, 
as of an inflammatory nature, tending' to create unwar- 
rantable combinations, and to excite an oppoſition to 
the authority of parliament, which are the terms in 


which itis deſcribed in the letter. They concluded 


with the warmeſt expreſſions of loyalty, and the ſtrong- 
eſt remonſtrances againſt the Tate' laws. They were 
at the ſame time preparing a petition to the King for 
removal of their governour, in which they bring many 
heavy charges againſt him, that were urged with great 
vehemency, and expreſſed in very ſtrong terms. But 
before they had finifhed this petition, the governor 
took care to diſſolve the aſſembly. The aſſemblies 
in America were now become ſomething like the Eng- 
liſh parliaments in the reign of Charles the firſt, by no 
means tra&able to the call of the conrt and ſovereign ; 
for which reaſon they were continually diffolyed. But 
they were {till as ſimilar in their cafes, the new aſſem- 
blies were as tenacious of their rights as the old ones, 
and took up the grievances where the former aſſem · 
blies left them, and began with new remonſtrances, 
while theſe matters were warmly purſued in the colo- 


nies, and their aſſemblies continually diſſolved, ber 
gr 
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grand afſembly of Britain continued unſhaken by 
the whole force of petitions, and remonſtrances that 
were levelled againſt it: The commons of Britain 
and the miniſtry underſtood one another, ſo that the 
whole force of national petitions and remonſtrances 
could not procure a diſſolution of parliament. 

The circular letters which had been written by the 
ſecretary of ſtate to the other colonies, were attend- 
ed with as little ſucceſs as that which was ſent to Boſ- 
ton. The aſſemblies of the ocher colonies wrote an- 
ſwers to that of Maſſachuſetts Bay, which were re- 
ceived by the late ſpeaker, in which they expreſs the 
higheſt and warmeſt approbation of their conduct, 
and a firm reſolution to concur with their meaſures, 
Some of the colonies alſo addreſſed the ſecretary of 
ſtate, and juſtified the meaſures taken by the aſſembly 
at Boſton, and alſo animadverted with great free- 
dom upon ſeveral paſſages in the requiſition contained 
in his letter. In the mean time, ſeveral of them en- 
tered into reſolutions, not to import or purchaſe any 
Engliſh goods, except what were already ordered for 
the enſuing fall, or ſuch articles as they could not 
want, until the late acts were repealed. 

On the 10th of June, 1769, a little before the diſ- 
ſolution of the aſſembly, a great tumult happened at 
Boſton, The board of cuſtoms had made a ſeizure 
of a ſloop belonging to one of the principal merchants 
ol that town. That floop had been diſcharged of a 
cargo of wine, and in part re-loaded with a quantity 
of oil, Which is ſaid to have been done under pretence 
of converting it into a ſtore, without any great atten- 
tion being paid to the new laws, or to the cuſtom- 
houſe regulations. Upon the ſeizure being made, 
the ofticers made a ſignal to the Romney man of war, 
and her boats. were ſent manned and armed, who. 
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cut away the maſts of the ſloop, and conveyed her 
under rhe protection of the men of war. The people, 
having aſſembled in great multitudes upon this occa- 
ſion, pelted the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms with ſtones, 
broke one of their ſwords, and treated them in other 
reſpects with great outrage; after which, they attack- 
ed their houſes, broke the windows, and hauled the 
collector's boat to the common, and burnt it to aſhes. 
The officers of the cuſtoms upon this outrage, took 
ſhelter aboard the man of war, from whence they 
removed the caſtle William, where they reſumed the 
functions of their office. This tranſaction occaſion- 
ed ſeveral town meetings, in which a remonſtrance 
was preſented to the governor, wherein they claimed 
rights directly oppoſite to the new laws of the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature, and demanded that the governor would 
iſſue an order for the departure of his Majeſty's ſhip 
out of the harbour. The minds of the people were 
now greatly irritated; they perceived that the new 
laws would be enforced by every exertion of the king 
and parliament, and as they diſputed rhe right of the 
Britiſh legiſlature to impoſe ſuch laws upon them, 
when they had no ſhare therein, they looked upon 
themſelves as oppreſſed by an unwarrantable authori- 
ty. Their ſpirits were now wrought up to a degree 
of enthuſiaſm, which led them to thofe acts of out- 
rage which men are ready to fall into, when they are 
bereaved of what they believe to be their natural 
rights. There is no queſtion but the leaders in the 
oppoſition neglected no arts that they thought neceſ- 
ſary to inflame the minds of the people, which when 
once they were wrought to a very high pitch, could 
not even be reſtrained by the authority of thoſe who 
had inflamed them. In the fervour of controverſy, 


it ĩs difficult for men to reſirain their paflions, or to 
obſerve 
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obſerve a proper decency in expreſſing them. The writer 
of the hiſtorical part of the Annual Regiſter obſerves, 


that their public writers as well as ſpeakers, were ge- 
* nerally very intemperate, and a certain {tile and man- 
ce ner was introduced, which ſeemed peculiar to them- 
« ſelyes, and too ridiculous for ſerious compoſition.” 
It is eaſy for ſuch as do not immediately feel the pain 
which others ſuffer, to account their behaviour. ridi- 
culous in the paroxiſm of their diſtemper ; but pro- 
vided they were in their ſituation, their behaviour 
would probably be as ridiculous. There is a warmth 
of zeal that appears in their compoſitions, as will hap- 
pen in all caſes when men are in earneſt, but at rhe 
ſame time, a due reſpect to the characters they are 
addreſſing; and unleſs men's eyes are blinded througli 
a ſelfiſi prejudice, | they muſt be obliged to contefs, 
that fo far as the pen has been employed in this contro- 
verſy, the coloniſts have made no contemptible figure. 
There is an inconſiſtency that has been urged againſt 
ſome of their publications, 5 that when on one hand, 
they ſeem to forget their dependency as colonies, 
and aflume the tone of diſtinct and original ſtates; 
„on the other hand, they claim all the benefits of the 

* Engliſh conſtitution, aud the higheſt rights of Eng- 
& liſhmen, but forget that it is their dependence which 

can entitle them to any ſhare of thoſe rights and 

5 benefits.” In this there does not appear ſo great 

inconſiſtency as ſome do imagine, As members of 
the empire, and ſubjects of the ſame ſovereign, they 

are mutually dependent, as other ſubjects are, upon 

government and the conſlitution; but then they cer- 

tainly are entitled to ſome ſhare with their brethren 
in the legiſlature, otherwiſe they differ nathing from 


faves, We ſhall ſee afterwards what they ſay for 


themſelves, and what their moſt ſanguine oppoſers 
| have 
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have ſaid againſt them, when the reader ſhall be left 
to judge for himſelf concerning the concluſions ne. 
ceſſary to be drawn. 

A report that their petition to the King had not 
been delivered by the ſecretary of late, exaſperated 
them greatly. It was ſaid that the petition was re- 
fuſed to be received at London, becauſe the agent had 
not proper authority, and becauſe the governor had 
not ſigned it. The diffolution of their aſſembly had 
encreaſed their ſuſpicions, and the affair of the ſeizing 
the ſloop had confirmed them. They were therefore 
now in a very ill temper, and ſhewed their indigna- 
tion without much reſtraint. It is no wonder, in ſuch 
an agitation of temper, that many outrages were com- 
mitted. When the exciſe was at firſt put in execution 
in Scotland, there wers as great tumults at Glaſgow 
as there were on this occaſion at Boſton. When the 
paſſions of men are overheated, it is not eaſy to make 


them liſten to cool reafoning. | 
While matters were in this unhappy fituation, two 


regiments were ordered from Ireland, and ſome de- 
tachments from Halifax in Nova Scotia, to ſupport 
the civil government. This threw the whole town 
of Boſtoa into conſternation, and raiſed great commo- 
tions: it was conſidered in the light of an invaſion, 
and animadverted upon in the ſevereſt terms. A 
meeting of the inhabitants was called to affemble at 
Faneuil-hall to confider what was to be done in that 
extremity, when they choſe one of their late popu- 
lar repreſentatives as moderator. They then appoint- 
ed a committee to wait on the governor, to know what 
reaſons he had for ſome late intimations he had gi- 
yen, that ſome regiments of his majeity's forces were 
expected in that town, and to preſent a petition, to de- 


ſire that he would iſſue precepts to convene and aſ- 
a ſemble 


Ie 


alr 
ble 
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ſemble wlth the greateſt ſpeed; to both which an 


immediate anſwer was required. The governor an- 
ſwered, that his information was of a private nature, 
and that he could do nothing as to the calling of ano- 
ther aſſembly for this year, until he received his Ma- 
jeſty's inſtruRiovs, under whoſe conſideration it now 


was. A committee had alſo been appointed to con- 


ſider the preſent ſtate of their affairs, which gaye in 
their report, a long declaration and recital of their 
rights, and the violation of them, which they conceiy- 
ed had been lately made; and paſſed ſeveral ſudden 
reſolutions, particularly with reſpect to the legality of 


ailing or keeping up a ſtanding army among them, 


without their conſent. This reſolution they found- 
ed upon an act of the firſt of King William, which de- 
clares it to be contrary to Jaw to keep an army in the 
kingdom in the time of peace, without the conſent of 
parliament. This. report and the reſolutions were 
unanimouſly agreed to by the aſſembly, and a gene- 
ral reſolution paſſed, which was alſo founded upon 
a clauſe in the ſame law, which recommends the fre- 
quent holding of parliaments. Upon this a conven- 
tion was called to aſſemble at Boſton. In purſuance 
of this reſolution, the four members who had repre- 
ſented the town in the late aſſembly, were now ap- 
pointed a committee to act for it in a convention 
and the ſelect men were ordered to write to all the o- 
ther towns in the province, to propoſe their appoint- 
ing committees for the ſame purpoſe. Theſe procecd- 
ings of the coloniſts were conſidered as illegal and 
vnlawtul aſſemblies, and according to the ideas of the 
governor, they undoubtedly were ſuch. It would 
appear that both governor Bernard and the mini- 
ſtry at home, did not conſider the coloniſts as having 
the ſame benefit of rhe laws as the people in the ma- 

ther 
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ther country, though they reckoned them bound by 

them in their fulleſt extent. For if they had conſider. 
ed the coloniſts as having the privilege of other ſub. 
jects, they would not have quarrered troops upon them 

in the time of peace, without an act of legiſlature in 
which they were repreſented, But they ſeem to have 
had in idea, a diſtinction between a Britiſh freeman 
and a coloniſt, which the latter did not admit. 

The coloniſts judged, that from the law made inthe 
reign of King William, they had a right to their afſem- 
blies, which they conſidered as their parliaments, and 
without their conſent, it was illegal to keep up a ſtand- 
ing army among them: the miniſtry conſidered them as 
emigrants that had left their country, but were bound 
by its laws, without enjoying the privileges that aroſe 
from them, and unleſs they had this idea, their con- 
duct will appear ridiculous: but all the advocates for 
the mother country's ſupremacy, have founded their 
arguments upon the diſtinction between a free Briton 
and a coloniſt, Whether this diſtinction is founded in 
nature and reaſon, I ſhall leave to the reader to deter- 
mine as he thinks beſt. 

There is one piece of duplicity in the conduct of 
this town meeting, which cannot be vindicated, which 
ſhews their addreſs mare than their honeſty, and it 
is this : they made a requiſition ro the inhabitants, 


that as there was a prevailing apprehenſion in the » 
minds of many, of a war with France, they ſhould ac- Lat 
cordingly be provided with arms, ammunition, and 0- it, a 
ther accoutrements, ſoas to be prepared in caſe of — 
ſudden danger. After this, a day of public prayer = 
and faſting was appointed, and the meeting diſſolved. from 


It is manifeſt that a war with France, was a mere pre- 
rence, to carry forward a ſcheme, to have the inhabi- 


tants provided againſt another evil than a French war. 
Though 
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Though the aſſembly at Boſton might have good rea- 
ſons for deſiring the inbabitants to have arms in rea- 
dineſs, they ought not to have aſſigned falſe ones be- 
fore the appointing of a faſt: for this was certainly 
an act of vile hypocriſy, which no good man can ap- 
prove. ; 
The circular letter of the ſelect men, was written 
in the fame ſtile, and with the ſame temper as their 
acts and reſolutions which were incloſed, and on which 
it was founded. In this time of general commotion, 
ni nety · ſix towns appointed committees to attend the 
convention; but the town of Hatfield refuſed to com- 
ply with the meaſure, and gave their reaſons in a let- 
ter, by way of anſwer, which was written with much 
temper, and ſet forth very plauſible reafons for their 
refuſing to join with the reſt, Ir is plain from this 
anſwer, that they either had diſſerent ideas from the 
reſt of their brethren, or were lukewarm in the cauſe 
of liberty . When the convention met, the firſt thing 
they did, was to ſend a meſſage to the governor, 
wherein they diſclaim all authoritative or governmental 
acts; that they were choſen by ſeveral towns, and 
came freely and voluntarily, at the earneſt deſire of 


the people, to conſult and adviſe ſuch meaſures as may 


promote peace and good order in their preſent ſituation. 
They 


We have fully conſidered your 
propoſal of a convention, and the 
reaſuu you are pleaſed to athn for 
it, and hereby take the liberty to 
expreſs our ſentiments. We are 
not ſenſible that the ſtate of Ame- 
rica 15 ſo alarming, or the ſtate of 
this province ſomaterially different 
from what they were a few months 
ſince, a8 to render the meaſure you 
propoſe either ſalutary or neceſſary. 
. he act * Py — raifing a 

evenne, ſo much complained of, 
has been in being ark] carrying into 


execution for a conſiderable time 
paſt, and proper {teps taken by ſeve- 
ral governments on this continent 
to obtain redreſs of that grievance ; 
and humble petitions by them, or- 
dered to be preſented to his Maje- 
{ty, we truſt, have already, or ſoon 
will reach the royal ear, be graci- 
oully received, aud favourable an- 
ſwered; and the petition from the 
houſe of repreſeiatives of this pro- 
vince the laſt year among the reſt : 
if it ſhould not, for want oi an a- 
gent from tlus province, at he 

| court 
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'Fhey rhen repeat the preſent grievances, complain 
that they are groſsly miſrepreſented in Great Britain, 
and preſs the governor in the molt earneſt manner to 
call an afſembly, as the only means to guard againſt 
thoſe alarming dangers that threatened the total de- 
ſtruction of the colony. The governor admoniſhed 
them, as a frieud to the province, and a well-wither to 
the individuals of it, to break up their aſſembly inſtant- 
ly, and to ſeparate before they did any buſiuels: that 
he was willing to believe that the gentlemen who iſ- 


court of Great Britain to preſent it, 


we preſume you very well know, if 


it be an impolitic and imprudent 
ommiſſion, where to lay the blame, 
and we apprehend that nothing that 
can or will be done by your pro- 
poſed convention can or will aid 
the petition. | 
And here we beg leave to fay, 
that we judge that it would be much 
for the intereſt of this province to 
have an agent at this critical day: 
a perſon that would have ſerved 
us faithfully, we make no doubt, 
might have been found ; but the 
reaſons given, and the methods we 
hear haz e been taking, to prevent 
it, are difiatisfaCtory, and give us 
much uneaſineſs. We are further 
informed, that all matters of a pub- 
lic and private nature lying before 
the laſt general court were full 
conſidered and acted upon, and all 
then propoſed to be doue,aud finiſh- 
ed before the adjournment, except 
the unpeachment of his Majeſty's 
repreſentative, which perhaps might 
not have been agreed to, had they 
ſat longer, or not been afterwards 
diſſolved. We are ſorry for- that 
circumſtance that occaſioned ſo 
early a diiſblution of the general 
court; though we muſt own that 
the governour, by charter, is veſted 
with that power; yet we with, if 
he had judged it conſiſtent with 
his duty to the King, it had been 


ſued 


as uſual however, we hope ano- 
ther will be, ſoon called, or at tar- 
theſt, un the laſt Wedneſday in May 
next,--and that in the mican time, 
tne public affairs of the provuce 
will not greatly ſuffer, 

And Lies we propoſe to your 
conſideration, whether the circular 
letter, which gave ſuch nmbrage, 
containing theie expretlions, or o- 
thers of the like inporc, * that the 
King and perliament, by the late 
revenue act, had intruiged the 
rights of the colonies, mnnpoled an 
inequitable tax, and things yet worſe 
might be expected from the inde- 
pendance and unlimited appoint- 
meuts of crowu oihcers Luercin 
mentioned, was fo perfectly inno- 
cent, and entirely coniſteut willy 
that duty and loyalty protetied by 
the houſe of repreſcutatives the 
laſt year in their petition to his Ma- 
jeſty; and whether the laſt houſe 
might not have complicd with his 
Majeſty's requiſition, with a full 
ſaving of all their rights and pri c- 
leges, and thereby preveuted eur 
being deititute of a general courtat 
this day. We cannot, comprehend 
what. pretence there can be of a 

ropoted convention, unleſs tle 

"ings anal for a conſiderable mun- 

er of regular troops being {ent in- 

to this province, and an apprehen- 

ſion of their being quartered, part 

in your town, and part at the _ 
«+ AN 


— 
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ſued the ſummons for this meeting, were not aware 
of the nature of the high cffence they were commit- 
ting; and that thoſe who had obeyed them, had not 
conſidered the penalties they ſhould incur, if they per- 
fiſted to continue their ſeſſion. At preſent, ignorance 
of law, ſays he, may excuſe what is paſt; a ſtep farther 
will take away that plea. That a meeting of the de- 
puties of the towns, is an aſſembly of the repreſenta- 
tives of the people to all intents and purpoſes ; and 
that calling it a committee of convention, will not al- 


Y 


And here we would obferve, that 
it was amatter of doubt and un- 
certainty, whether any were coming 
or not; if otherwiſe, for what 
purpoſe the King was ſending 
them, whether for your defence, 
in caſe of a French war (as you tell 
us there is in the mind; of many a 
prevailing apprehenſion of one ap- 
proaching) and, if we don't miſ- 
underſland your letter, induced 
them to paſs the votes tranſmitted 
to us, or whether they are deltin- 
ed for the protection of the new 
acquired territories, is altogether 
uncertain : that they are to be a 
ſtanding army in time of peace, you 
give us no evidence ; and if your 
apprehenſions are well grounded, 
it 13 not even ſuppoſ able they are 
intended as ſuch,--and if your town 
meant fincerely, we can't ſee the 
need they had of interpoſing in mi- 
litary matters, in an unprecedented 
way, requeſting their inhabitants 
to be provided With arms, &c. (a 
matter till now always ſuppoſed to 
belong to another department), 
eſpecially as they maſt know {uci a 
number of troops would be a much 
better defence, in caſe of war, than 
they had heretotore been favoured 
with: To ſuppoſe what you ſur- 
mize they may be intended for, is to 
miſtruſt the King's pateraal care 
and goodneſs; if, by any ſudden 
excurſionʒ or inſurrections of ſome 


ter 


inconſiderate people, the King has 
been induced to think them a ne- 
eefary check upon you, we hope 
you will, by your loyalty and. quiet 

baviour, ſoon convince his Ma- 
jeſty, and the world, they are not 
longer neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
that thereupon they will be wich- 
drawn, and your town and the pro- 
vince ſaved any fart her trouble and 
expence from that querter. We are 
ſenſible the colonies labour under 
many ditficulties, and we greatly 
fear what the conſequence of the 
diſputes with our mother country 
Will prove, however, we are far 
from thinking the meaſures you 
are pur ſuing have any tendency to 
deliver the good people of this pro- 
vince, but on the contrary, im- 
merge them in greater ;--after all, 
we ſhoaid hope, (were it not for 
your — — attempt, attended 
with a bad complexion), we might 
ſoon have deliverance from our 

reſent tronbles, and things re- 
Rored as at the ſirſt. The govern- 
ments have, in our opinion, con- 
ſulted, and are purſuing, the pro- 
pereſt methods to obtain redreſs 
of their grievances : our duty is to 
wait wit! patience the event, un- 
les we are determined 19 take the 
alternative. How far paſſion and 
diſappointment znd private reſent - 
ment may iniluence any to hurry 
their neigubours into ſuch _ 

an 
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ter the nature of the thing. He added, that if they 
did not regard his admonition, he muſt, as governor, 
aſſert the prerogatives of the crown in a more public 
manner: that they may aſſure themſelves, he ſpoke 
from inſtruction, the King was determined to maintain 
his entire ſovereignty over that province, and whoſo- 
ever ſhould perſiſt in uſurping any of the rights of it, 
would repent of his raſhneſs. This anſwer produced 
another meſſage, wherein they juſtified this meeting, 
as being only an aſſemblage of private perſons, and 
deſired explanations as to the criminality with which 
their proceedings were charged. The governor re- 
fuſed to receive that or any other meſſage from them, 
as it would be admitting them to be a legal aſſembly, 
which he would not by any means allow. The conven- 
tion then appointed a committee, who drew up a re- 
port, in terms of great moderation, which was ap- 
proved by the aſſembly. In this they aſſign the cauſe 


of their meeting, and diſclaim all pretence to any 


authority whatſoever, and adviſe and recommend it to 
the people, to pay the greateſt deference to govern- 
ment, and to wait with patience the reſult of his Ma- 
jeſty's wiſdom and clemency, for a redreſs of their 
grievances. They at the ſame time declare for them- 

ſelves 


and deſperate meaſures, we don't tuated to our late poſterity. Thus 


know, but pray God prevent. Suf- 
ter us to obſerve, that in our opi- 
nion, the meaſures the town of 
boſton are purſuing, and propo- 
ſing to us and the people of this 
province to unite in, are unconſti- 
tutional, illegal, and wholly un- 
Juſtifiable, and what will give the 
enemies of our conſtitution the great- 
elt joy, ſubverſive of goverment, 
deſtructive of that peace and good 
order which is the cement of ſocie- 
ty, and have a direct tendency to 
rivet our chains, and deprive ns of 
our rights and privileges, which we, 
the inhabitants of this town deſire 
may be ſecured to us, and perpe- 


we have freely expreſſed our ſenti- 
ments, having an equal rigl:t with 
others, though a leſſer part of ths 
community, and take this firl: 
opportunity to proteſt againſt the 
ropoſed convention,----and here- 
y declare our loyalty to his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, and fidelity to our 
country; and that it is our firm 
rèſolution, to the utmoſt of our 
power, to. maintain and defend 
our rights in every prudent and 
reaſonable way, as far as is con- 
I with our duiy to God and the 
ing. 
Oliver Partridge, Town Clerk. 
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Y felves, that they will, in their ſeveral ſtations, yield ii 
, every poſſible aſſiſtance to the civil magiſtrate, for the 4 
ic preſervation of peace and order, and the ſuppreſſion of 1 | 
e riots and tumults. After they had prepared a repre- J l. 
in ſentation of their conduct, and a detail of the late 1 | 
o- tranſactions to be tranſmitted to their agent at London, | 
it, they broke up. It appears plain from the whole of 1 
d theſe proceedings, that Governor Bernard was at [| 
5 more pains to provoke the people, than to quiet their 7 
1d diſcontents ; for had he behaved with more mildneſs, WW. 
ch and ſhewed leſs authority, he would have had more # 
22 reverence paid kim. His opinion concerning the le- | | 
m, gality of their meeting ſeems frivolous and unſatisfac- 1 
7, tory; for though the convention was choſen by the } 1 
u- people, yet as they attempted to perform no public 9 
e- act, but met for advice, they could he confidercd in 1 
P- no other light, the repreſentatives of the people, than | 
ſe as their commiſſioners, to meet with their friends, 1 
ny - ro conſult what was for their common good. They q 
to determined nothing, nor proceeded to any acts of au- 9 
mY thority, and could be conſidered as no more than a 1 , 
[a- club met to adviſe with one another. Ihe governor's | 
eir threatenings were therefore puerile and whimſical. 9 
m- rather ſhewing what he was diſpoſed to do, than what | 
es he could lawfully do. If the one-half of the members 
5 of the Houſe of Commons were to mect in an aſſem- 
enti- bly, to adviſe with one another, without proceeding 
75 to any acts of power, they certainly could not come 
155 under any legal cenſure. Till once there be a ſtatute 
ere againſt all clubs and meetings ot gentlemen, it is im- 
or pothble that the governor's opinion can be well found- 
ek ed. But the truth of the matter ſeems to have been 
fend the governor and the aſſembly were at variance, and 
and , . 
con they had no confidence in one another. Ir is highly 


probable, had there been a popular governor in Maſ- 
iachulctts 
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ſachuſetts Bay, and in ſome other colonies, the ruinous 
war that has exhauſted the empire had been yet to be- 
gin. When jealouſies are once raiſed, it is impoſſible 
to know where they may end. On September 29th, 
the very day that the convention broke up, the fleet 
from Halifax with two regiments, and a detachment of 
artillery, arrived in the harbour. There were ſome 
diſputes at firit concerning quartering the ſoldiers; rhe 
council refuſed to quarter them in the town, as the 
barracks of Caſtle William were ſufficient to receive 
them; this was at laſt gat over, by providing quarters, 
which were then to be conſidered as barracks, and 
the council upon that footing, allowed them barrack 
proviſion. Soon after General Gage arrived, as did 
the two regiments from Ireland. A tolerable harmo- 
ny ſubſiſted for ſome time between the people and thc 
troops, and both the town and province continued for 
a ſeaſon very quiet. | 

There was at this time two things which greatly a- 
larmed the friends of liberty and of the conſtitution : 
the reſtraining bill, which confined: the Eaſt India Com- 
pany in making dividends to a certain ſum; and a revi- 
val of the nullum tempus law, in the caſe of the Duke 
of Portland. Both theſe proceedings had ſuch an ar- 
bitrary appearance in the view of the people at 
home, that many concluded that the maxims of oppreſ- 
ſion, practiſed in the reign of the Stewarts,. were 
going to be revived. Theſe, together with the pro- 
eedings concerning the colonies, created a jealouly 
in the vation, that their repreſentatives, who were 
truſted with ihcir principal concerns, were going to 

betray their intcreſts into the hands of tlie minillry- 
The zealous debates upon the Eaſt India reſtraining 
bill had warmed the parties in parliament to an un- 
uſual degree; and the controverſy in the nation con- 
cerning 
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cerning Mr Wiikes,, and his election as member for 
the county of Middleſex, added much to the irrita- 
tion of parties. The misfortune which happened in 
St George's Fields contributed much to inflame the 
minds of the people. The proceedings at law againſt 
the perſons who were charged with the crime of mur- 
der, were rather offenſive than ſatisfactory; and the 
eſcape of one of the offenders, who was charged 
with the crime, added to the offence: It was alledged 
that he had, made his eſcape by connivance, if not by 
command; and that the acquittal of another had hap- 
pened, in conſequence of his eſcape, and by a ma- 
nagement very unfair and diſingenuous. The parties 
at home were on this occaſion much in the ſame tem- 
per with the Americans and Governor Bernard; in- 
ſtead of making allowances for one another's infirmi- 
ties, they did all in their power to add to their vexa- 
tion. The miniſtry, inſtead of ſtriving to ſoften the 
people, by kind or ſmooth words, took every ſtep, as 
if by deſign, to diſoblige them, and heigt:ten their re- 
ſentment. One of the ſecretaries of ſtate, in @ letter 
recommended, in the ſtrongeſt terms to the magi- 
ſtracy, an cacly uſe of military power, and the ſecre- 
tary at war thanked the ſoldiers for their ſervice in St. 
George's Fields, and promiſed them protection. This 
promiſe was attended with pecuniary rewards given 
publicly, which greatly incenſed the populace, and 
raiſed their indignation to a degree of fury and mad- 
nels. This conduct of the miniſtry was conſidered as 
a wanton violation of the people's liberties, and a cruel 
inſult over theis diſtreſs, for the loſs of their friends, 
who had been killed by the ſoldiers. And indeed the 
ſecretary might have behaved more prudently, provided 
he meant to conciliate the affections of the people to 
the government : "There appeared ſometling of wan- 

| tonneſs 
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tonneſs and ſeverity in the ſtile of thoſe letters, which 
good policy, and a proper degree of prudence, might 
have reſtrained; for though the rioters were fooliſh 
and outrageous, they were yet his Majeſty” s political 
children, and when they were killed, it made the 
number of his ſubjects leſs, which, inſtead of being 
matter of exultation, was rather matter of ſorrow and 
concern. 

The tempers of the people, which by proper lenient 
meaſures, might have ſubſided, was kept up by many 
inflammatory publications and diſcourſes,” which, tho? 
they contained ſeveral truths, and juſt arguments, 
were written without temper or charity. Every part 
of that late tranſaction was repreſented in the ſtrong. 
eſt colours, and placed in the moſt dreadful attitudes; 
and it was repreſented as if the military power that 
was kept up for the defence of the people, had been 
perverted to their deſtruction; and an enraged ſol- 
diery, already fluſhed in the ſlaughter of their coun- 
trymen, was to be encouraged by rewards to further 
bloodſhed, and to be freed from every terror of the 
law. | 

The miniſtry did all in their power to ſtem this po- 
pular torrent, by painting in the moſt ſtriking colours, 
the licentiouſneſs of the people ; and that contempt 
of all government which rendered it neceſſary to ap- 
ply violent remedies to a violent diſtemper. They 
ſtated the unhappy diſpoſition of the people to be 
ſuch, that juries, under the general infatuation, could 
hardly be obtained to do juſtice to foldiers under pro- 
ſecution, unleſs government interpoſed in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner, in the protection of thoſe who had 
acted under their command. They ſaid that ſuch was 
the inſolence of the populace, and the danger of the 


contagion becoming by degrees prevalent, even a- 
mong 
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mong the ſoldiers, that it was neceſſary to keep them 
ſteady to their duty, by new and unuſual rewards. 
Theſe reaſons had but little weight with the public, 
who were well perſuaded that thoſe who made the 
greateſt outery againſt licentiouſneſs, had themſelves 
ſet the example, and were in thoſe departments of life 
in which they acted, as licentious as that rabble which 
they had painted in the blackeſt colours. The vulgar, 
though they have not ſuch a taſte for refinement in 
ſpeculations as people bred about courts, yet have as 
much common ſenſe as to underſtand, that ſuch as want 
to reſtrain licentiouſneſs, ought themſelves to obſerve 
the moral law. There is no manner of queſtion that 
the arguments of the miniſtry were very juſt; for in 
no age have the people been more looſe and diſſolute 
than the preſent, but theſe arguments, like a dilemma, 
look more ways than one; they turn upwards as well 
as downwards, and may be applied to perſons in high 
rank, as well as to the rabble. The beſt method for 
the ruling powers to reſtrain vice, immorality, and 
licentiouſneſs, is to ſhew a good example, and promote 
the beſt laws for good education: that the rudiments 
of virtue may be early planted in the minds of men, and 
tutored to the belt advantage. People in the low walks 
of life in general look up to thoſe above rhem, by 
whoſe example they are very much influenced; and it 
will be impoſſible to have the common people virtuous 
till they be led by imitation of thoſe above them. When 
men, whom they knew to be as vicious as themſelves, 
puniſh and correct them, they will conſider the exer- 
ciſe of that power, to proceed, not from a regard to 
the law, but from defire of dominion. | 
Whatever force might be in thearguments, made uſe 
of in defence of the miniſtry, one thing is certain, 


they 
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they grew more and more unpopular every day, and 
ſome politieal incidents happened about this time, 
which leſſened them ſtill more in the opinion of the 
public. Among theſe, was the removal of General 
Amherſt from tlie government of Virginia. The po- 
vernment of that province had for half a century been 
conſidered as a ſinecure, and the buſineſs done by a 
deputy, and was avowedly beſtowed upon the general 
in that ſenſe, as a reward of his former ſervices, and a 
teſtimony of approbation of his particular good conduct 
in America. The removal ct a perſon who had done 
ſuch ſervices for the public, became a ſubje& of gene- 
ral diſcuſhon, and was cenſured with great ſeverity; 
nor did the arguments that were uſed in ſupport of 
that meaſure remove, but-confirm the prejudicious of 
the people. Under a load of popular odium, and ma- 
ny juſt cenſures, the miniſtry {till kept their ſtations, 
contrary to the expectation of almoſt the whole na- 
tion. 

Lord Chatham, who was regarded as the protector 
and founder of this miniſtry, being almoſt continually 
abſent through bodily infirmity, loſt his influence in 
the cabinet, which was not perceived till his friend, 
Sir Jeffrey Amherſt was removed from his government. 
Then it was perceived that the meaſures of the mini- 
ſtry were not directed by his advice. Soon after the 
remoralof the general, Lord Shelburne reſigned his 
office of ſecretary of ſtate, and was ſucceeded by Lord 
Weymouth, for the nothern department, and about 
the ſame time Lord Chatham reſigned his place as 
keeper of the privy ſeal, and was ſucceeded by the 
Earl of Briſtol, to the great ſurpriſe of the whole na- 
tion. The Earl was an intimate friend of Lord Cha- 
tham, which made this change appear ſomewhat ex- 


traordinary, This change happencd in che month of 
; October, 
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October, and the parliament aſſembled November 
the eight. 

When the national ſenate met, the nation was full 
of expectation that meaſures would be fallen upon 
to quiet the minds of the people, conſiſtent with the 
dignity of the crown, and the laws of the land. The 
ſpeech from the throne ſoon diſappointed theſe hopes 
and expe ctations: Inſtead of any lenient meaſures to 
ſettle the diſquieted minds of the nation, the ſpeech 
contained ſevere reflections againſt the coloniſts, par- 
ticularly the people of Boſton, we re declared to be in 
a ſtate of diſobedience to all law and government, and 
to have proceeded to meaſures ſubverſive of the con- 
ſtitution, and attended with circumſtances that mani- 
felted a diſpoſition to throw off their dependence on 
Great Britain. The addreſs to the ſovereign for this 
ſpeech, plainly ſhewed what the colonies had to ex- 
pet from both the king and parliament. They de- 
clared, that though they were ready to redreſs the 
grievances of the colonies, and to hear their com- 
plaints, they were, nevertheleſs determined to ſupport 
the ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature over every 
part of the Britiſh empire. In this fituation were mat- 
ters when the parliament met. 
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The Parliament aſſemble 4 Committee appointed to con- 

feder American affairs—the proceedings thereof —va- 

rigus debates in Parliament concerning the Colonies— 

| both Houſes of Parliament bent upon humbling the 

| Colonifts==The Duke of Grafton reſi pag North 
7 eng him, 


T HE hopes of the nation were now anxiouſly fix- 
ed upon the new parliament, and it was earneſtly ex- 
pected that ſome healing meaſures would be purſued 
to ſettle the diſturbances in the colonies, and quiet the 
minds of che people at home. Theſe earneſt hopes 
of the nation were conſiderably damped by the ſpeech 2, 
from the throne, which rather breathed ſentiments of | 
ſeverity, than that mildneſs and clemency, which was 
thought neceſlary to - heal the preſent diſtempers. 
The friends of peace and humanity did not however 
deſpair but that the great council of the nation, when 
aſſembled, would in ſome period of this ſeſſion, fo 
moderate matters, that the effects of the ſeyere ſpeech 
from tlie throne would be mitigated by the wiſe coun- 
ſels of parliament. From the cenſures paſſed upon 
ſome of the colonies in the King's ſpeech, it was eaſy 
to perceive what were the intentions of the miniſtry, 
and what meaſures would be purſued, provided a ma- 
jority in parliament gave ſanction to their deſigns. 
The whole Britiſh empire was deeply intereſted in 
the 
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the iſſue of this buſineſs, and waited with eager expec- 
tation, the reſult of parliamentary determination, 
There were at this time two parties who were equally 
agitated with concern for the iſſue of this buſineſs; and 
theſe were ſuch as wanted to have the ſupreme authori- 
ty of parliament exerted to its utmoſt extent; who were 
highly diſpleaſed at the behaviour ofthe Maſſachuſeits 


y . colony, and thought that a ſevere check ought to be 
Y given to the licentiouſneſs of that province. The o- 
— taers who were equally anxious in this affair were 
be thoſe who were loyers of conſtitutional liberty, as well, 

1 naturally diſpoſed to moderation and lenient meaſures; 


theſe were greatly alarmed at the ſignatures of vigour 
they perceived in the ſpeech, aud the danger that 
would follow in cafe of carrying matters to extremi- 


* Ye 1 
* „ Os of the whole houſe had been formed * 
d early in the ſeſſions, for the purpoſe of an enquiry into : — 
he American affairs. This was a meaſure that the different . 
28 parties in parliament were equally anxious in purſu- [| N 
1 ing: but the motives by which they were influenced N ö bs 
of were very different, and the methods of purſuing their | | 
* enquiry very poſitive to each other. The party on 1 
. the tide of the miniſtry confined their views to thoſe 1 
er recent tranſactions which were molt oltenfive, and | 4 
5 ſeemed more immediately to call for interpoling the mY 
75 authority of parliament; which were judged by the 81 
ch molt ſanguine, highly. worthy of a ſevere cenſure, as a 
nk violation of all order and government. On the other 
"ON hide, it was propoſed to enquire into the ſources and 
afy ſprings of thoſe diſorders, and to take a retroſpective 
ry view of the conduct of government towards the colo- 

7 
"= nes, for ſeveral years paſt, and if poſlible, to cure the 
ns. düſtemper, by remoying the cauſes thereof. This 
in was 2 Work not fo caſily performed, when thoſe who 


weie 


were judged the original cauſes of thoſe evils, conti. 
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nued to operate againſt all enquires, by which their 
own conduct might have been laid open. 

Lefore the Chriſtmas receſs, an unſucceſsful attempt 
had been made, to have copies of all the royal letters 
patent, charters, and commiſſions, now ſubſiſting, and 
in force, relative to any of the American colonies, with 
copies of all inſtructions which had been given by, or 
in the name of his preſent Majeſty, to any officer civil 
or military, laid before the Houſe, Theſe papers, it 
is ſuppoſed, would not only have led to a diſcuſſion of 
the rights of the colonies, but alſo to a cloſe enquiry 
into the conduct of ſome governors, and other officers 
of the crown, as well as into the propriety of the or- 
ders that had at different times been fent to them from 
home. Nothing could be more reaſonable than 
a requeſt of this ſort; it could injure none, except 


ſuch as deſerved cenſure, which could not be -ac- 


counted injury but juſtice, and it would have been 
the molt effectual method to have prevented gover- 
nors at a great diſtance from the centre of power, a- 
buſing their authority, in provoking the ſubjects to 
outrage by an arbitrary behaviour. The granting of 
this requeſt would alſo have removed all ſuſpicions 
concerning government, and would have alſo con- 
firmed the national confidence towards the miniltry. 
Adminiſtration had at this time adopted other mea- 
ſures than what were agreeable to the nation, and 
were not diſpoſed to give any ſatisfaction concerning 
their own conduct; they therefore oppoſed this mo- 
tion, and prevented its ſucceſs, They imagined that 
the dignity of government might ſuffer from ſuch an 
enquiry, and were diſpoſed to ſupport imaginary ho- 
nor, at the expence of genera] utility. A vaſt num- 


ber of other papers, were however laid before the 
committee 
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committee, and ſeveral reſolutions formed thereon, 
together with an addreſs upon the ſame ſubject, which 
came from the Houſe of Lords, but after long debate, 
the miniſtry carried their point and the enquiry came 
ronothing, In this, as in ſeveral other things this 
new parliament diſappointed the hopes of the nation. 
Upon January the 25th, 1769, while theſe debates 
were going on, a petition, in the name of the majority 
ofthe council of Maſſachuſetts Bay, ſigned by Mr 
Danforth, as preſident of the council, was preſented 
to the Commons. It appeared that this petition want- 
ed ſome formalities, neceſſary for procuring it admiſ- 
ſion into the Houſe. It was ſaid that it had not paſ- 
ſed in a legal aſſembly of the council, and of conſe- 
quence, no perſon could be authorized to ſign it as 
preſident. It was rejected under that title, and or- 
dered to be brought in only as the petition of Samuel 
Danforth, in behalf of the ſeveral individuals, mem- 
bers of the council, at whoſe requeſt it had been ſign- 
ed. It was evident from this proceeding of the Com- 
mons, that rhe majority were diſpoſed to come to no 
terms with the coloniſts, and that government intend. 
ed to make them ſubmit to the abſolute authority of 
the mother country, This petition was ſo far from 
being written in an offenſive ſtile, that no petition 
could have been expreſſed in milder terms, nor writ- 
ten with more moderation, It prayed for a repeal of 
the late revenue acts, and enlarged upon the chartered 
immunities, and privileges of the colonies. The ge- 
neral rights of the coloniſts, as Engliſh ſubjects, were 
{et forth, without mentioning the ſupremacy of the 
Britiſh legiſlature, or calling it in queſtion, although 
this was alſo touched in a gentle manner, by aſſerting 
that theic rights had been violated, and requeſting 
that 
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that in time coming they might be ſecured, The in. 
ability of the colony to addreſs the Houſe in their le- 
giſlative capacity, was regretted, and a particular de- 
tail of the difliculties, hardſhips and dangers which 
their anceſtors endured; who, for preſerving their ci- 
yil and religious liberties, had made ſettlements in a 
wilderneſs, where they were expoſed to the rage of 
the moſt cruel and ſavage enemies; where, from the 
nature of the climate, and the infertility of the ſoil, 
no advantage to their temporal intereſts was even to 
be hoped for ; and the utmoſt that could be expected, 
was only a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, in conſequence of the 
moſt unremitted labour. From theſe premiſes, it 
was inferred that they not only dearly purchaſed their 
ſettlements, but acquired- an additional title, beſides 
their common claim, as men and as Britiſh ſubjects, 
to the immunities and privileges which they aſſerted, 
had been granted to them by charter. Many argu- 
ments were uſed by tlieir friends in behalf of the pe- 
tition. Their ready and willing ſervices at their own 
expence in our wars; the old colonies having been all 
eltabliſhed without any expence to the mother coun- 
try; the great advantages ſhe derived from them; the 
ſhare they virtually bear in our taxes, by the conſump- 
tion of our manufactures; their inability to pay the 


duties, and the bad conſequences reſulting from the 


late laws, not only to them, but to the mother coun- 
try, were brought as arguments to ſolicit the repeal, 
and to ſhew the title they had, not only to a ſecurity 
of their rights, but even to favour. | 

- Adminiſtration finding that they had a majority in 
parliament, was now determined effectually to humble 
the refractory colonies. The Houſe of Lords, upon 
the 8th of February, paſſed ſome refolutions, and an 


addreſs to his Majeſty, which were ſeat down to the 
Commons, 
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Commons, and approved, and ſo became the act of 


both Houſes, wherein the late acts of the Houſe of 
repreſentatives of Maſſachuſetts bay, which called in 
queſtion the authority of the ſupreme legiſlature, to 
make laws to bind the colonies in all cafes whatever, 
were reſcinded, and declared illegal, unconſtitutional, 
and derogatory of the rights. of the crown and parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. The circular letters written 
by the ſame aſſembly to the other colonies, requiring 
them to join in petitions, and ſtating the late laws as 
infringements of the rights of the people in the colonies, 
were declared to be proceedings of a moſt unwarrant- 
able and dangerous nature, circulated to inflame the 
minds of the people in the colonies, aud tending to ere- 


ate unlawful combinations, repugnant to the laws of 


Great Britain, and ſubverſive of the conſtitution. The 
town of Boſton was declared in a ſtate of great diſar- 


der and confuſion, diſturbed by riots and tumults of a 


dangerous nature, in which the officers of the re venue 
had been obſtructed by violence in the execution of 
the laws, and their lives endangered: that neither 
the council of the province nor the civil magiſtrates 


had exerted their authority in ſuppreſſing the ſaid 
riots and tumults: that in theſe circumſtances of the 


province of Maſſachuſetts bay, and of the town of 
Boſton, the preſervation of the public peace, and the 
due execution of the laws, became impracticable, with- 
out the aid of a military force, to ſupport and protect 
the civil magiſtrate, and the officers of his Majeity's 
revenue. That the reſolutions, and proceedings in 
the town meetings at Boſton, on the 14th of June, 
and the 12th of September, 1769, were illegal and 


unconſtitutional, and calculated to excire fedition-and 


inſurrection: that the appointment of the town mect- 


ing upon the 12th of September, of a convention to be 
held 
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held in the town of Bolton, on the 224 of that month, 
to conſiſt of deputies from the ſeveral towns and dif. 
tricts in the provinee, and the writing of a letter by 
the ſelect men in each of the ſaid towns, and diſtincts, 
for the election of ſuch deputies were proceedings 
ſubverſive of government, and evidently manifeſting 
a deſign in the inhabitants of Boſton, to fer up a new 
unconſtitutional authority independent of the crown. 

Theſe reſolutions were founded upon an inter preta- 
tion of the meaning of the proceedings at Boſton, 
which the people of that province denied th at they 
ever intended; they declared the deſign of their meet- 
ing was to adviſe with one another in petitioning the 
King and parliament for the redreſs of grievances, 
but to perform no governmental acts: and th ey alfo 
promiſed to aſſiſt the civil magiſtrate in the execution 
of the laws, as far as it was in their power. The re- 
ſolutions of the two Houſes at this time appear to 
have been formed upon the information of Governor 
Bernard, between whom and the province there was 
no good underſtanding, and who by this time had 
wrought each other to a degree of uncommon oppo- 
fition and enmity. Thoſe who have no other object 
in view except truth, will eaſily percive, that the am- 
bition and pride of the governor had as great an in- 
fluence in thoſe diſorders, as the licentiouſneſs of the 
people. According to the hiſtory of the people of 
that colony, given by many tliat now accuſe them of 
licentiouſneſs, they are, when compared with the peo- 

ple of this country, remarkably ſober ; they obſerved 

-divine ordinances, and kept the Sabbath day with a 
ſtrictneſs, not to be found in Old England. And it 

has alſo been obſeryed by their enemies, that unleſs 
among thoſe who come from Britain to perform re- 


venue duty, and are ſervants of the crown, the vices 
that 
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that are common at home in England, are ſeldom to 
be ſeen in that colony. And indeed it ſeldom hap- 
pens that a licentious and diſſipated people will run 
any hazards for their rights and liberties : bur in a 
controverſy there is always ſomething to be ſaid on 
both ſides. 

The addreſs that follows the above reſolutions, 
breathed the ſame ſpirit, andrun much in the ſameſtile. 
It expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction with the meaſures 
that had been purſued, to ſupport the conſtitution, 
and to induce in the colony of Maſſachuſetts Bay, a 
due obedience to the authority of the mother coun- 
try. A promiſe and reſolution was alſo made to con- 
cur effectually in ſuch farther meaſures as might be 
judged neceſſary to maintain the civil magiſtrates in a 
proper executiou of the laws; and it was given as a 
matter of opinion, that nothing would ſo effectually 
preſerve royal authority in that province, as to bring 
the authors of the late unfortunate diſorders to ex- 
emplary puniſhment. Upon this perſuaſion it was 
earneſtly requeſted, that Governor Bernard would 
tranſmit the fulleſt information he could obtain of all 
treaſons, or miſpriſion of treaſon committed within his 
government, ſince the 3oth of December 1767,, to- 
gether with the names of the perſons who were moſt 
active in the committing of ſuch offences: that his 
Majeſty might iſſue a ſpecial proclamation for enquir- 
ing into, hearing and determining upon the guilt of 
the offenders within this realm, according to the pro- 
viſions: of a ſtatute made in the goth year of Henry 
the Eight, in caſe his Majeſty, upon Governor Ber- 
nard's report ſhould: ſee ſuſſicient ground for ſuch a 
proceeding.., This was an opinion very unfavourable 
to the colonies.; it expoſed them to two! evils of the 
molt: ſevere kind: their character was to, be taken 
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from the report of one man, who was their enemy, 


and they were to be tried in a ſtrange country, where 
they might have neither friends nor connections, and 
where they could not have rhe benefit of exculpatory 
evidence, unleſs at an expence, that very few people 


can afford, without reducing themſelves to miſery and 


_ diſtreſs. 


Though theſe reſolutions and the addreſs were car- 


. ried by a powerful majority, they were oppoſed with 
great firmneſs, and force of argument, by the friends of 


the coloniſts, and there had been fe ſubjects for many 


years more ably diſcuſſed, than this was through the 
whole of the debate. Both the right and propriety 


of taxing the coloniſts, were warmly difputed, and 
the arguments made uſe of, were much rhe fame with 


thoſe that have been already mentioned in the caſe of 


repealing the ſtamp act, which, on this occaſion, ſhall 
not be repeated. Many new reflections were made 


on this occaſiom, which may be of ſome ſervice to 


conſider. It was obſerved that the new re venue laws 
did not anſwer the end propoſed, but tended to irri- 
tate the coloniſts, without being of any real ſervice to 
government: that as the act for ſecuring the obedi- 
ence of the colonies, anſwered all the purpoſes they 
could propoſe by any new meaſure, it was abſurd to 


multiply ſtatutes, without ſufficient cauſe and reaſons for 
- ſo doing: that by rhe meaſures they were purſuing, 


they would lay a tax upon the mother country : that 


- the laying of duties upon Britiſh commodities and 


manufactures landed in the colonies, was in effect 


granting premiums, to excite the Americans to induſ- 


try, and to put them upon raiſing the one, and rival- 
ling Britain in the other. What appeared remark- 


- able on this occafion, the Rockingham and Grenville 


*** 
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parties, who were ſuppoſed to be irreconcileable, up- 
en 2 * 
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on this ſubject, entirely united and joined their inte- 
reſts, and made uſe of the fame arguments. A reflec- 
tion was made by the oppoſition, which, though it 
was very ſevere, was at the ſame time very juſt; name · 
ly, that it was now become the faſhion with thoſe 
who had been the original cauſe of all the diſturban- 
ces in America, to repreſent the people in that coun- 
try as in a ſtare of rebellion, and by that ſtratagem to 
make the cauſe of adminiſtration the national cauſe, 


and to perſuade us that the people aggrieved by a ſe- 


ries of blunders and miſmanagement, and embolden- 
ed by the weakneſs and inconſiſtency of government, 
had committed ſome raſh. actions, that they wanted 
alſo to throw off the authority of the mot her coun- 
try. This was a moſt ſevere, but a true reflection; 
for from all accounts of the proceedings of the colo- 
niſts, it appears manifeſt that mild treatment, and a 
little ſoft management would have ſettled all the dif. 
turbances that have happened. It was urged that a 
number of duties had been laid upon the colonies, 
which derived their conſequence only from their odi- 
ouſneſs, and the miſchiefs they produced, and an ar- 
my of cuſtom-houſe officers were ſent, as much to cre- 
ate as to raiſe new taxes, as they could ſcarcely an- 
ſwer any other end, and were themſelves as odious as 
che taxes they were ſent to collect on account of their 
novelty, and ſome other circumſtances that attended 
them. Another reflection which bore hard upon the 
majority, was that ſome ot them who had an hand in 
impoſing theſe new duties, and were become the zeal- 
ous ſupporters: of the preſent meaſures, were at the 
head of that opinion which denied totally the right of 
the legiſlature to tax America: that their names had 
been held up in the colonies as objects of the higheſt 
reneration, and their arguments were made the foun. 


dation 
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dation, of what ever was underſtood to be conſtitu. 
tional writing or ſpeaking ; was it then to be a mat. 
ter of vonder, that the Americans, with ſuch authori- 
ties, to ſupport their opinions, which were in the high- 
eſt degree flattering to their importance, ſhould in the 
warmth of their imagination, and the heat of their paſ- 
ſions, commit extravagances, upon obſerving an imme. 
diate violation of what they had been taught to con- 
{ider as their moſt undoubted and unalienable rights? 
Or was there any reaſon to be ſurprized, that ſuch 
ſtrange and unaccountable contradictions, between 
language and behaviour, ſhould produce the unhappy 
conſequences which had now happened. This was 
argumentum ad hominem, and could not be anſwered 
by thoſe to whom it was applied, without ſhame and 
repentance. 

That part of the addreſs which related to the 
ſtatute of Henry the Eight was more warmly 
diſputed, and ſuch arguments were uſed as the 
friends of adminiſtration could not oppoſe with 
arguments of equal force. Fo bring delinquents 
from the province of Maſſachuſetts-bay, to be tri- 
ed at a tribunal in England, for crimes ſuppoſed 
to be committed in that country, was conſidered in the 
firſt inſtance, contrary to the ſpirit of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. It was ſaid that a man charged with a crime, 
is, by the laws of England, uſually tried in the coun- 
ty where the oftence is commitred, that the circum- 
ſtances of the crime may more clearly be conſidered 
and examined; and that the knowledge which the 
jury thereby receive of his general character, and of 
the credibility of the witneſſes might aſſiſt them in 
pronouncing, with a greater degree of certainty, up- 
on his innocence or guilt. That as the conſtitution 
from a conviction of its utility, had ſecured that form 


of irial to every ſubje& in England, with a colour of 
juſtice 
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juſtice, can he be deprived of it, by going to Ameri. 
ca? Is a man's life fortune and happineſs, or his charac» 
ter of leſs eſteem in the eye of the law, there, than in 
this country ? orare we to mete our different portions 
ofjuſtice to Britiſh ſubjects which are to leſſen in de- 
gree, 1n proportion to their diſtance from the capital; 
It was alledged, that if an American has tranſgreſſed 
the laws by committing a crime there, he ought to be 
tried there for the offence; but cannot juſtly be torn a- 


h bove 3000. miles: from his family and his friends, his 
n buſineſs and connections; from every comfort and 
y countenance, neceſſary to ſupport a man under ſuch 
18 trying and unhappy circumſtances to be tried by a jury 
d that are not his peers, who are probably prejudiced a- 
d gainſt him, and may think themſelves ſome way inte- 
reſted in finding him guilty, 
he It was further urged, that it would be difficult, if 
ily not impoſſible, for the accuſed perſon to bring over 
he the neceſſary evidence for his vindication, though he 
ith was entirely innocent: that it would require a man 
nuts to be rich, and to have great ſubſtance to bring all 
ri the witneſſes that might be neceſſary from. Boſton to 
ſed London, and that after all, ſome might be overlooked 
the that might be of great ſervice, which could not be 
on- brought till the trial was over. That on the other 
me, fide the witneſſes againſt him, ſupported by the coun- 
un- tenance and protection of goverument, maintained at 
um- the national expence, and ſure of a, compenſation for 
red their Joſs of time, and perhaps having the hope of 
che future reward and proviſion, would not only be eaſily 
d of collected, but that it was to be feared too many would 
1 in think it good employment and become eager candi- 
up- dates for the ſervice, That in this ſituation the cafe 
nion of the accuſed would, be very hard; charged with a 


crime againſt the authority of ho mother country, 
8 the 
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the judges who are to determine his fate, are the peo- 
ple againſt whom he is ſuppoſed to have trauſgreſſed, 
thoſe who have conſtructed the act with which he is 


charged into a crime,whoſe paſſions might be heated, 


and who are at the ſame time parties, accuſers, and 
judges. The act upon which this trial was to proceed, 

ie was affirmed was framed in an arbitrary and tyran- 
meal reign, and had juſtly lam buried in oblivion, till 
now brought forth to anſwer a temporary and an ar- 
bitrary purpoſe. Many of theſe arguments were 
never anſwered, nor was any reply made, except by 
a vote, which is the moſt powerful anſwer. The mi- 
niſtry were on this occaſion, unufually languid in the 
ſupport of their reſolutions, and the addreſs which 
they made for reviving the ſtatute of Henry the 
VIII. for when they were aſked which of them would 
own himſelf che adviſer of that meaſure, they all de- 
clined to adopt it. It would appear that either their 
conſciences condemned them, or that they felt the 
farce of their opponents arguments too powerful to 
be reſiſted. | The arguments that were uſed in behalf 
of the meaſures that are now purſuing are but ſhort, 
and have but little force in them, but the reader in juf. 
tice ſhall have them as they are. 

It was affirmed, that the repeal of the ſtamp-a& had 
not produced the effects that might have been expec- 
ted; that the coloniſts inſtead of gratitude for the 
tenderneſs ſhewn to their ſuppoſed diſtreſſes, had ob- 
ſtinately purſued the ſame courſe as before, and 
ſhewed the fame difrefpe& to government; that ſuch 
was their licentious oppoſition to all meaſures of the 
legiſlature, that it became highly neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
ſome mark of their dependance upon the mother coun- 
try. That the late duties ſo much complained of, 


on account of the ſmallneſs of their produce, were 
choſen 
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choſen to anſwer the abovementioned purpoſe, at the 
ſame time that they were the leaſt oppreſſive that conld 
be deviſed, and that the whole produce was to ſupport 
their own civil eſtabliſhments. That the inhabitants 
of the province cf Maſſachuſetts bay were people of 
republican principles, and ticentious in their diſpoſi- 
tions, and being ſtirred up by factious and deſigning 
men, had broken out into daring acts of outrage, and 
inſolence, which ſufficiently ſhewed the original ne- 
ceſſity of making them ſenſible of their dependence on 
the Britiſh legiſlature ; that by their words and wri- 
tings they ſeemed rather to conſider themſelves as 
members of an independent ftate than as a colony and 
province belonging to this country, That from the 
ill formed ſyſtem upon which the government of thar 
colony had been originally eſtabliſhed ; the council 
was appointed by the aſſembly, and the grand juries 
are elected by the townſhips, ſo that theſe factious 
men having got a lead in the aſſembly, and being them- 
ſelves leaders of the popular phrenzy, guided and di- 
rected the whole civil government as they pleaſed ; ſo 
that all juſtice and order was at an end, wherever their 
intereſts or paſſions were concerned. That in theſe 
cireumſtances the populace freed from all legal re- 
ſtraints by theſe circumſtances, thoſe that ſhould have 
been the conſervators of the public peace, ſet rhem- 
ſelves the firſt examples of all kinds of diſorders, and 
proceeded at length to the commiſſion of ſuch acts, as 
if not now deemed downright rebellion, would in other 
times have been judged and puniſhed as ſuch; and 
which in any conſtruction of the term could be conſi- 
dered but very little ſhort of it. That it was now high 
time for government to interfere, and effectually to 
curb diſorders, which if ſuffered to proceed farther 
could no longer be conſidered by that name. That 
the 
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the example ſet by the town of Boſton, and the rafli 
and daring meaſure adopted by their aſſembly of ſend- 
ing circular letters to the other colonies, had already 
produced a great effect; and if not checked was like- 
ly to ſet the whole continent in a flame, and for that 
reaſon ſome ſhips of war and troops had been ſent to 
Boſton, who without bloodſhed or coming to any vio- 
lent meaſures, had reſtored order and quiet. That 
nothing but the moſt vigorous meaſures could bring 
the coloniſts to a proper ſenſe of their duty, and of 
their dependence upon the ſupreme legiſlature. That 
the ſpirit which prevailed at Boſton was ſo totally 
ſubverſive of all order and civil government, and the 
conduct of the magiſtrates had left ſo little room for 
hope of their properly fulfilling their duty during the 
continuance of the preſent ferment, that it became ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to revive and put in execution the 
law of Henry the VIII, by which the king is empow- 
ered to appoint a commiſſion in England for the trial 
there, of any of rhe ſubjects i in all parts of the world. 
That unleſs that meaſure was adopted, the moſt fla- 
grant ads of treaſon and rebellion might be committed 
openly in the provinces, with impunity, as the civil 
power was neither diſpoſed, nor could take cognizance 
of them. That the perſons who were guilty of thoſe 
crimes, and who had already cauſed ſo much trouble 
and confuſion, were no objects of compaſſion, for any 
particular circumſtances of expence 'or trouble that 
might attend this mode of bringing them to juſtice, 
Which was only to be conſidered as a ſmall part of the 
puniſhment due to their crimes: that it was ungenerous 
to ſuppoſe that government would make an improper 
. uſe of this law by. harraſſing innocent perſons; ; and 


that there was no alen to Jogſten. ts integrity of 
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our. juries —And they obſerved that it was unlikely 
that the act would ever be put in execution, as they 
were in hopes chat ſuch a ſeaſonable ſhew of ſo much 
vizour and lenity would operate to bring the colonies 
to a ſenſe of their duty, aud, make them give over 
their feditidus practices, Theſe are che arguments 
upon the other ſide, which as they haye little force in 
themſelves, have hitherto, in the execution produced 
none of thoſe effects which the authors promiſed. 
Adininiftration ſeem to have expected more confi- 
dence from the public, than their conduct for ſome 
years palt efititled them to, when they ſay it was un- 
generous to ſuppoſe that they would make an impro- 
er uſe of their power in harraſſing Innocent perſons, 
For their paſt conduct gave all the reaſon ip the world 
fo ſuppoſe that merey and elemency were none of 
their characteriſtic virtues. And as they had refuſed 
to admit an enquiry into the original canſes. of the 
diſorders in the colonies, thete way good reaſon ro 
conclude that impartfality would not be obſerved in 
proſecuting thoſe who were the objects of theirreſent- 
ment. The coloniſts had for ſome time been in a ſtate 
of diſorder, and many irregularities had been commit- 
ted, bit there Was à jealouly and ſuſpicion that ſome 
miſmanagement inz=govergment had been the cauſe 
thereof; it was therefore” unreaſonable to ſeek to 
puniſh the petty delinquents, without raking notice 
of thoſe who had been the cauſe of all theſe evils. 
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The conſtitution of the government of the Maſſachu- 


ſetts colony, in granting that privilege to the town- 
ſhips, the privilege of electing juries, and to the aſſem- 
bly, the liberty of appointing the council, had never 
produced any ill conſequences, till ambitious gover- 
nors wanted to dittate to both eouncils and afſem- 
blies; and then they found that the conſtitution of the 
colony was 'a check upon their power, and reſtrain- 
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ed it within a certain limit. Thoſe who formerly had 


no other object in view than to rule for the good of 
the community, never gonſidered this part of the con- 
ſtitution of the colony as any, hardſhip; they ſupport- 
ed their own legal dignity, and never wanted to en- 
croach. upon the privileges of the people. But ſome 
late governors aſſumed power which their office did 
not give them, and when they could notrule the colony 


according to their arbitrary pleaſure, becauſe the go- 


vernment of the province did not allow them ſo to do, 
they began to complain both of the form of govern- 
ment, and the conduct of the people, who did no more 
than it allowed them. It would have been no more 
than fair, to have made an enquiry into the condutt 
of government, that it might have appeared, whether 
the diſturbances had ariſen from maladminiſtration in 
the officers of the crown, or from the licentiouſneſs 
and reſtleſſneſs of the people, Had it appeared that 
the miniſtry and governors had done their duty, it 
would have united all ranks in this kingdom againſt 
the coloniſts, and added a ſtrength to adminiſtration 
which would have enabled them to haye purſued their 
meaſures with more eaſe and ſatisfaction. But when 


they refuſed to ſubmit to an enquiry, it confirmed the 


ſuſpicions of the public, that there were ſomething 
done that could not bear a trial. The alluſion to the 
times of the Stewarts, in the reaſoning of the majori- 
ty, and their keeneſs for the revival of the ſtatute of 


Henry the eight, enereaſed the jealouſy of the colo- 


niſts, and aggravated the oppoſition at home. Pre- 
cedents taken from arbitrary reigns, and tyrannical 


- princes, had but an ill appearance, and were not rec- 


koned fuitable to the principles of the revolution, and 
the government of a prince of the Brunſwick line. 
The coloniſts irritated already, by what was paſt, 

- conſidered 
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conſidered theſe new meaſures, as contrivances of 
ſtate to enſlaye them; and they began to apprehend 
that government would proceed from one thing to 
another, till they reduced them to the ſtate they were 
in before the revolution. What gave riſe to theſe 
apprehenſions, was the fimilarity of proceedings, and 
the influence that the friends of the ancient family 
were ſuppoſed to have in the Court of Britain; theſe 
ideas were confirmed by the effays of party-writers 
in England, who, without confining themſelves always 
to truth, had for ſome years paſt, in the moſt poſitive 
manner affirmed, that all the ſprings of government 
were moved and managed by an inviſible agent, whoſe 
influence turned the puppets which way he pleaſed. 
Though it cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed that any one 
man poſſeſſed ſuch influence as was ſuppoſed, yet the 
meaſures of the miniſtry were frequently ſo ſuſpicious 
and inconſiſtent, that they gave reaſon for ſuch ſurmi- 
ſes. It is not ſtrange that the coloniſts ſhould. have 
believed what was publiſhed with ſo much confidence 
in the mother country ; eſpecially when we conſider 
that their minds by this time were warped by preju- 
dice, and their imaginations heated with oppoſition 
and reſentment. They had petitioned without ſuc- 
ceſs, and remonſtrated in vain; they acknowledged 
the ſupremacy of the ſovereign, and the authority of 
parliament to direct their trade and navigation, but 
nothing would pleaſe adminiſtration but abſolute do- 
minion over their all. This they accounted contrary 
to their natural rights as Engliſhmen, and a breach of 
their charters; and the new proceedings of parlia- 
ment they conſidered as ſo many chains to enſlave 
them, Thus like a ſtream that is fed by conſtant 
lupplies, their oppoſition encreaſed, till, like a torrent, 
it oyeritowed all bounds, 
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Both Houſes of Parliament were ſo bent upon hum- 
bling the colony of Maſſachuſetts bay, that they had 
proceeded, on the 13th of February, to addreſs his 
Majeſty, for calling all the offenders in that eolony to 
an account before the judicatories of chis nation. 
This declared how carneſt the majority in parliament 
were in exereiſing the authority of the mother coun- 
try Over the colonies: Their addreſs is expreſſed in 
the ſtrongeſt terms of loyalty to the King, and ſeve- 
rity to the offenders in the colony *. His Majeſty 
in his anſwer to the addreſs of both Houfes of parlia- 
ment enters warmly into the ſpirit of the meaſures 


© THE 4A D D NZ S S:- 


Mioſt Gracious Sovereign, 

We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the Lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, and Commons 
in Parliament aſſembled, return 
your 27 na our moſt humble 
thanks, for the communication 
your Majeſty has been graciouſly 
pleaſed to make to your parliament, 
of ſeveral papers relative to. public 
tranſactions in your . pro- 
ri of Maſſachuſetts Bay. 

e beg leave to expreſs to your 
Majeſty our fincere ſatisfact on in 
the meaſures which your Majeſty 
bas purſued, for ſupporting the 
conſtitution, and for inducing a 
due obedience to the authority of 
the legiflature, and to give your 
Majeſty. the ſtrongeſt aſſurandes, 
that we will way re ſtand 
ant ſupport your Majeſty, in ſuc 
further meaſures as may be found 
neceſſary to maintain the civil ma- 
giſtrates in the due execution of the 
laws, within your Majeſty's pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſets bay. And 
we conceive nothing can be imme- 
diately neceſſary either for the 
maintaining of your Majeſty's au- 
thority in the ſaid province, ot for 
guarding your Majeſty's ſubjects 
therein from being further deluded 
by the arts of wicked and defign- 
ing men, than to pcocced in the 


they 


moſt ſpeedy, and effectual manner 
for bringing to condign puniſ:ment 
the chief authors and inſtigators of 
the late diſorders, we moſt hum- 
bly. beſeech your Majeſty, that you 
will be graciouſly pleaſed to direct, 
your Majeſty's Governor of Maſſa- 
chuſets bay to take the moſl effec- 
tual methods for procuring the fit- 
teſt information that can be obtain- 
ed; touching all treaſons, miſpri- 
ſion of treaſon committed within 
his government .fince the zoth of 
December, 1767; and to tranſmit 
the ſame; together with the names 


of the perſons who were moſt ac- 


tive in the commiſſion of ſuch of- 
fences, to one of your Majeſty's 
principai ſecretaries of ſtate. in or- 
der that your Majeſty may ifſue a 
ſpecial - commiſſion for enquiring 
of, hearing, and determining the 
ſaid offences within this realm, pur- 
ſuant to the proviſions of the ſta- 
tute of the 35th year of the reign 
of King —— the eight, in caſe 
your Majeſty ſhall, upon receiving 
the ſaid information, ſee fufficient 
ground for fuch a proceeding- 

Jo this Addreſs, his Majeſty gave 
the following moſt gracious an- 
ſwer. 8 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The fincere ſatisfaction you ex- 

preſs in the meaſures I have * 
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they recommend, and breathes the ſpirit of vengeance 

againſt ſomie leading perſons in the colony of Maſſa- 

chuſets bay. It was now manifeſt that nothing could 

bring matters to a proper temper, except au uncondi- 

tional ſubmiſſion on the part of the coloniſts; for both 

King and parliament were determined to humble them. 

At this time it appeared to almoſt all ranks of people, 

an eaſy matter to have ſettled the differente. Mode- 

ration in the government, equal to the ſubmiſſion of 

the coloniſts might have ſettled all the commotions; 

but it was now determined to make uſe of the moſt 

tigorous meaſures, and to bring the coloniſt to the 

feet of the miniſter. Wiſe men began to perceive 

the abſurdity of tlie meaſures of the nitniſtry, and 

publicly ſhewed their diſlike of their proceedings, and 

on that account were conſidered as diſſoyal and difat- 

fected to the government. The moſt wretched and 

deſpicable tools of adminiſtration, over all the nation, 

were, on all occaſions, ready to juſult every perſon 
that hinted the ſmalleſt diſlike of the violent meaſures 
that were now propoſed. Petitions and remonſtrances 
were conſidered as ſeditious libels, and the petitionets 
and remonſtrators accounted factious and diſſloyal per- 
ſons. The very Jacobites and Papiſts, who, it is well 
known never were well affected to the revolution ſet- 
tlement, nor the Hanoverian ſucceſhon, beeame now 
the accuſers of the King's molt loyal ſubjects,” and 
were not aſhamed openly. to charge the Revolution 
with rebellion. The great numbers of thoſe who 
had been concerned in the rebellion in the year 1745 
being 

dy taken, and the ſtrong aſſurances I will not fail to give thoſe orders 
you give of ſupporting me in thoſe which you recommend as the moſt 
which may be ſtill neceſſary. to eſſedtual method of bringing the 
maintain the juſt legiſlative autho- authors of the ate unhappy diſor- 
rity, and the due execution of the ders in tnat province o condigu 


laws in my province of Maſſachu- puuiſhment. 
ſetts bay, gire me great pleaſure. | 
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being reſtored to their fortunes and eſtates, as well as 
preferred in the army and navy, gave ſupicion to thoſe 
who were friends of the conſtitution, that ſome dark 
ſchemes were operating to bring the empire under 2 
more arbitrary government, What added to theſe 
ſaſpicions was, that ever ſince 1745 it had been the 
«conſtant converſation of the Jacobites in their private 
aſſemblies, that they would walk more ſurely, and play 
a more certain game in their future proceedings, than 
they and their fathers had done ſince the revolution: 
that it would be a work of more time, to worm them- 
ſelves into places of power and truſt, by a ſpecious 
behaviour, but would operate with more certainty, 
than proceeding to acts of violence. Theſe ſecret 
manuœvres were not kept ſo cloſe, as to be totally con- 
cealed; they had, upon occaſions, admitted ſome in- 
to their meetings who were unknown to them, not of 
their principles. I heſe made no ſecrets of what they 
had heard, but told them to others, and they at laſt 
circulated ſo wide as to ſpread over the whole nation. 
Theſe hints moved the friends of the revolution, and 
made them publiſh their ſuſpicions to the nation. The 
friends of the miniſtry declared that all this was ſlan- 
der, proceeding from malice and diſappointment : 
that the people in oppoſition had nothing in view ex- 
cept to embarraſs government, and to have the manage - 
ment, and the perquiſites belonging thereto, into their 
own hands. This aſſertion was not unplauſible; for 
it oftentimes happens that the clamour againſt the mi- 
niſtry proceeds more from a love of their places, 
than from any diſlike of their meaſures. The mini- 
ſtry on this occaſion, as on many occaſions ſince, were 
bur badly ſerved with thoſe whom they employed to 
defend their meaſures, to the public. The writers 


upon their ſide, were not nk in abilities to thoſe i un 
the 


* 
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the oppoſition ; and though they had been equal to 
it, it indeed is impoſſible for hirelings to write with fo 


much ſpirit and freedom as thoſe who write from prin- 
ciple, and from' the heart, 

i What irritated the coloniſts to the higheſt degree, 
was an act paſſed in 1967, for granting certain duties in 
8 the Britiſh colonies and plantations in America. This 
law contains a vaſt number of articles which the colo- 
niſts thought heavy and grievous, and which were 
judged inconſiſtent with thoſe ideas implied in the law 
; repealingthe ſtamp act. But that the reader may judge 
for himſelf, I have given this law, together with the 
4 declaratory act, inthenotesbelow*. Inno year ſince his 
i Majeſty's acceſſion tothe the throne, were there greater 
commotions 
* 

f For every hundred weight avoir- containing forty quires, not made 
| dupois of crown, plate, flint, and in Great Britain, fix pence. 

y white glaſs, four ſhillings and eight For every ream ot paper called, 
t nce. brown cap, not made in Great 

For every hundred weight avoir- Britain, nine pence. 

lo dupois of green glaſs, one ſhilling For every ream of paper called 

4 and two pence. brown large cap, made in Great 
For every hundred weight avoir- Britain, four peace halfpenny. . 

E dupois of red lead, two ſhillings. Far every ream of paper called 
* For every hundred weight avoir- ſmall ordinary brown, made in 

dupois of white lead, two ſhillings. Great Britain, three pence. 

4 For every hundred weight ayoir- For every bundle, con1aining for: 
= dupois of painters colours, two ty quires of paper called white 
| ſhillings. brown, made in Great Britain, four 
2 For every pound weight avoir- pence halſpenny. 
ir dupois of tea, three pence, For eyery ream of cartridge pa- 
: For every ream of paper, uſual- — one ſhilling and one penny 
r ly called or known by the name of alſpenny. 

atlas fine, twelve ſhillings. - or every ream of paper called 

1 For every ream of paper called at- Chancery double, one ſhilling and 
8. las ordinary, ſix ſhillings. | fix pence. 

' For every ream of paper called For every ream of paper called 
u- baſtard, or double copy, one ſhil- Genoa crown fine, one ſhilling and 
re ling and fix pence- one penny halfpenny. 

or 2 lingle ream of ' blug. For every ream of paper called 
[0 paper for ſugar bakers, ten pence Genoa crqwn ſecond, nine pence. 
rs halfpenny. . | For every ream of paper-called 

1 For every ream of paper called German crown, nine pence. 
in blue royal, one ſhiffing and fix For every ream of paper called 
le pence. fine printing crown, nine pence. 

For every bundle of brown paper For every ream of paper called 
| ſecond 
* 
ww 


/ 
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commations and debates in the empire than in this. 
Not only were che colonies in a ſtate of commotion, 
but the nation at home was in a continual buſtle. Ad- 
dreſſes on one ſide, and petitions on the other, were 
preſentedi in great numbers to the throne. The prin- 
ciples ppon which they proceeded were ſo oppoſite, 
and contrary to each other, that one would conclude, 
by comparing them, that the human mind muſt haye, 


in {ome peqple a different facplties, from what others 


are poſſeſſed o 


1 


ſecond ordinary printing crown, 
iK pence three farthings.. 

or every wade n of paper called 
crown fine, e in Great Britain, 
nine pence- 

Fot every ream of paper called 
crown ſecond, made in great Great 
Britain, fix pence three farthings. 

For every ream of paper called 
demy fine, not made in Great Bri- 
rain, three ſhillings. 

For every ream of paper called 
demy ſecond, not made in Great 
Britain, one Gilling and four pence 
balfprnny. 


or Every ream of paper called 


demy fine made in Great Bijlain, 
one ihiſlipg and one penny half- 
. J 

For every ream of paper called 
_ demy ſecond, made in Great Pri- 

tain, nine pence. 

For every ream of paper cal! 0 
demy printing, one willing an 
three pence. 

For every ream af paper called 
Genea demy fine, one ſhilling aud 
fix pence, © 

For every ream of paper calle 
G-noa deray ſecond, one ſhilling 
4nd one penny balfpenny. * 

For every ream cf paper calle 
german 4cmy, one thilling and one 
penny halfpenviv. 

For every. ream of paper called 
*ophant Sne, fs ſhillings, * 

Por every 74am of paper galled 


and AL right and wrong are not the 


_ ſame 


elephant ordinary; two ſhilling; 


and five pence farthing. 

For every ream of paper called 
Genoa fools c ap ne, one ſhilling 
and one penny halſpenny. 

For every ream of paper called 
Genoa fools cap ſecgnd, nine pence: 

For every ream of paper called 
German ſools cap, nine pence. 

For every ream of paper called 
fine printing fools capy nine pence. 
For every ream of paper called 
ſecond ordinary printing fools cap, 
lix pence threy farthings. 

or every ream of an otter pa- 

per called tools cap fine, not made 

21 Great Britain, one ſhilling and 
ten pence haltpenpp. 

For every ream of apy other pa- 
per calied fools cap fine, ſecond, not 
made in Great hritain, one ſhiling 
and ſix pence. 

For every ream of paper called 
foo! s Cap fine, made in Great Bri- 
toin, nine Pence, 

For every ream of paper called 
ſoois cap ſecond, made in Great 
Critain, fix pence three far- 
things,” 

For every ream of paper called 
imperial fine, twelve ſkiliags. 

For every team of paper cal'ed 
ſecond writing imperial, eight ſhil - 
lings and three pence. 

For every ream of paper. called 
German lombard, nine Pence. 

For every ream of paper called 

medium 


* 


© 4 
g 


, 


— — N 
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fame to all mankind. The addreſs and petitions are 
ſo eſſentially different in their nature, that by the one 
vou would determine the nation to be in the moſt 
feurifhing condition, and in a ſtate of the greateſt hap- 
pinefs, and by the other you would be led to believe, 
chat it was upon the verge of utter ruin, and on the 


very brink of deſtruction. 


Perhaps neither the caſes; 


as ſtared jn the one or the other are ſtrictly true, nor 
is it poſſible that they could be both true; but one 
thing is certain, that neither the one nor the other 

U en C c | were 


medium fine, four ſhillings and ſix 
pence. 

For every ream af paper called 
Genoa medium, one ſhilling and 
ten pence halfpenny. 

For every ream of paper called 
ſecond writing medium, three ſhil 


lings. * 

For every ream de f 
not made iu 1 1 il- 
lings. f 


For every ream of r called 
fine large poſt, one ſh fing and ten 
pence haltpenny. 

For every ream of paper called 
mall poſt, one ſhilling and one pen- 
ny halfpenny. | | 

For every ream of paper called 
fine Genoa pot, ſixpence three far- 


things 


For every ream of paper called 
ſecond Genoa pot, fix peace three 
farthings. | 

For every ream of paper called 
ſuperfine pot, not made in Great 
britam, one ſhilling and ſix pence. 

For every ream of other paper 
eilled ſecond fine pot, not made in 
Great Britain, one ſhilling and one 
penny halfpenny. 

For every ream of paper called 
erdinary pot, not made in Great 
Britain, fix pence three farthings. 

For every ream of paper called 
fine pot, made in Great Britain, 
nine pence. 

For every ream of paper called 


ſecond pot, made in Great Britain, 
four pence halfpenny, | 

For every ream ot paper called 
ſuper royal fine, nine ſhillings. 

For every ream of paper called 
royal fine, fix ſhillings. 

For every ream of paper called 
fine Holland royal, two ſhilliręgs and 
five pence farthing. . 

For every ream of paper called 
fine Holland ſecond, one ſhilling 
and fix pence. | 

For every ream of paper called 
ſecond fine Holland royal, one ſhil- 
ling and fix pence. 

For every ream of paper called 
ordinary royal, nine 72 

For every ream of paper called 
Genoa royal, two ſhillings and five 
pence farthing. | = 

For every ream of paper called 
ſecond writing royal, four ſhillings 
and one penny haltpenny. *' 

For every ream of paper called 
ſecond writing ſuper royal, ſix ſuil- 
lings. ä 
For every hundred weight avotr- 
dupois'of paſte- boards, mill-boards, 
and fcale-boards, not made in 
Great Britain, three ſhillings and 
nine Pence. 2. 5 

For every hundred weight avoir- 
dupois of paſte- boards, mill- boarde, 
and ſcale- boards, made in Great 
Britain, two ſhillings and three 
pence 

And forand upon all paper which 

ſhall 
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were really the voice of the nation. For as the mi- 
niſtry and the court party uſed their utmoſt efforts 
to procure addreſſers, ſo leading men in the oppoſition 
did all they could to procure petitioners, who knew 
as little about the grievances, as the addreſſers did a- 
bout the happineſs of the nation. Both were the oc- 
caſion of great noiſe and confuſien; people were ta- 
ken off their buſineſs, and idle diſpoſed men went riot- 
ing for ſeveral days together, without doing any thing 
except drinking and making noiſe in the ſtreets of 


towns and cities. The number of petitioners was by 


far the greateſt, and ſhewed that among 


ſhall be printed, painted, or ſtaĩned, 
in Great Britain, to ſerve for hang- 
ings or other ufes, three farthings 
for every yard ſquare, over and a- 
bove the duties payable for ſuch 
paper by this act, if the ſame had 
not been printed, painted, or ſtain- 
ed; and after thoſe rates reſpective- 
ly for any greater or leſs quantity. 


DECEARATORY ACT, © 

© Whereas ſeveral of the houſes 
© of Repreſentatives in his Maje- 
© ty's colonies and plantatians in 
America, have of late, againſt law, 
claimed to themſelves, or to the 
6 gue aſſemblies of the ſame, the 
« ſole and excluſive right ofrmpoſing 
* dutics and taxes upon his Maje- 
© ty's ſubjects in the faid colonies 
and plantations; and have, in 
© purſuance of ſuch claim, paſſed 
«© certain votes, reſolttions, and or- 
ders, derogatory to the legiſlative 
authority of parliament, and in- 
conſiſtent with rhe dependency 
* of the ſaid colonies and planta- 
tions upon the crowr of Great 
Britain May it therefore pleaſe 
your moſt excellent Majefty, that 
it may he declared; and be it de- 
clared by the King's moſt excellent 
Majeſty, by and with the advice and 


thoſe who 
pretended 


conſent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, In this 
22 parliament aſſembled, and 

the authority of the ſame, That 
the ſaid colonies and plantations in 
America have been, are, and of right 
ought to be, ſubordinate unto, and 
dependeut upon, the imperial 
crown and parliament of Great 
Britain ; and that the King's Maje- 
ſty, by and with the advice and con- 
ſent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons of Great: 
Britain, in parliament afſemblee, 
had, bath, and of right ought to 
have, full power and authority to 
make laws and ſtatutes of ſufficient 
force and validity to bind the colo- 
nies and popes ot America, ſub- 
jeRs of the crown of Great Britain, 
in all caſes whatſoever. 

. And be it further declared aud 
enacted by the anthority aforeſaid, 
That all reſolutions, votes, orders, 
and proceedings, in any of the ſaid 
colonies or plantations, whereby 
the power aud authority of the 
parliainent of Grzat Britain, to 
make Jaws and ſtatutes as aforeſaid, 
is denied or drawn into queſtion, are 
and are hereby declared to be, ut- 
terly null and void to all intents 
and purpoſes whatſoever. 
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pretended to have a right to intermeddle in thoſe mat- 
ters,” the majority was on the fide of rhe oppoſition. 
'The great number of petitions that were ſent to the 
throne, gave great offence tq the miniſtry, and they 
were treated with rhe utmoſt contempt. This pro- 
yoked the petitioners to the higheſt degree, and made 
many of them both ſpeak and write many ſevere things 
againſt the miniſtry. Thus the parties irritated one 
another, that charity and love among men became a 
very rare thing. Thoſe on the ſide of the court be- 
ing generally the more wealthy and ſubſtantial part of 
the nation, looked with contempt upon the other 
fide, and deſpiſed them, as not worthy of being con- 
ſulted in any affairs of government; while the others 


ig conſidered them as oppreſſors and enemies of their coun- 

— try. The debates both in and out of parliament run 

in high. The court party eried out for ſevere meaſures, 

— They faid the authority of parliament had been tram- 

al pled upon, the ſovereign had been inſulted on the | 
5 throne, by the moſt abſurd and provoking proceed- | 
n- ings, and inſolent petitions, A diſſolution of partia- i 
-w ment was requeſted, for no other reafon than becauſe * 
05 they had complied with the King's miniſters, whom 1 
boy the King himſelf had appointed. How could the TI 
* King expect to be obeyed in fuch critical emergencies, 4 „ 
b- that muſt occur in any plan for aggrandizing the bw 
in, crown ; when the. miniſters who formed ſuch plans i: 
od were given up, and the parliament, who had acted by 
1 under their influence was diſolyved? This kind of rea- 7 
ad foning was, by the other fide, conſidered as partial, 0" 
4 ſelfiſh, and inconcluſive; they looked upon ſuch ar- 9 
20 guments as the ſhifts of guilty perſons to cover their T3 
— iniquities, rather than the reaſoning of true and good N 
— politicians. To threaten the nation for petitioning | 


the ſovereign, which was a right that belonged to 
every 
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everyindividyal, was looked upon as an inſolence which 
none but deſperate men would have been guilty af. The 
arguments on this occaſion went much againſt the mini- 
ſtry, which did not a little provoke them; and as uſual- 
ly happens in the time of controverſy. many indecent 
reflections were thrown forth againſt individuals, 
which were a diſgrace to the cauſe they were ſup- 
porting. Magiſtrates, however many errors they 
may be guilty of, as long as they continye in office, 
perſons in oppoſing. their miſconduct, ought always to 
obſerve decency. It adds no luſture to any cauſe 
to ſupport it with ſcandal and perſonal reſlections. A 
ſpecies of writing was now become faſhionable, where- 
in all the private foibles of men's lives were drawn 
into the argument, and their private infirmities paint- 
ed with the moſt uncharitable colourings. This Wan- 
touneſs of the preſs provoked the court and the mi- 
niſtry exceedingly, ſo that they were determined to 
make examples of offenders as ſoon as they could 
have a proper opportunity. This was a very weak 
reſolution; for the offence was mutual, and neither 
fide could "plead innocent. The writers on the fide 
of the court were often as illiberal as thoſe on the ſide 
of the oppoſition; but where men of power are irri- 
rated, it requires much wiſdom to make them reſtrain 
their power within the bounds of right reaſon and 
juſtice. The miniſtry were fadly galled, and felt the 
ridicule of their opponents, which was often very 
ſcurrilous. 

When the parliament met this year, upon the gth 
of January, the nation was in great expectations con- 
cerning the manner how the ſtate of public affairs 

would be introduced in the ſpeech from the throne ; 
when, to the amazement of all, the chief contents 


thereof, were filled up with a diſtemper among the 
horned 
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horned cattle, It was expected that notice would 


have. been. taken of the domeſtic commotions in the 
nation at home, and of the diſturbances in America, 
but with regard to all theſe there was à perfect filence. 
The ſpeech became an object of ridicule over all the 
nation, as the diſtemper it referred to was fcarcely 
known to have any exiſtence, and had not become an 

abject of ſerious reflection among the people who 
Were more; immediately concerned. 

The cold reſerve in the ſpeech from the throne, 
was not imitated by thoſe in oppoſition to the mea- 
ſures of the miniſtry. When the addreſs was read, 
a motion was made for an ammendment, in the fol- 
lowing terms: that they would immediately enquire 
into the cauſes of the prevailing diſcontents through- 
out his Majeſty's dominions. This introduced ſome 
long debates, that were carried on with great heat 
and acrimony of expreſſion, unknown before, in par- 
liament, and in Which many ſevere animadverſions 
were made upon the ſeveral parts of the ſpeech from 
the throne. The affair concerning the petitions was 
agitated with great violence, and the grievances of 
the nation painted in the ſtrongeſt colours by the op- 
poſition, —while the other fide openly denied their 
exiſtence, and ſeemed to threaten thoſe who ſet them 
torth, There was a party on the fide of the miniſtry 
that were more moderate ; theſe admitted rhe exiſt- 
ence of the grievances alledged, but affirmed they were 
exaggerated beyond all bounds They acknowledged 
the diſcontents in the nation, and declared themſelves 
willing to conſider them at a proper ſeaſon, as well as 
to reconſider the election of Middleſex, which was 
now a great bone of contention; they ſaid they were 
willing to liſten to methods of redreſs ſoberly propo- 
ed, and at a time when they had leiſure: but they 

objected 
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objected to the motion, as it would fix a crime upon 
themſelves, to aſſure his Majeſty that by an abuſe of 
power, they had been the cauſe of all che prevailing 
diſcontents, and would be j Joining in a prayer for their 
on diſſolution. The majority upon this fide purſued 
another method of argument ; they allowed the dif. 
contents, but charged them and the petitions, to the 
gentlemen in the oppoſition, through whoſe influence 
the people were perſuaded to imagine the one and 
ſubſcribe the other, 

And it was boldly affirmed that the only abs of 
both, was the hatred of their leaders to thoſe in ad- 
miniſtration, It was inſiſted that the majority of gen- 
tlemen of large fortunes, and the magiſtrates through- 
out the nation, together with the clergy in ſeveral 
counties, had not joined in the petitions, and that a 
majority of counties had not petitioned at all: that 
the inferior claſs of freeholders were not capable of 
underſtanding what they ſubſcribed ; that the farmers 
and manufacturers throughout the nation could neither 
know nor take any intereſt in the preſent diſputes, 
provided they had not been ftirred up by factious 
and ſeditious perſons, wha were hunting after grie- 
vances, and continually fabricating petitions.—That by 
men of that character, meetings had been advertiſed, 
where the people were harangued with inflammatory 
ſpeeches, and writings publiſhed and ſcatteredthrough 
the kingdom, in which government had been re- 
proached and vilified, the parliament abuſed, and the 
minds of the people inflamed. All this was done, it 
was alledged, todiſtreſs government; but it was added, 
that although the majority of ſuch freeholders had 
ſigned the petitions without any influence or ſolicita · 
tion, they were only to be conſidered as the acts of a 


rabhle, and of an ignorant multitude, incapable of 
judging. 
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judging. This kind of ſtile, as it was in its own na- 
ture opprobrious, ſo it was alſo not true in fact, be- 
cauſe thoſe whom the court party called a rabble, be- 
haved with as much wiſdom and diſcretion, as even 
the beſt of the friends of the miniſtry. It is a ſort of 
janacy which often prevails among ſelfiſh politicians, 
to imagine that the people in the lower walks of lite 
are deſtitute of all penetration and diſcernment ; and 
that they are not qualified to judge concerning their 
own affairs. Nothing but mere ignorance of their 
characters, or a wilful intention to miſrepreſent them, 
could diſpoſe men of ſenſe and underſtanding to judge 
in ſuch a manner. Among thoſe whom vain and 
high minded courtiers denominate the rabble, and the 
ſcum of the earth, are to be found as much common 
ſenſe, and prudence, as among thoſe of the higheſt 
ranks in the nation, if take them in equal proportion. 
By taking a ſurvey of the hiſtory. of bankruptcies, 
failures, and delinquencies, it will appear that there is 
a good proportion of thefe to be found among thoſe 
who are not accounted the ſcum of the nation. Ihe 
abuſe which many'in government at this time received 
from the people, proceeded from leflons they had 
learned from courtiers themſelves, whoſe abſurd and 
ridiculous ſtile the vulgar turned againſt them, and 
paid back with conſiderable intereſt. 

The charge which thoſe in adminiſtration brought 
againſt the minority, or thoſe in oppoſition, namely 
that they had been active in promoting the petitions, 
was openly acknowledged and defended by them. 
They faid they accounted themſelyes bound in duty 
to render an account of their conduct in parliament 
to their conſtituents, and alſo to give them their beſt 
advice, and opinion, when required, in any thing thar 
related to their intereſts, and to give them the moſk 
carly 
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earlynotice 6f all meaſures that tended to ſubyert 
their rights, or were dangerous to the conſtitution. 
The charges of meeting, and writing, and ſpeaking, 
which had been brought againſt them; were ridicu- 
lous, and it was aſked by what other methods people 
could communicate their ſentiments. It w as alſo ob- 

ferved that it had been inſinuated that our grievances 
were imaginary, becauſe rhe peaſants or manufactu- 
rers in Devonſhire and Yorkſhire would not immedi- 
ately feel them, hor perhaps diſcover them till they 
felt them; But it was urged that though thoſe who 
were buſily employed, might not find time to conſider 


_ theſe matters immediately, till they began to feel their 


effects, yet this was no reaſon why thoſe who ſaw 
their diſtant approach, ſhould keep ſilent, and not 
warn them. Thoſe who perceive the Yobverſidh of 
liberty in the cauſe thereof, may be few, which is 


generally the caſe ; but this will not prove chat there 


are never approaches to oppreſſion, or temote cauſes 
of the ſubverſion of freedom. If the few who per- 
ceive effects in their caufes can open the eyes of o- 
chers, they do ho more than what is their duty, and 
perform a piece of real fervice to the community. 
It was added on this fide of the queſtion, that 
though many gentlemen of large fortunes, and the 
dergy, had not ſigned the petitions, yet a great num- 
ber had done it, and theſe of the moſt independent 
rank and character; and of thoſe who had refuſed to 
ſign many of them were under à parricutar inffuence. 
Thar the jultices of the peace. were officers of the 
crown, and that no body of men were under greater 
mfluence than the clergy, yet that ſome of theſe had 
even ſigned the petitions. It was afked likewiſe if 
the generality of the freeholders were of no ſignifica- 
tion? if their opinion was of no weight? arid it was 
. aſſerted 
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aſſerted that they were that reſpectable body of men 
Who were alone ſuperior to all threatenings, fear, 
and influence. It was further urged, that. the petition- 
ing counties, cities, and towns were in reſpect to o- 
pulence and number of inhabitants, far ſuperior to 
thoſe that had not petitioned; and that they contri- 
buted more to the land- tax, which was now a teſt of 
freehold property in this country, than the reſt of the 
united kingdom, Theſe, with ſome other ſimilar ar- 
guments were uſed on this occaſion on the fide of the 
oppoſition. 

Soon after the meeting of the parliament, a as 
train of reſignations took place. Lord Camden re- 
ſigned the ſeals : the Marquis of Granby, all his pla- 
ces except the regiment of Blues; the Duke of Beay- 
fort his place of Maſter of the Horſe to the Queen; 
the Duke of Mancheſter and Earl of Coventry of 
Lords of the Bedchamber; the Earl of Huntington 
his place of groom of the ſtable, and Mr James Gren- 
ville his 6ffice-of one of the Vice-treaſurers of Ireland, 
Mr Dunning, the Solicitor- general, alſo reſigned that 
employment. The whole of adminiſtration ſeemed 
in a ſhattered condition, and ſuch coayulfions pre- 
vailed, as ſtruck a panic in the body politic; the court 
was, however, reſolved to purſue the plan it had ſet 
out upon, and was determined to govern by men who 
had no popular views or connections, and to maintain 
its ground, notwithſtanding lo many of its principal 
managers, had deſerted its cauſe. There are certain 
periods of fatality in the hiſtory of nations, when men 
employed in the management of public affairs proceed 
upon the molt abſurd principles, contrary to all rea- 
fon, and conviction, and ruſh headlong over the pre- 
cipice of their own deſpotiſm into the gulf of anihila- 
Mon. What prudence and moderation might have 
Da preſerved 
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preſerved for ages, they frequently deſtroy i in one day, 
and by the rapidity of the moſt jarring and diſcordant 
meaſures, grind to pieces thoſe ſprings and wheels of 
. which, by che courſe of regulat motion 
oufd have endufcd as long as time. The Engliſh 
coliſtirution is a contrivance of wiſdom, formed to 1 
forever, when purfued upon its own principles; when 
the ſeveral balances are kept in equilibrio, and every 
power acts in its own ſphere; but if any of its powers 
are permitted to encroach upon the fphere of another, 
the frame will ſoon fall to pieces, and become a per- 
fect ruin. This was the caſe before the revolution, 
when the executive power oyerbalanced the legiſla. 
tive, and reduced che community to a ſtate of nature. 
In the time of the long parliament, one part of the 
legiſlature overbalanced the other, and overturned the 
couſtitution, and introduced anarchy. All this ſhews 


that the greateſt care ſhobld be obſerved by thoſe em- 


ployed i in public matters,” to preſerve an equilibruim 
in all parts of the conſtitution. But this can never 
be done, henthe crown has it in its power to corrupt 
the legillatire. Riches committed into the hands of 
the ſovereign to oil the wheels of government, will ſoon 
make a prime miniſter, unlefs he is both wile and vir- 
tuous, like. the fon of Phoebus, drive fo furiouſly till 
he ſet the nation in a flame. Anarchy is an evil and 
dangerous thing, but it is not equally ſo bad as tyran- 
ny. The jarring parts of a broken conſtitution, that 
through popular convulſions, are thrown into confu- 
ſion, may, by wiſdom, be arranged and put into or- 


der, and reared np like a new creation ; but when 


there is no power but one exiſting, into Which all the 
reſt are abſorbed, it will be next to impoſſible to fo re- 
tore the fabric. | 
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Upon the 22d of January, this year, Sir John Cuſt 
reſigned his office of Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
molls, on account of his bad ſtate of health, and Was 
ſucceeded by Sir Fletcher Norton. Sir Fletcher Was 
propoſed by the miniſter, and the oppoſition ſer u 
another againſt him; this brought the ſtrength | 0 
the parties to a trial, when the miniſtry carried their 

oint in a diviſion of near two to one. The influence 
of the court began to be now ſo ſtrong, that it carried 
every meaſure wherein it was engaged. This was 
truly alarming to the nation, becauſe ſome points of 
the moſt unpopular, as well as of the moſt unreaſon- 
able nature, had been carried by that influence. 

The affair of the Middleſex election, and the dif. 
qualifying of Mr Wilkes, were carried on and ſupport- 
ed by the influence of rhe miniſter; theſe proceed- 
ings were conſidered by the greateſt part of the na- 
tion, as exertions of power, intended to cruſh the 
ſpirits of the people, and to ſhew them that their voice 
was of no coaſideration in the eſteem of government, 
and that matters would be carried on without their 
conſent. Thole proceedings alarmed all true friends 
to liberty, who conſidered the blow given to the peo- 
ple of Middleſex, a ſtroke aimed at the freedom of 
che whole nation. 

The citizens of London made ſome ſpirited, noble, 
and bold efforts to ſtem the tide of miniſterial infaty- 
ation, and to ſtop the torrent of deſpotiſm, that appear- 
ed now to carry all before it. They concluded, as 
was natural to ſuppoſe, that his Majeſty, if rightly | in- 
formed of the late of the nation, and the ſentiments 
of his people, would diſmiſs ſuch Coat as, by their 
miſmanagement, had irritated the minds of his faith- 
ful ſubjects, and were likely, by proceeding in the 
dame courſe to alienate thęir hearts ſrom their juſt 

and 
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and lawful ſovereign, They therefore, on the 24th 
of June, the preceding year, preſented a petitiqn to 
his Majeſty, ſetting forth the many heavy grievances 
which the nation laboured under, through the obſti- 
nate miſmanagement of the officers of che crown ; 
which grieyances are ſpecially poinred out in the pe- 
nition itſelf in ſundry articles. Their petition, as well 
as that of the county of Middleſex, and many others 
received no anſwer. Upon the 14th of March, this 
year, they preſented an addreſs, remonſtrance, and 
petition to his Majeſty, ſerting forth all the former 
grievances in their firſt petition, with other new ar- 
— ticles, and craved that his Majeſty would diffolve the 
parliament, as now become no longer a repreſentation 
of the people, nor could be, in the ſenſe of the con- 
ſtitution, conſidered as a legal parliament. To this 
addreſs and remonſtrance they received a ſevere an- 
ſwer. This did not hinder the intrepid citizens of 
London to preſent another. addreſs of remonſtraace 
and petition to the King upon the 2 3d of May, where- 
in they aſſert their right of petitioning, and expreſs 
their aſtoniſhment at the awful cenſure paſſed upon 
them in his Majeſty? s late anſwer from the throne. 
To this remonſtrance they received much the ſame 
anſwer as before; ſhorter indeed in its ſize, but equal 
ly ſevere in its contents. It was on this occaſion that 
Mr Alderman Beckford, a perſon intrepid and zeal- 
ous for the cauſe of liberty, and that of the citizens of 
London, delivered a ſpeech to his Majeſty, which ſtands 
recorded in the journals of the court of common coun- 
cil, as a perpetual memorial of his greatneſs of mind, 
integrity, and reſolution. The auſtere beams of ma- 
jeſty could not damp his ſpirits, nor the ſplendor 
of royalty in frowns, intimidate him, when the free- 
zom and . of England and London ſeemed to be 
i 
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in danger. His ſpeech was worthy of a great citi- 
zen to deliver, and worthy of the greateſt monarch 
to hear. It ſeems to have been diftated by wiſdom, - 
and delivered with true zeal; the contents are im- 
portant, the ſtile elegant and manly; and the whole 
is a maſter-piece in its kind. The petition and re- 
monſtrances the reader will ſee in the notes, with the 
royal reply; and this ſpeech of Mr Beckford ſub- 


joined. There was another addreſs and remon- 
trance preſented upon the 21ſt of Navember, this 


® Tothe King's moſt Excellent Ma- 


22 ; 
The humble Petition of the Livery 
of the City of London, in Com- 
mon Hall aſſembled. 

' Moft gr acious Sovereign, 

We, your Majeſty's dutiful and 
ꝛoyal ſubjects, theLirery of the City 
of London, with all the humility 
which is due from free ſubjects to 
their lawful Sovereign, but with all 
the anxiety which the fenſe of the 
preſent” oppreſſions, and the juſt 
dread of future miſchiefs produce 
in our miuds, beg leave to lay be- 
fore your Majeſty ſome of thole in- 
tolerable grievances, which” your 
people have ſuffered from the evil 
conduct of thoſe who have been en- 
truſted with the adminiſtration of 

our Majeſty's government. and 
om the ſecret unremitting inſlu- 
ence ot the worſt of cuunteliors. 

We ſhould be wanting in our 
duty to your Majeſty, as well 2s (0 
ourſelves and our poſterity. ſhould 
we fordear to repreſent to the 
throne the deſperate attempts 
which have been, and are too ſuc- 
ceſsfully made, to deſtroy the con- 
ſtitution, to the ſpirit of which we 
owe the relation which ſubſiſts be- 
cen your Majeſty and the ſubjects 
of theſe realms, and to ſubvert 
thoſe ſacred laws which our ance - 
tors have ſealed with their blood. 
Tor miniſters, trom corrupt 


year, 


principles, and in violation of eye- 
ry duty, have, by various enumer- - 
ated means, invaded our invaluable 
and unalienable right of trial by 

jury. - 2 | 

1 hey have, with impunity, iſſued 
general warrants, aud violently ſei- 
zed perſons and private papers. 

They have rendered the laws 
non effective to our ſecurity, by e- 
vading the Habeas Corpus. 

They have cauſed puniſhments, 
and even perpetual impriſonment 
to be inflicted without trial, con- 
viction, or ſentence. 

They have brought into diſre- 
pute the civil magiſtracy, by the 
appointment of perſons who are, 
in many reſpects, unqualified for 
that important truſt, and have 
thereby purpoſely furniſhed a pre- 
tence ſor calling ia the aid of a mi- 
litary power. | 

They avow and endeavour to e- 
ſtabliſh a maxim, abſolutely incon- 
liſtent with our conſtitution; * that 
an occalion for eſſedualiy employ- 
ing a military force, always pre- 
ſents it ſelf, when the civil power 
is trifled with or inſulted.“ And 
by a fatal and falſe application of 
this maxim, they bave wantonly 
and wickedly ſacrificed the lives of 


many of your Majeſty's innocent 


ſubjeas. and have proſtituted your 
Majeſty's ſacred name and autho- 
rity, to juſtiſy, applaud, and rey 

+ | commend 


year, which ſet forth much the ſame grievances, and 


- 


prayed for the fame redreſs ; but as they contain very 
little new, I haye paſſed them over. 


- 
. - 


About {tx days after the reſignations. which have 
been mentioned above, the Duke of Grafton reſign. 
ed his place and office of firſt Lord of the Treaſury, 
and was ſucceeded by Lord North, who was already 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Various reaſons were 


_ aſſigned for his Grace's reſignation, though perhaps 


none of them the true ones: Some imputed his con- 


mmend their own illegal and 

loody actions. | 

They have ſcreened more than 
one murderer from. puniſhment, 
and in its place have unnaturally 
ſubſtituted reward. 

They have eſtabliſhed number- 
leſs ' unconſtitutional regulations 
and taxations in our colonies; they 
have cauſed a revenue to be raiſed 
in ſome of them by prerogative ; 
they have appointed civil law jud- 
ges to try revenue cauſes, and to 
be paid from Qut of the condemna- 
tion money, © 

After having inſulted and defeat- 
ed the j on different occaſions, 
and by different contrivances, both 
at home and abroad, they have at 
length completed their deſign, by 
violently wreſting from the people 
the laſt ſacred right we had left, 
the right of election, by the unpre- 
cedented ſeating of a candidate, 
notorioufly ſet up and choſen only 
by themſelves ; taey have thereby 
taken from your ſubjects all hopes 
. of patiiamentary regrets, and have 
left us no reſource, under GOD, 
but in your Majeſty. 

All this they have been able to 
effe& dy corrup'ion ; by a ſcanda- 
ious miſapplication and embezz e- 
ment of the public treaſure, and a 
ſhameful proſtitution of public ho- 
nours and employmeats; procu- 
ring deficiencies of the civil liſt to 


duct 


be made good without examina- 
tion, and inſtead of puniſhing, con- 
ferring honours en a pay-maſter, 
the public defaulter of unaccount- 
ed millions. LE 

From an unfeigned ſenſe of the 
duty we owe to your Majeſty, and 
to our country, we have ventured 
thus humbly to lay before the 
throne theſe great and important 
truths, which it has been the buli- 
neſs of your miniſters to conceal. 
We moſt earneſtly beſeech your 
Majeſty to grant us redreſs : It is 
ſor the purpoſe of redreſs alone, 
and for ſuch occaſions as the pre- 
ſent, that thoſe great and extenſive 
powers are entruſted tothe Crown, 
by the wiſdom of that conſtitution, 
which your Majeſty's illuſtrious fa- 
mily was choſen to defend, and 
which, we truſt in GOD, it will 
for ever continue to ſupport. 


To the King's moſt Excellent Ma- 
Je. 


The humble Addreſs, Remon- 
firance, and Petition, of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of 

the City of London, iu Common 
Hall afſembled. 

May it pleaſe your Majefly, 
We have already-in our petition 
dutifully repreſented to your Ma- 
jeſty, the chief injuries we have ſu- 


tained, We are unwilling to be- 


lieve 


. E. 
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duct, to fear of being reſponſible for meaſures which 
he was not allowed to eonduct according to his own 
judgment, and others to ſome certain difguft which 
they could not account for. Whatever was the cauſe, 
both parties reproached him, and the friends of the 


court, though he ſtill fapported their meafures, com- 


plained of him for deferting them. Lord North now 
catched hold of the helm, where we will find him fteer- 
ing the veſſel of ſtate through the greateſt part of this 
hiſtory ; with what ſucceſs, the period of his political 


lieve that your . Majeſty can 
flight the deſires of your, people, 
or be regardleſs of their affection. 
and deaf to theic complaints. Yet 
their complaints remain unanſwer- 
ed; their injuries are confirmed; 
and the only judge removeable at 
the pleafure ot the crown, has been 
diſmiſſed from his high office, for 
defending in parliament, the law 
and the conſtitution. 7 
We, therefore, venture once 
more to addreſs ourſelves to your 
Majeſty, as to the father of your 


eople ; as to him who muſt be 


th able and willing to redreſs 
our grievances, and we repeat our 
application with the greater. pro- 
priety, . becauſe we ſee the inftru- 
ments of, our wrongs, who have 
carried into execution the mea- 
ſures of which we complain, more 
particularly diſtinguiſhed by your 
Majeſty's royal bounty and ſa- 
Your. 

Under the - ſame ſecret and 
malign influence, which through 
each ſucceſſive adminiſtration has 


defeated every good, and ſuggeſted 


every bad intention, the majority 


of the Houſe of Commons have de- 


prived your people of their deareſt 
rights. 

They have done a deed more 
ruinous in its conſequences than 
the levying of ſhip money by 


career, 


Charles the firſt ; or the diſpenhng 
power aſſumed by James the ſe- 
cond. Adeed, which muſt vitiate 
all the future proceedings of this 
parliament, for the acts of the le- 
giſlature itſelf can no more be valid 
without a legal Houſe of Commons, 


than without a legal prince upon 


the throne. 
Re preſentatives of the people are 


eſſeutial to the making of laws, and 
there is a time when it is moraily 


demonſtrable,” that men ceaſe to 
be repreſentatives; that time is 
now arrived: The preſent Houſe 
of Commons do not repreſent the 
pecple: 

We owe to your Majeſty, an o- 
bedience under the reſtrictions of 


the laws for the calling and dura- 


tion of parliaments ; and your Ma- 
jeſty owes to us, that our repreſen» 
tation, free from the force ot arms 
or corruption, ſhould be preſerved 
to us in parhament. It was for 
this we ſucceſsfully ſtruggled un- 
der James the ſecond ; for this we 
ſeated, and have faithfuily fupport- 
ed your Majeſty's family on the 


. throne ; The people have been in- 
variably uniform in their objeR, 


though the different mode of attack 

bas called for a different defence. 
Under James the ſecond, they 
complained-that the ſitting of par- 
liament was interrupted, becauſe 
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career, and the matters of fact will declare, The 
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debates concerning domeſtic affairs had been fo warm- 
ly agitated, that American affairs which, had been re. 
commended in his Majeſty's fpeech, had hitherto been 
overlooked. It was not now to be expected, conſi- 
dering the temper of the miniſtry with regard to af. 
fairs at home, that the coloniſts who were inſiſting 
upon the ſame privileges, would find much favour. 

- Upon the .5th. of March, the miniſter, however, 
thought proper to bring in a. bill for a repeal of fo 


it was not corruptly ſubſervient to 
his defigns : We complain now, 
that tbe fitting of this parliament 
is not interrupted, becauſe it is 
cocrnptedly fabſervient to the de- 
ſigns of your Majeſty's miniſters. 


Had the parliament, under James 


the ſecond, been as fubmiſſive to 


his commands, as the parliament 


is at this day to the dictates of a 


its meeting. the nation would have 


rung, as now, with outcries for its . 
| I ſhall always be ready to receive 


| diffolation. : 


The forms of the conſtitution, 


like thoſe of religion, were not e- 


ſtabliſhed for the form's fake, but 


for the ſubſtance; and we call 


60d and men to witneſs, that as 


ve do not owe our liberty to thoſe 


nice and ſubtle diſtinctions, which 

ces and penſions,” and lucrative 
employments have invented; fo 
neither will we be deprived of it 


by them; bat as it was gained by 


the ſtern virtue of our anceſtors, , 


by the vittae of tkeir deſcendants 


it ſhall be preſerved. _ 
Since, therefore; the riſ{leeds of 


your Majeſty's miniſters, in viola- 
ting the freedom of election, and 


depraving the noble conſtitution of 
parliaments are notorious, as well 


as ſubverſive of the fundamental! 
laws and liberties. of this realm ; © 


and ſince your Majeſty, both in 
donovr and juſtice, is obliged iu - 


ing to. 
your ſubjects. at your. coronation ; 
We your Majeſty's rewonſtrants 
aſſure ovrſelves, that your Majeſty 


much 
violably to preſerve them, accord- 
he oath made to GOD at 


will reſtore the'conftitntional go- 


"vernment and quiet of your peo- 
ple, vy diffolving this parliament, 
and removing thoſe evil miniſters 
for ever from your councils, 

- miniſter; inſtead of clamours for © © 


His Maje/y's Aber, delivered the 
14th of Marth, 1710, 


the requeſts, and to liſten to the 
complaints of my ſubjeas ; but it 
gives me great concern, to find that 
any of them ſhould have been ſo 


far miſled as to offer me an addreſs 
and remonſtrance, the contents of 
"which I cannot but tohfider as diſ- 
reſpectful to me, injurious to my 


parliament, and irreconcileable to 
the principles of the conſiitution. 
' I bare ever mac e the law of the 


land the rule of my, conduct. e 


ſteeming it my chief glory to reign 


"overa free people. With this view, 
I have always 


en careful, as well 
to execute faithfully the truſt repo- 
fed in tne, as to avoid even the ap- 
Featance of invading any of tholc 


powers which the conftitution has 


Placed in other hands; It is ory 
y perſevering it ſuch conduct, 
that 1 can either diſcharge, my own 
duty, or ſecure ti my ſubjects — 
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much of the late act paſſed in the ſeventh of the pre- 
ſent reign, as related, to the impoſing of a duty upon 
paper, painters colours, and glaſs; the tax upon tea, 
which was laid on by the ſame ac, being ſtill to be 
continued. The reaſons given for this repeal were, 
that the act had been the occaſion of dangerous com- 
binations on the other ſide of the Atlantic, and had 
created diſcontents at home among the merchants tra- 
ding to thoſe parts, which made the repealing of the 
act a matter of ſerious conſideration: This ſaid little 
for the wiſdom of the legiſlature, in paſſing a law, 
which in its own nature could not but give general 
diſcontent and commotion among the ſubjects. It 
would appear that the miniſter did not intend to pur- 
ſue the principles of conſiſtency when he repealed 
only part of that act, and condemned the whole of it, 
as inconſiſtent with true wiſdom, and the character of 
the Britiſh legiſlature. The coloniſts had as great an 
E e objection 


free enjoyment ofthoſe rights which 
my family were called to defend, 
and, while I a&t upon theſe prin- 
ciples, I ſball have a right to ex- 
pect, and I am confident I ſhall 
continue to receive; the ſteady and 
affectionate ſupport of my people, 


_ BECKFORD's Speech. 

Mot Gracious Sovereign, 

Will your Majeſty be pleaſed To 
Far to condeſcend as to permit the 
Mayor of your loyal city of Lon- 
don, to declare in your royal pre- 
ſence, on behalf of his fellow citi- 
Zens, how much the bare appre- 
henfon of your Majeſty's diiplea- 
ſure would at all times affect their 
minds. The declaration of that 
diſpleaſure, has already filled them 
with inexpreiſible anxiety, and 
with th deepeſt affſiction. Permit 
me, Sire, to aſſure your Majeſty, 
that your Majeſty has not in all 
your dominions any ſubjects more 
faithful, more dutiful, or more at- 
ſectionate to your Myelſty's perſon 


and family, or more ready to ſacri- 
fice their lives and fortunes in the 
maintenance of the true honor and 
dignity of your crown. 

We do. therefore, with the great- 
eſt humility and ſubmiſſion, moſt 
earneftly ſu pplicate your Majeſty, 
that you will not ditmifs us from 
your preſence, without expreſſing 
a more favourable opinion of your 
faithful citizens, and without — 
proſpect, at leaſt of redreſs. 

Permit me, Sire, farther to ob- 
ſerve, that whoever has already 
dared, or ſhall hereafter endeavour 

falſe inſinuations and ſug- 
geſtions, to alienate your Majeſty's 
atfeQions from your loyal ſubjects 
in general, and from the city of 
London in particular, and to with- 
draw your confidence in, and re- 
gard for your people, is an enemy 
to your Majeſty's perſon and fami- 
ly, a violator of the. public peace, 
and a betrayer of our happy con- 
ſtitution, as it was eſtabliſhed at 
the glorious revaiution , 
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odjection to the authority that had laid a duty on teas, 


| - as that which laid a duty upon paper and glaſs. They 


conſidered the authority, impoſing ſuch duties upon 
them without their confent; as illegal and oppreſſive, 
and were not willing to admit a claim of the Engliſh 
legiſlature, that denied them the common rights of 
other ſubjects. They inferred, if this claim was ad- 
mitted or complied with, that a parliament which lay 
"at ſuch a diſtance from them, were in a great mea- 
ſure ignorant of their ſtrength, and whoſe intereſt it 
was to cafe themfelyes by oppreſſing of them, would 
never come to an end in their requiſitions, as long as 
they could find any thing to tax in the colonies: They 
therefore conſidered the partial repeal of the act as 
no fatour, while the parliament inſiſted upon their 
taxing them when they pleaſed. Thoſe in the oppo- 
ficion reafoned much upon the ſame principles ; but alſo 
added that it would be a real injury to Great Britain, 
and prevent the coloniſts from buying our manufac- 
tures, which would bring on diſtreſs at home, as well 
as on the other ſide the Atlantic. They gave inſtances 


how much the exports to America had fallen ſhort 


in the ſpace of two years; that in 1768 they had ex- 
.ceeded 1769 no leſs than the prodigions ſum of 
744, oool. they amountinꝑ in the former to 24,378,000). 
and in the latter to 1,634, 00. This was a convin- 
eing proof of the operation of thoſe new laws that 
had given riſe to the diſturbanees in the coloniſts. 
The miniſtry ſeemed to think light of all this, and en- 
deavoured to account for this difference upon a plan 
of their own, which rhey could not but ſee was fala- 


cious and abſurd. They ſaid the difference was ac- 


counted for, by ſuppoſing that the non- importation 
which enſued was foreſeen by the importers, and 


that they had laid in a double quantity of goods. This 
& | Was 
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was ſpeaking at random, without any certainty, and 
the true account might have been diſcovered, by ex- 
amining the exports before the conteſt began, which 
would have led them to hae made a better eſtimate, 
The oppoſition, argued againſt the tea act, from the 
inutility thereof; they affirmed that it would produce 
little advantage to this nation, and would be a ſource 
of perpetual diſcontent to the colanies : that by the 
keeping up the eſtabliſhment of cuſtom- houſes for 
that trifling tax, we would oppreſs the Americans 
without any real advantage: that theſe voracious of- 
ficers and their dependents would eat up the whole 
revenue that aroſe from the duty, and where then 
would be the profit That the tea duty would not 
pay the charge of collecting it. It is manifeſt that 
this act could have no other object except dominion; 
for inſtead of being any advantage to government or 
this country, it was a real diſadvantage. It was 
heaping charges upon the mother country, to collect 
from the colonies what would not pay the collectors, 
on which account the people at home would have 
that deficiency to make up. There could no politi- 
cal end be anſwered by it, except one, and that is to 
provoke the colonies to rebellion, with an intention ta. 
ſeize upon their poſſeſſions. If men are not infatuated 
with the ſtrongeſt partiality, they can find no other. 
reaſon for continuing this part of the act, after they 
had repealed the other parts of it. Supremacy ſeems 
to have been the leading idea with the miniſtry, which 
of itſelf is ſo mean and fooliſh, that even folly itſelf 
would be aſhamed of it, when there is na moral or 
political end to be anſwered thereby, For one coun- 
try to claim dominion over another at ſo great a di- 
tance, would require the legiſlature both to be om- 
niſcjent and omnipotent. It was certainly ſufficient 
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for Britain to live” in friendſhip with their brethren 


under the ſame ſovereign, and ſuffer each other to be 


their own legiſlators, walking according to the prin- 
ciples of their firſt conſtitution. But fuch manuœvres 
of government have not been uncommon in the world; 
nations often ſtretch their power and authority, ll 
by proceeding too far their government is deſpiſed. 
The government was now poſitively bent upon pur- 
ſuing the principles of dominion and ſupremacy, and 
determined to ſupport the tea act at all events. The 
coloniſts who were well informed of all the proceedings 
of our parliament, which they conſidered as the real 
deeds of the court, and the miniſtry, grew more and 


more obſtinate in their oppoſition, and were not de- 


termined to comply with ſtatutes, which they conſi- 
dered as directly contrary to their natural rights and 
the poſitive laws of the Britiſh empire. The whole 
American continent was in a ſtate of the utmoſt agi- 
tation, and nothing was to be ſeen but deep concern, 
commotian, and ſorrow throughout the colonies. 
Upon the 12th of March, a moſt dreadful fray hap- 
pened between the ſoldiers of the twenty-ninth regi- 
ment and the inhabitants of Boſton, in which ſeveral 
people loſt their lives, and the whole city was thrown 
into the utmoſt confuſion. - The reports concerning 
this dreadful riot have been ſo various and contradic- 
tory, that it is difficult to diſcover the truth from 
ſuch diſcordant repreſentations. The military who 


had been ſent to Boſton by the authority of govern- 


ment, to enforce the new lays, arrived in that city 
with the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of their being ſent there 
to quell an actual rebellion. They therefore be- 
gan to uſe freedoms inconſiſtent with the rules of 
peace, and the tranquility of that city. Their beha- 


wiour gave great offence to the citizens, who were 
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not a lirtle prejudiced againſt them, from tlie conſ- 


on their liberties. It was not that the oſficers were 
guilty of any difreſpe& to the inhabitants, but did all 
chat was in their power to promote a good under- 
ſtanding between the ſoldiers and the townſmen. But 
thoſe who know the compoſition of Britiſh regiments 
in theſe modern times, will eafily perceive that it is 
no eaſy taſk to reſtrain them from ourrage when they 
have the ſmalleſt occaſion to exert their powers. A 
collection of men gathered, not only from the loweſt 
but the baſeſt of the people, who have nothing to re- 
ſtrain them but military diſcipline, and who always 
conſider themſelves in an enemy's country, where e- 
yer they are, will always be ready upon the ſmalleſt 
relaxation af command, to fall into extravagances. 
By comparing the accounts given by Captain Preſton 
and that from Baſton, it appears that the ſoldiers had 
not behayed orderly, nor the towaſmen very dil- 
creetly. The private quarrels of individuals ſoon 
grew to apen outrage, and the collifion of: oppoſite 
parties, kindled a flame that was not eaſily quenched. 
The foldiers paraded the ſtreets with drawn cutlaſſes 
and bayonets, and the people provoked them with in- 
ſults, and opprobrious ſpeeches. The ſoldiers con- 
ſidered the peaple to be rebels, and behaved to them 
accordingly, and the citizens looked upon them as a 
banditti of oppreſſors, ſent by government to enſlave 
them. It was no wonder that people inſpired with 
ſuch different ſentiments ſhauld nor agree. ; 
When once matters are carried ſo far as to iſſue i 
ſhedding of blood, it is not an eaſy taſk to reconcile 
the contending parties. Though the lieutenant- gover- 
nor, the magiſtrates, and other officers did all that was 
in their power to ſatisfy the people; yet the remem. 
ä brance 


deration that they were ſent there, to be a check up- 
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- - brane r their flapghtered friends put them into 
ſuch a ffate of agitation, that it was impoſſible to re- 


concile their minds to the military. They interpre- 
ted this tranſaction as only a prelude to the enforcing 
of laws by military execution, when once the govern- 
ment had perfected their meaſures ; and the reſt of 


the colonies pretended to ſee their own fate in what 


had now happened at Boſton. This unhappy com- 
motion was the occaſion of more-evils, both to the 
government and the colonies ; for as the repreſenta- 
tion of the facts were coloured on both ſides in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, it left impreſſions upon the minds 
of the partizans, which were not eafily effaced. The 
controverſy at home concerning the ſame ſubjects, 
added additional fuel to the flame of contention, and 
the ſecret mauncevres of government, to diſappoint 
the efforts of thoſe that were ſtruggling for liberty, 
being ſometimes diſcovered, encreaſed the violence 
of oppoſition. Ihe houſe of afſembly of South Ca- 
rolina had voted the ſum of 1 500 I. ſterling to the ſo- 


ciety of the bill of rights, Which was oppoſcd by the 


lientenant-governor, in conſequetice of inſtructions 
from the miniſtry in England. - Copics of the letters 
from England were demanded by the aſſembly, but 
were refuſed by the lieutenant-governor, which crea- 
ted great diſguſt in the province. Provoked with this 
interference of the crown; they were determined to 
ſhew their oppoſition more openly ; and agreed to 
ſtop all commercial intercouſe with New York, on 


- account of that province breaking the non-importa- 


tion agreement. This and'other public deeds of le- 
gillative bodies, animated thoſe who were more cool 
in the oppoſition, and by degrees made all the colo- 

ies unite in one common cauſe. It is difficult to aſ- 


certain what is the while truth in this controverſy, 
, | but 
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but the reader will judge for himſelf when hie reads 


the accounts of both parties, which ſhall be left: to 


A Letter from Boſton fot chis n matter in a true light. 
On the evening of Monday being the zth of March, 
ſeveral ſoldiers of the 29th regiment were ſeen para- 


ding the ſtreets with their drawn cutlaſſes and'bays- 


nets,” abuſing” and OY numbers of the inhabi- 
tants. 

A few minutes after nine o'clock, four yourhs, 
Jamed Edward Archbald, William Merchant, Fran- 


cis Archbald, and John Leech, jun. came down Corn- 


hill together, and ſeparating at Dr Loriſig's corner, 
the two former, in paſling a narrow alley, where-a 
ſoldier was"btandiſhing a broad ſw ord, of an uncom- 


mon ſize, "againſt the walls, out of which he ſtruck 


fire plentifully, and a perſon of a mean countenance, 
armed with a large cudgel, by him, Edward Arch. 
bald bid Mr Merchant take care of the ſword, or: 
which the ſoldier turned round, ſtruck Archbald on 
the arm, and then puſhed at Merchant. Merchant 
then ſtruek the ſoldier with a ſhort ſtick, and the o- 
ther perſon ran to the barrack, and brought with him 
two ſoldiers, one armed with a pair of tongs, the o- 
ther with a ſhovel; he with the tongs purſued Arch- 
bald through the alley, collarred and laid him over 
the head with the tongs. The noiſe bro. ght people 
together, and John Hicks, a young lad, coming up, 
knocked the ſoldier down, but let him up again; And 
more lads gathering, drove them back to the bar- 
rack, where the boys ſtood ſome time as it were to 
keep them in. In leſs than a minute ten or twelve 
ſoldiers came out, with drawn cutlaſſes; clubs, and 
bayonets, and ſet upòn the uftarmed boys, who, find- 
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ing tlig inequality of their equipment, diſperſed. On 


4 hearing the noiſe, one Samuel, Atwood came up to 
ſee what was the matter, and met the ſoldiers afore. 
laid xuſhing down the alley and aſked them if they 
intended to murder people? they anſwered, Yes, by 
6d, root and branch! with that one of thee truck 
"Mr Atwood with a club, which was repeated by ano- 
ther, and, being unarmed, he turned to go off, and 
received a wouiid on the left ſhoulder, which reach- 
ed the bone. Retreating a few ſteps; Mr Atwood 
met two officers, and ſaid, Gentlemen, what is the 
matter ? they anſwered, you'll ſee by and by. Imme- 

: BY after, theſe heroes appeared in the ſquare, 

ing where were the boogers? wlicre were the 
' cowafds ? Thirty « or forty perſons, moſtly lads, being 
by this means gathered ju King-ſtreet, Captain Preſ- 
ton, with a. party of men with charged bayonets, came 
from the main- guard, and taking their ſtations by the 
cuſtom- houſe, began to. puſh and drive the people off, 
pricking ſome, and threatening others; on which the 
ople grew. clamorous, and, it is ſaid, threw ſnow- 
balls. Ou this the captain comminded his men to 
fire, and more ſnow-balls coming, he again ſaid, d—n 
you, fire, be the conſequence, what it will !—One ſol- 
dier then fired, and a'townſman, with a cudgel ſtruck 
him over the hands with ſuch force that he dropt his 
firelock, and, tuſhing forward, aimed a blow at the 
captain” - head, which grazed his hat, and fell pretty 
heavy, upon his arm, however, the ſoldiers continu- 
ed. the fire, ſucceſſively, till ſeven or eight, or, as 
ſome fay, eleven guns were diſcharged, 
By this fatal manceuvre, ſeveral were laid dead on 
the ſpot, and” ſome lay ſtriiggling ſör life; but what 
ſhewed a degree of cruelty unknown to Briviſh troops. 


at 8 ſince we houſe, of Hanover has directed their 
operations, 
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operations, was an attempt to fire upon, or ſtab with 


their bayonets, the perſons who undertook to remove 


the flain and wounded! At length, | 

Mr Benjamin Leigh; of the Delph ManufaQory, 
came up, and after fome converſation with Captain 
Preſton, relative to his conduct, adviſed him to draw 
off his men ; with which he complied: ER 
Ihe dead are Mr Samuel Gray, killed on the ſpot, 
the ball entering his head and beating off a large por- 
tion of his ſkull. | 

A mulatto man, named Criſpus Attucks, born in 
Framingham, who was here in order ro go for North 
Carolina, alſo killed inſtantly : two balls entering his 
breaſt, ane of them in ſpecial goring the right lobe 
- the lungs, and a great part of the liver molt hor- 

ibly. | 

Mr James Caldwell, mate of Captain Morton's vef- 
8 like manner killed by two balls entering his 
back. : 

Mr Samuel Maverick, 4 promiſing youth of ſeven- 
teen years of age, ſon of the widow Maverick, mor- 
tally wounded ; a ball went through his belly, and 
Was cut out at his back: he died the next morning. 
A lad, named Chriſtopher Monk, about ſeventeen 
years of age, apprentice to Mr Walker, ſhipwright, 
wounded ; a ball entered his back about four inches 
above the left kidney, near the ſpine, and was cut out 
of tlie breaſt on the ſame ſide ; apprehended he will die. 

A lad, named John Clark, about ſeventeen years 
of age, whoſe parents live at Medford, wounded; 4 
ball entered juſt below his groin and came out at his 
hip, on the oppoſite fide ; apprehended he will die. 
Mr Edward Payne, of this town, merchant, ſtand- 
ing at his entry door, received a ball in his arm, which 
ſhattered ſome of the bones. | 

Ff Mr 
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Mr john Green, taylor, coming up Leverett's. 
lane, received a ball juſt under his hip, and lodged 
in the under part of his thigh, which was extracted. 

Mr Robert Patterſon, a ſea- faring man, wounded; 
a ball went through his right arm, and he ſuffered 
great loſs of blood. 

Mr Patrick Carr, about thirty years — age, who 
worked with Mr Field, leather breeches maker, in 
Veen. ſtreet, wounded ; a ball entered near his hip 
and went out at his ſide. 5 

A lad named David Parker, an apprentice to Mr 
Eddy the wheelwright, wounded ; a ball entered his 


thigh. 


The people were immediately alarmed with the re- 
port of this horrid maſſacre, the bells were ſet a ring- 
ing, and great numbers ſoon affembled at the place 
where this tragical ſcene had been ated; their feel- 
ings may be better conceived than expreſſed ; and 


while ſome were taking care of the dead and wound- 
ed, the reſt were in conſultation what to do in thoſe 


dreadful circumſtances. But ſo little intimidated were 
they, notwithſtanding their being within a few yards 
of the main-guard, and ſeeing the 29th regiment un- 
der arms, and drawn up in King- ſtreet, that they kept 
their ſtation, and appeared, as an officer of rank ex- 
preſſed it, ready to run upon the very muzzles of their 
muſkets. The lieutenant-governor ſoon came into the 
town-houſe, and there met ſome of his Majeſty's coun- 


dil, and a number of civil magiſtrates ; a conſiderable 
body of the people immediately entered the council- 


chamber, and expreſſed themſelves to his honour with 
a freedom and warmth becoming the occaſion. He 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to pacify them, requeſting 
that they would let the matter ſubfide for the night, 


and promiſing to do all in his power that juſtice ſhould 


be done, and the law have its courſe ; men of influ- 
ence 


- 
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ence and weight with the people were not wanting 
on their part to procure their complianee, by repre- 
ſenting the horrible conſequence of a promiſcuous 
and raſh engagement in the night. The inhabitants 
attended to theſe ſuggeſtions, and the regiment un- 
der arms being ordered to their barracks, they ſepa- 
rated and returned to their dwellings by ene o'clock. 
At three o' clock Captain Preſton was committed to 
priſon, as were the ſoldiers who fired, a few hours af. 
ier him. | a | 

Tueſday morning preſented a moſt ſhocking ſcene, 
the blood of our fellow-citizens, running like water 
through King-ſtreet, and the merchants Exchange, 
the principal ſpot of the military parade for about 18 
months paſt, Our blood might alſo be tracked up to 
the head of Long Lane, and through divers other 
ſtreets and paſſages. 

At eleven o'clock the inhabitants met at Faneuil- 
hall, and after ſome animated ſpeeches, they choſe a 
committee of fifteen reſpectable gentlemen to wait 
upon the lieutenant- governor in council, to requeſt of 
him to iſſue his orders for the immediate removal of 
the troops. 

49 Their Meſſage was, 

* That it is the unanimous opinion of this meeting, 
that the inhabitants and ſoldiery can no longer live to- 
gether in ſafety ; that nothing can rationally be ex- 
pected to reſtore the peace of the town, and prevent 
further blood and carnage, but the immediate removal 
of the troops ; and that we therefore moſt fervently 
pray his honour thas-his power and influence may be 
exerted for their inſtant removal.“ | 

The Governor replied : 

I am extremely ſorry for the unhappy differences 

petween the inhabitants and troops, and eſpecially 
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for the action of the laſt evening, and I have exerted 
myſelf upon that occaſion that a due enquiry may be 
made, and that the law may have its courſe. I have 


in council conſulted with the commanding officers of 


the two regiments who are in the town. They have 
their orders from the general at New- York. It is 
not in 'my power to countermand thoſe orders. The 
council haye deſired that the two regiments may be 
remoyed to the caſtle, From the particular concern 
which the 29th regiment has had in your differences, 
Colonel Dalrymple, whois the commanding officer 
of the troops, has ſignified that that regiment ſhall, 
without delay, be placed in the barracks at the caſtle, 
until he can ſend to the general and receive his fur- 
ther orders concerning both the regiments, and that 
the main- guard ſhall be removed, and the 14th regi- 
ment ſo diſpoſed and laid under ſuch reſtraint, that all 
occaſion of future diſturbances may be prevented.” 

The foregoing reply having been read and fully 
conſidered - the queſtion was put, Whether the re- 
port be fatisfa&ory ? It paſſed in the negative (only one 
diſſentient) out of upwards of 4000 voters. 

It was then moved, that John Hancock, Eſq; Mr 
Samuel Adams, Mr William Molineux, William Phil- 
lips, Eſq; Dr Joſeph Warren, Joſhua Henſhaw, Eſq; 
and Samuel Pemberton, Eſq; be a committee to wait 
on his Honour the Lieutenant-goyernor, and inform 
him, that the reply made to the vote of the inhabitants 
is by no means ſatisfactory; and that nothing leſs will 
ſatisfy them, than a total and immediate removal of all 
the troops. ns | 

The committee having waited upon the lieutenant- 
governor, his Honour laid before the board a vote of 
the town of Boſton, paſſed this afternoon, and then 
addreſſed the board as follows: | 
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« 1 lay before you a vote of the town of Boſton, 
which I have juſt now received from them, and I now 
alk your advice, what you judge neceſſary tp be done 
upon it.“ 

The council thereupan expreſſed themſelves ro be 
wnanimouſly of opinion, ** that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceflary for his Majeſty's ſervice, the good order of 
the town, and the peace of the province, that the 
troops ſhould be immediately removed out of the 
town of Boſton ; with which opinion Colonel Dal- 

rymple gare his word of honour that he would ac- 
quieſce.“ 

Upon the above report, the inhabitants expreſſed 
the higheſt ſatisfaction; and after meaſures were ta- 
ken for the ſecurity of che town, the meeting was diſ- 
folved. 

A moſt ſolemn proceſſion was made through Bo- 
ſton at the funeral of the four murdered youths. On 
this occaſion all the ſhops were ſhut up, all the bells 
in the town were ordered to toll, as were thoſe in 
the neighbouring towns, and the bodies that moved 
from different quarters of the town, met at the fatal 
place of action, and were carried together through 
che main ſtreets, followed by the greateſt concourſe 
of people ever known, all teſlifying the moſt ſenſible 
grief, to a vault provided for them in the middle of 
the great burying- ground. 

From the time of this fatal tragedy, a military 
guard of town militia has been conſtantly kept in the 
town-houſe and rown-priſon, at which ſome of the 
moſt reſpectable citizens have done duty as common 
ſoldiers. 


In conſequence of this affair, the inhabitants af 


Roxburgh petitioned the Licutenant-governor Hutch- 
inſon 
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inſon to remove the troops from Boſton; and recei- 
ved for anſwer, That be had no authority to order the 
King's troops from any place where they are poſted by his 
Majeſty's order; at the ſame time he acquainted them 
with what had been done with the concurrence of 
the commanding officer, 


Captain Preſton's own account will ſet this matter in 
its full light. 

It is matter of too great notority to need any proofs, 
that the arrival of his Majeſty” s troops in Boſton was 
extremely obnoxious to its inhabitants. They have 
ever uſed all means in their power to weaken the re- 
giments, and to bring them into contempt, by promo- 
ting and aiding deſertions, and with impunity, even 
where there has been the cleareſt evidence of the 
fact, and by groſsly and falſely propagating untruths 
concerning them. On the arrival of the 64th and 
65th, their ardour ſeemingly began to abate; it be- 
ing too extenſive to buy off ſo many; and attempts 
of that kind rendered too dangerous from the num- 
bers. But the ſame ſpirit revived immediately on its 
being known that thoſe regiments were ordered for 
Hallifax, and hath ever ſince their departure been 
breaking out with greater violence. After their em- 
barkation, one of their jultices, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the people and their intentions, on the trial 
of the 14th regiment, openly and publicly, in the 
hearing of great numbers of. people, and from the 
ſeat of " uſtice, declared, that the ſoldiers muſt now 
take care of themſelyes, nor truſt too much to their arms, 
for they were but a handful; that the inhabitants car- 
ried weapons concealed under theircloarhs, and would 
deſtroy them in' a moment if they pleaſed.” This, 
conſidering the malicious temper of the people, was 
an alarming circumſtance to the ſoldiery. Since which 
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ſeveral diſputes have happened between the towns- 


people and ſoldiers of both regiments, the former 


being encouraged thereto by the countenance of even 
ſome of the magiſtrates, and by the protection of all 
the party agamſt government. In general ſuch diſ- 
putes haye been kept too ſecret from the officers. 
On the 2d of March, two of the 29th going through 
one Gray's rope-walk, the rope-makers inſultingly 
aſked them if they would empty a vault, This un- 
fortunately had the deſired effect, by provoking the 
ſoldiers, and from words they went to blows. Both 
parties ſuffered in this affray, and finally the ſoldiers 
retired to their quarters. The officers, on the firſt 
knowledge of this tranſaction, took every precaution 
in their power to prevent any ill conſequences. Not- 
withſtanding which, ſingle quarrels could not be pre- 
vented; the inhabitants conſtantly provoking and 
abuſing the ſoldiery. The inſolence, as well as utter 
hatred of the inhabitants to the troops, increaſed dai- 
ly ; infomuch, that Monday and Tueſday, the 5th and 
6rh inſtant, were privately agreed on for a general 
engagement; in conſequence of which, ſeveral of the 
militia came from the country, armed to join their 
friends, menacing to deſtroy any who ſhould oppoſe 
them, This plan has fince been diſcovered. 

On Monday night, about eight o' clock, two ſoldiers 
were attacked and beat. But the party of the townf- 
people, in order to carry matters to the utmoſt length, 
broke into two meeting houſes and rang the alarm 
bells, which I ſuppoſed was for fire as uſual, but was 
ſoon undeceived. About nine ſome of the guard came 
to and informed me, that the town inhabitants were a{- 
ſembling to attack the troops, and that the bells were 
ringing as the ſignal for that purpoſe, and not for fire, 


an the beacon intended to be fired to bring in the 
| diſtant 
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diſtant people of rhe country. This, as I was captain 
of the day. occaſioned my repairing immediately to 
the main- guard. In my way there I ſaw the people 
in great commotion, and heard them uſe the moſt 
_ eruef and horrid threats againft the troops. In a few 
minutes after T reached the guard, about an hundred 
people paſſed ir, and went towards the Cuſtom-houſe, 
where the Kitig's money is lodged. They immedi- 
ately ſurrounded the centinel polted there, and with 
clubs and other weapons threatened to execute their 
vengeance on him. I was ſoon informed by a townſ- 
man, their intention was to carry off the ſoldier from 
his poſt, and probably murder him. On which 1 de- 
ſired him to return for further intelligence; and he 
ſoon came back and aſſured me he heard the mob de- 
care they would murder him. This I feared might 
be a prelude to their plundering the King's cheſt. I 
immediately fent a non-commiſſioned officer and 
twelve men to protect both the centinel and the King's 
money, and very ſoon followed myſelf, to prevent (it 
poffible) all diforder ; fearing left the officer and ſol- 
diery by the infults and provocations of the rioters 
ſhould be throvn off their guard and commit ſome raſh 
act. They ſooh ruſhed through the people, and, by 
charging their bayonets in half circle, kept them at a 
little diſtance. Nay, ſo far was I from intending the 
death of any perſon, that I ſuffered the troops to go 
to the ſpot where the unhappy affair took place, with- 
out any loading in their pieces, nor did I ever give 
orders for loading them. This remiſs conduct in me 
perhaps merits cenſure ; yet it is evidence, reſulting 
from the nature of things, which is te beſt and ſureſt 
that can be offered, that my intention was not to act 
offenſively, but the contrary part, and that not witl:- 
out compulſion. The mob ſtill increaſed, and were 

more 
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more outrages, ſtriking their clubs or bludgeons one 
againſt another, and calling out, Come on, you Raſ- 
cals, you bloody Backs, you Lobſter Scoundrels; 
fire if you dare, G damn you, fire and be damn'd 
we know you dare not;' and much more ſuch lan- 
guage was uſed. At this time I was between the ſol- 
diers and the mob, parleying with and endeavouring 
all in my power to perſuade them to retire peaceably; 
but to no purpoſe. They advanced to the points of 
the bayonets, ſtruck ſome of them; and even the muz- 
zles of the pieces, and ſeemed to be endeavouring to 
cloſe with the ſoldiers. On which ſome well-beha- 
ved perſons aſked me if the guns were charged; 1 
replied, yes. They then aſked me if I intended to 
order the men to fire; I anſwered no, by no means; 
obſerving to them, that I was advanced before the 
muzzles of the men's pieces, and muſt fall a ſacrifice 
if they fired; and that the ſoldiers were upon the half- 
cock and charged bayonets, and my giving the word 
fire, ori thoſe circuſtamces, would prove me no ofti- 
cer. While I was thus ſpeaking, one of the ſoldiers, 
having received a ſevere blow with a ſtick, ſtepped a 
little on one fide, and inſtantly fired; on which turn- 
ing to, and aſking him why he fired without orders, I 
was ſtruck with a club on my arm, which for ſome 
time deprived me of the uſe of it; which blow, had 
it been placed on my head, moſt brobably would have 
deſtroyed me. On this a general attack -was made 
on the men by a great number of heavy clubs, and 
ſlnow-balls being thrown at them, by which all our 
lives were in imminent danger; ſome perſons at the 
lame time from behind calling out, Damn your 
bloods, why do not you fire ?? Inſtantly three or four 
of the ſoldiers fired, one after another, and directly 
after three more in the ſame confuſion and hurry. 
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The mob then ran away, except three unhappy 
men who inſtantly expired, in which number was Mr 
Gray, at whoſe rope-walk the prior quarrel took 
place; one more is fince dead, rhree others are dan- 


43% 


gerouſiy, and four lightly wounded. The whole of 


this melancholy affair was tranſacted in almoſt twenty 
minutes. On my aſking the foldiers why they fired 
without orders, they ſaid they heard the word © Fire,” 
and ſuppofed it came from me. This might be the 
eaſe, as many of the mob called out, Fire, fire,” but 
L aſſured the men that | gave no ſuch order, that my 
words were, Don't fire, ſtop your firing :* In ſhort, 
it was ſcarce poſſtble for the foldiers to know who ſaid 
fire, or don't fire, or ſtop your firing. On the peo- 
ple's aſſembling again to take away the dead bodies, 
the ſoldiers, ſuppoſing them coming to attack them, 
were making ready to fire again, which I prevented 
by ſtriking ap their firetocks with my hand. Imme- 
diately after a townſman came and told me, that 4 or 
5000 people were affembled in the next ſtreet, and 
had ſworn to take my life with every man's with me; 
on which I judged it unſafe to remain there any long- 
er, and therefore ſent the party and centry to the 
main- guard, and when they arrived there, telling 
them off into ſtreet firings, divided and planted them 
at each end of the ſtreet to ſecure their rear, mo- 
mently expecting an attack, as there was a conſtan: 
cry of the inhabitants, To arms, to arms turn our 
with your guns,” and che town drums beating to arms. 
I ordered my drum to beat to arms, and being ſoon al- 
ter joined by the different companies of the 29th re- 
giment. I formed them as the guard into ſtreet firings. 
The 14th regiment alſo got under arms, but remain- 
ed at their barracks. I immediately ſent a ſerjeant 


with a party to Colonel Dalrymple, the commanding 
* oſſicer, 
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officer, to acquaint him with every particular. Se- 
veral officers going to join their regiment were knock- 
ed down by the mob, one yery much wounded, and 
his ſword taken from him, The licutenant-governor 
and Colonel Carr, were ſoon after met. at the head 
of the 29th regiment, and agreed that the regiment 
ſhould retire to their barracks, and the people to 
their houſes ; but I kept the piquer to ſtrengthen the 
guard. It was'with great difficulty that the Lieute- 
nant-governor prevailed on the people to be quiet and 
retire: at laſt they all went off, excepting about a 

hundred. of 336 651 
A council was immediately called, on the breaking 
up of which, three juſtices met, and iſſued a warrant 
to apprehend me and eight ſoldiers. On hearing of 
this procedure, I inſtantly went to the ſheriff, and 
ſurrendered myſelf, though for the ſpace of four hours 
L had it in my power to have made my eſcape, which 
I moſt undoubtedly ſhould have attempted, and could 
eaſily have executed, had I been the leaft conſcious 
of any guilt. On the examination before the juſti- 
ces, two witnefles ſwore that I gave the men orders 
to fire; the one teſtified he was within two feet of 
me; the other, that I ſwore at the men for not firing 
at the firſt word. Others ſwore they heard me uſe 
the word, fire ; but whether do or do not fire, they 
could nat ſay; others, that they heard the word fire, 
but could not ſay if it came from me. The next day 
they got five or ſix more to ſwear I gave the word 
to fire. So bitter and inveterate are many of the male- 
contents here, that they are induſtriouſly uſing! every 
method to fiſh out evidence to prove it was a concert- 
ed ſcheme to murder the inhabitants. Others are in- 
tuſing the utmoſt malice and revenge into the minds 
of the people, who are to be my jurors, by falſe pub- 
Ucations, 
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blications, votes of towns, and all other artifices, 
That fo, from a ſettled rancour againſt the officers 
and troops in general, the ſuddenneſs of my trial af. 
ter the affair, while the people's minds are greatly 
inflamed; I am, though 'perfeMly innocent, under 
moſt unhappy circumſtances, having nothing i in rea- 
ſon to expect, but the loſs of life in a very ignomini- 
ous manner, without the interpoſition of his Majeſty“ $ 
2 and goodneſs. 

Here ends Captain Preſton's account, to which 
may be added his trial, which began on Wedneſday 
the 24th of October, and was continued from day to 
day, Sunday excepted, till Tueſday the zoth. The 
witneſſes who were examined on both ſides amounted 
to about 50. The lawyers for the crown were Mr 
Barne and Mr Samuel Quincy; for the priſoner, Mr 
Auchmuty and Mr John Adams. Each of them ſpoke 
three hours at leaſt. About Monday noon the judges 
began their charge. Judge Trowbridge, who ſpoke 
firſt, entered largely into the contradictory accounts, 
given by the witnefles, and declared, that it did not 
appear that the priſoner gave orders to fire ; but if 
the jury ſhould think otherwiſe, and find it proved 
that he did give ſuch orders, the queſtion then would 
naturally be, What crime is he guilty of? They ſure- 
ly could not call it miurder.—Here he explained the 
crime of murder in a very diſtin& manner, and gave 
it as his opinion, that by law the priſoner was not guil- 
ty of murder ; obſerving, that the King had a right 
to ſend his troops here; that the commanding officer 
of theſe troops had a right to place a centinel at the 
cuſtom-houſe ? that the centinel placed there on the 
night of the 5th of March was in the King's peace; 
that he durſt not quit his poſt ; that if he was inſulted 


or attacked, the captain of the guard had a right to 
protect 
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protect him; that the priſoner and his party, who 
came there for that purpaſe, were in the King's 
peace; that while they were at the cuſtom-houſe, for 
che purpoſe of protecting the centinel, it was plainly 
proved that they had been aſſaulted by a great num- 
ber of people; that the people aſſembled there were 
not in the King's peace, but were by law conſidered 
as a riotous mob, as they attacked the priſoner and 
his party with pieces af ice, ſticks, and glubs; and 
that, even one of the witneſſes againſt him confeſſed 
he was armed with a Highland. broadſword ; that the 
rioters had knocked down one of the ſoldiers of the 
party, laid hold of ſeveral of their muſkets, and that, 
before the ſoldiers fired, the cry was, Knock them 
down! Kill them! Kill them! That all this was ſworn 
to by the witneſſes, and if the jury believed them, 
the priſoner could not be found guilty of murder. He 
chen proceeded to explain what the law conſidered 
as man- laughter, and obſerved, as before, that it they 
gaye credit to the witneſſes, wha teſtified the aſſaults 
made on the priſoner and his party, they could not 
ſind him guilty of man- laughter, and concluded with 
ſaying, that if he was guilty of any offence, it could 
only be excuſable homicide ; that this was only found- 
ed on the ſuppoſition of the priſoner's having given 
orders to fire, for if chis was not proved, they mult 
acquit him. 

Judge Oliver, who ſpoke next, began with repre- 
ſenting, in a-very nervous and pathetic manner, the 
inſults and outrages which he, and the court, through 
him, had received on a former accafion (meaning the 
trial of Richardion) for giving his opinion in a point 
of law; that, notwithſtanding, he was reſolved to do 
4s duty to his God, his King, and his country; that 

ze deſpiſed hoth inſults and threats, and that he would 
not 
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not forego a moment's peace of conſcience for the 
applauſe of millions. He agreed in ſentiment with 
the former judge, thar the priſoner was not guilty, 

Judge Cuſhing ſpoke next, and agreed entirely 
with the other two, with regard to the priſoner” 8 
caſe. 

Judge Lyndex concluded. He ſpoke a conſider- 
able time, and was of the fame opinion with the other 
judges. Towards the cloſe of his ſpeech, he ſaid, 
„Happy I am to find, that, after ſuch ſtrict examina- 
tion, the conduct of the priſoner appears in ſo fair a 
light; yet I feel myſelf, at the ſame time, deeply af. 
fected, that this affair turns out ſo much to the diſ- 
grace of eyery perſon concerned againſt him, and fo 
much to the ſhame of the town in general.“ The 
jury then returned their verdict, Not Guilty. He 
was immediately diſcharged, and is now in the caſtle. 
Great numbers attended during the trial, which Was 
carried on with a ſolemn decency. 

As one evil generally introduces another, e 
the time of theſe commotions on the continent of A- 
merica, a ſet of lawleſs rufhans in Orange county, 
Carolina, broke out into open violence, and ſet all 
law and government at defiance. They called them- 
ſelves Regulators, and committed many wicked and 
cruel outrages. Their principal averſion was direct- 
ed againſt courts of juſtice, and gentlemen of the law, 
to whom they ſhewed all manner of deſpite and con- 
tempt. When Judge Henderſon and ſeveral lawyers 
were returning from Saliſbury circuit to Hilliborough. 
to hold the court there, they lay in wait for them, 
with rifle guns to diſpatch them; but the judge re- 
ceiying intelligence of their "Ig went another way, 
and by that means preſerved his own life, and that of 
his attendants. They {till threatened to meet him at 
I” | Hillſborougb, 
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Hillſborough, and to execute their vengeance on him 
and his company there. They put their threatening? 
in execution, and in a4 moſt mercileſs and cruel man- 
ner treated Colonel Fanning, Mr Hooper, and fome 


others. "They defired the judge to proceed, but ac- 


cording as they directed him, and put a ſtop to all 
proceedings of juſtice. The judge eſcaped with dif- 
ficulty, by ſecretly withdrawing, which put rhem in- 
to a great rage, and provoked them to ſuch a degree, 
that they plundered and deltroyed all the furniture 
in Colonel Fanning's houfe, ſeized all his papers and 
books, and fcattered them in the wind; they alſo 
carried off all his money and plate, drank plentifully 
of his liquors, and ſet the reſt a-running in the ſtreets. 
They next broke the church bell in pieces, and were 
going to pull down the church, but m this they did 
not agree. To finiſh their tragedy, they took a ne- 
gro that was hanging in chains, and placed him in 
the judges chair, to ſhew their entire contempt of all 
juſtice. Such is the dangerous tendency of commo- 
tions in government; under the ſhadow and pretence 
of purſuing their own privileges, miſchievous and 
wicked men often deſpiſe all legal government, and 
plunder their fellow ſubjects. The reports concern- 
ing the riot at Boſton had now reached England, 
which made it neceftary for parliament to enquire in- 
to the cauſes and reaſons of that unfortunate affair. 
The miniſtry appeared ſhy on this occaſion, for 
though two regiments were ſhut up in Caſtle William, 
without any order from government, which was no 
{mail affront to the miniſter and the court, yet they 
were afraid to enter upon an enquiry, for fear of the 
oppoſition inſiſting upon an enquiry concerning the 
whole affair. It was thought that government ima- 
gned, by ſuffering the matter to hang 3 in ſuſpence, 

that 
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that the coloniſts would divide and fall out among 
themſelves, and ſo make the buſineſs of the miniſtry 
more eaſy. In this they were, however, miſtaken. 
A motion was made, upon the $th of May, for an 
addrefs to the throne, letting forth the diſputes that 
had ariſen among the ſeveral governors and.command- 
ers, in almoſt all the colonies, firce the appointment 
of a commander in chief; that the colonies have 
been for ſome. time, aud ſtill are, from this and 
other. cauſe, in a ſtate of great diſorder and con- 
fuſion; that the people of America complain of the 
eſtabliſhment of an army there, as ſetting up a milita- 
ry government over the civil; and therefore praying 
that all thefe matters may be conſidered, and ſuch 
meaſures taken as would replace things upon a con- 
ſtitutional footing. This motion was introduced by 
obſerving; that in the preſent critical ſituation of af. 
fairs, they were enpreſsly called upon to enquire, 
how the miniſtgrs hefe, no leſs than rheir officers 
there, have managed fo unfortunately; as to kindle 
the preſent flame of diſſention between the mother 
country and the colonies. That in fulfilling thrs 
duty, they muſt not only confider the matter of fact. 
but the right of things: not only the turbulence of 
the Americans, but the cauſe of that rarbulence ; and 
not only the power of the crown, bat the eqrity wirh 
which that power has been exercifed. This was a 
motion that was not likely to be carried in a houſe 
where the miniſter had a powerful majority. It met 
with. the fate of many others of the like natnre, and 
had a negative put upon it, Upon refle&ion, one cat 
not help thinking it ſtrange, that men who are em- 
ployed in buſineſs, and manage it fairly, ſhould have 
ſuch an averſion to having their conduct examined. 
à A-refufal of this fort always implies, either ſome "Fe 
ect 
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fe in management, or an arbitrary deſpotiſmin thoſe 
employed in public affairs; both of which are incon- 
fiſtent with the true exerciſe of good government. 

In the debates on this occaſion, the miniſterialiſts 
made a poor figure; after ages, when camly reading 
the debates in this ſeſſion of parliament, will be filled 
with aſtoniſhment, to find, that in a matter of ſo much 
conſequence, there ſhould have been any occaſion for 
debate ar all; and it will equally amaze them, unleſs 
they are equally corrupted, to view the defences of 
adminiſtration, of a cauſe, which none, except men 
of corrupt minds, and deſtitute of all ſenſe of honour, 
ſhame, and humanity, would attempt to maintain. 
The miniſtry . on this occaſion were charged with 
tergirerſation, and want of ſyſtem. It was affirmed 
that they had ſent contradictory orders to the gover- 
nors in the colonies, and made their ſervants blunder 
like themſelves, for want of a ſettled plan of opera- 
tion ; that they had impoſed taxes, and repealed them, 
impoſed them, and repealed them again; diſſolved aſ- 
ſemblies, and called them again, and ſuffered them to 
fit and proceed to buſineſs, without diſavowing or diſ- 
countenancing the meaſures that had procured their 
diſſolution. Promiſes had been made to the aſſem- 
blies, that certain duties ſhould be taken off, and re- 
pealed, which were unwarrantable, of dangerous con- 
ſequence, and an high breach of privilege; and that 
it was equally derogatory from the honour of the 
crown, and freedom of parliamentary deliberations, 
to have its faith pledged to perform ſuch promiſes. 
Troops had been ſent, driven out with diſgrace, and 
violence and ſubmiſſion had alternately ſucceeded one 
another; that treaſons had been charged and adopt- 
ed by parliament, which were neither proved, nor 
attempted to be proved: or if they exiſted, were 
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they attempted to be detected and puniſhed, which 
was an high reflection upon the dignity of parliament. 
This ſort of reaſoning had no influence; the miniſtry 
with a ſort of ſtoical indifference, bore all with pa- 
tience, without attempting even to make their uſual 


defence. A few reflections, for the ſake of form, 
were thrown out againſt the coloniſts, as turbulent, 


diſloyal, and diſſaffected to the government of this 
country, and people that wanted to be independent 
of Great Britain. It was aſſerted that the crown had 
a right to ſend troops to any-part of the empire, and 


"ſtation them there according to pleaſure; and that 


there was a neceſſity of employing them at that 
time, for ſupporting the progreſs of the laws, a- 


gainſt a people that were nearly in a ſtate of rebel- 


lion. Theſe reflections were only thrown out as 


Hints, without any particular diſcuſſion, rather 


to get clear of the debate for the preſent, than 
as arguments intended to convince the oppoſite 
party of the propriety of the reaſoning. "Thoſe that 

are guided by the dictates of common ſenſe, and plain 
arguments muſt not expect them from the miniſtry at 
this time. Even their champions, who undertook to 
defend their meaſures in long laboured diſſertations 
upon government, and the rights of ſupreme powers 
to rule over all their dominions with abſolute ſway, 
were in great diſtreſs to find principles and concluſions 
which plain men could underſtand. Many dark and 
diſmal productions teemed from the preſs, ſtuffed 


with arbitrary concluſions, void of all poſſibility of 


demonſtration. Theſe were ecchoed by the hirelings 
of the miniſtry as ananſwerable productions, though 
thoſe who trumpeted their Fame moſt, did not under- 
ſtand a word that was in them. They were intend- 


ed to throw a miſt in the eyes of the public, to cover 
deſigns 
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deſigns that could not be decently avowed openly, and 
this was all that the authors could propoſe, except 
their penſions, which they greedily expected. Aſter 
all the duſt of the ſchoolmen, and caſuiſts had been 
ſwept together, and thrown in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, the majority ſtill preſerved their ſight, and per- 
ceived the deſigns of the miniſtry. It would be the 
greateſt inſult to truth and common ſenſe, to affirm 
that the arguments on both ſides were of equal force. 
There were many abſurd things ſaid on both ſides, as 
will often happen in the courſe of diſputation, but in 
forming an eſtimate of the farce of the arguments, a 
man of very plain underſtanding will be at no loſs, ſet- 
ting aſide private intereſt and prejudice, which way 
to determine. Thoſe who attempt to defend the 
proceedings of either party in all particulars, will 
find it a taſk not eaſily to be performed; and it will 
ſhew more of partiality than good ſenſe, to affirm that 
there were not errors on both ſides. It is a part 


of our natural infelicity which has prevailed for ſome 


time paſt, that parties in oppoſition have been for 
defending their own proceedings, when they have to- 
tally given up the principles by which they only could 
be defended ; and by departing from the true prin- 
ciples of charity, have made no allowances for the 
prejudices and weakneſs of their opponents. Whar 
has much aggravated this evil is, that in the various 
diſputes upon this ſubje&, the moral ſide of the queſ. 
tion has been but little conſidered. Syſtems of po- 
licy, or of government, without morality, are like a 
body without a ſpirit, only dead and beggarly ele- 
ments, generated by corruption, and ſupported by ob- 
ſtinacy. Moral privileges are by the laws of nature as 
much the right of rationalcreatures, as thoſe that come 
under the notion of political; and human policy, with- 

Our 
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out being built upon moral principles, will in the 
end become like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, vaniſh 
and not leave a wreck behind it. The beſt founda. 
tion of government and policy, is truth; without this 
they will always turn to oppreſſion. 

This year the miniſtry were fo buſily employed in 
proſecuting the printers and bookſellers for publiſh- 
ing libels,. and the magiſtrates of the city of London 
for refuſing to execute the orders of the Commons, 
that very little of American affairs came before par- 
liament. It may not be unprofitable in this chaſm 
of modern affairs in the American hiſtory, to fill the 
blank with a few particulars of the ancient hiſtory of 
the colonies. And as this Hiſtory is principally in- 
tended to record the wars in the weſtern part of the 
world, we ſhall take a ſhort view of ſome of the firſt 
wars with the Indians, which was carried on by the 
Engliſh in thoſe parts. | 


CHa?r?. 
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ON. 


A view of the firſt War between the Colonifts and the 
Natives —The taking of Acadia—An attempt upon 
Quebec, c. y 


E are ſcarcely ſufficiently informed by the an- 
nals of thoſe times concerning the true cauſes and 
ſprings of the firſt Indian war. The war itſelf is ſuf- 
ficiently deſcribed, though the cauſes till in a great 
meaſure lie hid. Two things ſeem to have given riſe 


to thoſe bloody and cruel meaſures; the covetouſneſs 
of the coloniſts, and the treachery of the French. The 
new coloniſts frequently in the extending their terri- 
tories, did not ſtrictly obſerve the lines which bound- 
ed their new acquired poſſeſſions, and frequently 
were found making encroachments upon the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the original natives, which though they were 
very inconſiderable, were magnified by the French 
emiſſaries, who were ſcattered among the Indians, 
as the moſt atrocious acts of injuſtice and iniquity. 
Theſe emiſſaries ſtirred up the Indians, who were 
not ill to irritate againſt a people for whom they had 
but little regard, and againſt whom their own private 
intereſt inclined them to believe the ſmalleſt accuſa- 
tons. What added much tothe diſguſt the natives 
had againſt the coloniſts, and created in their minds 
a very ſtrong antipathy againſt them, was the Prac- 

ce 
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tice of ſome occaſional traders, who came upon their 


coaſts without deſign of ſettling. Theſe, upon occa- 
fions, committed depredations, and enticed ſome of 
the Indians aboard their ſhips, and carried them to 


Europe, and fold them for ſlaves. The natives who 


conſidered thoſe free-booters as friends and connec. 
tions of the coloniſts, mutually engaged in the fame 
deſigns of plunder and depredation, were determined 
to extirpate this new race of people, as enemies to 
all their common and natural rights, Their minds 
could not ſuggeſt any other reaſon why they came to 
fettle among them, except to invade their rights, and 
ſeize their poſſeſſions. Being ignorant of their lan- 

nage, and uncapable of underſtanding on a ſudden 

1eir ſigns and ſignatures of expreſſion, they inter- 
preted the whole as tokens of hoſtility, or ſigns of dif- 
ſimulation. 

Ihe writers of the Hiſtory of New England 1 
drawn the characters of the Indians of thoſe times in 
the moſt frightful and forboding colours. They 
have repreſented them as worſhippers of the devil, 
and as true ſubjects of the prince of the power of the 
atr.—Cruel, barbarous, unmerciful, and unrelenting. 
Among the various tribes of theſe infidel favages, none 
were more powerful, warlike, and formidable than 
the nation of the Peguots, which lay between the 
Naraganſets and the Mohgenas. This tribe had now 
become a terror not only to the new ſettlers, but to 
the other tribes of Indians in their neighbourhood, 
on account of their power, cruelty, and oppreſhon- 
Their arms were almoſt irreſiſtable,” and their power 
intolerable ; and the late thefts and pillagings of the 
Engliſh free. booters had enereaſed their rage to the 
higheſt degree of revenge and reſentment. It was 
no wonder that the coloniſts, when they fell in their 

| way 
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way, felt the effects of their unbridled fury and re- 
venge. 

In the year 16 34, an open rupture began between 
theſe fierce natives and the coloniſts. A party of In- 
dians attacked Captain Stone and Captain Norton, 
when they were failing up the river Connecticut, and 
killed them, with ſix men who were in company, and 
ſunk the veſſel in the river. Hiſtorians do not inform 
us whether theſe gentlemen were failing within the 
boundaries of the colony, or were for the ſake of 
fiſhing, or for ſome other reaſons, beyond the line of 
agreement. It was a practice ſo frequently purſued 
by the coloniſts, to proceed beyond the bounds of 
their purchaſe, that the natives often complained of 
the encroachments which they made upon their poſ- 
ſeſſions. Whatever was the cauſe of theſe hoſtilities, 
the truth is, that the Indians began now to take a moſt 
ſevere revenge. Theſe ſavages attacked the crew of 
a veſſel that were caſt upon Long. Iſland, and killed 
ſeveral of the men; and in 1636, they boarded a 
ſhip near Block Iſland, killed the captain, and com- 
mitted ſevearl more outrages. The coloniſts finding 
that this Indian war turned more ſerious than they 
expected, began to conſider upon ſome ſuitable me- 
thods of defence, as well as oftenfive projects, to an- 
noy thoſe cruel and barbarous aſſailants. The go- 
yernor and council of Boſton ſent an hundred and 
twenty men, under the command of the Captains 
Endicot, Underhill, and Turner; —who boldly at- 
tacked the Indians, who left their huts, and retired 
to the ſwamps and woods for their ſafety and preſer- 
vation. Before this army proceeded any further, 
they ſent a meſſage to the Pequots, deſiring them to 
delirer up the murderers, who were the occaſion of 
the war, that the innocent might not be involved 

with 
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with the guilty in the calamity of war. Theſe fierce 
and furious people either conſidered their cauſe to 
be juſt, or were determined, at all events, to ſupport 
their brethren in the cauſe they were now engaged 
in. They would liſten to no propoſals of accommo- 
dation, but were determined to carry on the war. 
Their refuſal brought on a ſkirmiſh, in which the na- 
tives were defeated, and all their huts-in that part of 
the country, and their.corn were deſtroyed. Theſe 
| Tkirmiſhes were only prefaces to a more bloody war 
that now followed, which was carried on with great 
fury and barbarity on the fide of the natives. The 
priſoners which fell into their hands, were tortured 
in the moſt ſhocking and inhuman manner, and put 
to all the extremities of pain that wanton barbarity 
could deviſe. Maids and children were roaſted alive, 
and the barbarous ſavages all the while mocking 
their pains, and ridiculing their geſtures and expreſ- 
ſions of agony. 

This nation of Pequots joined policy and craft to 
their barbarity and cruelty ; ; they at this time deviſed 
a ſcheme, which had it taken place, muſt have total. 
ly deſtroyed all the infant colonies. They ſent Talks 
to all the Various tribes of Indians of theic acquaint- 
ance, ſetting forth the neceſſity of an aſſociation among 
themſelves, to extirpate this new race of people, 
which might be eaſily done, by a confederacy of the 
various tribes, before the coloniſts were provided for 
a defence, or were grown ſtrong by an increaſe of 
their numbers; that by one deciſive blow, they had 
it now in their power to free themſelves of neigh- 
| bours, who, if they were not at this time ſubdued, 
would in a ſhort time become their maſters, and de- 
prive them of all their poſſeſſions. This was a moſt 


judicious and political ſcheme, and would have pro- 
ved 
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proved the total ruin of the New-England colonies. 
This ſcheme was however fruſtrated, by providence, 
through 'the antipathy of the reſt of the tribes to 
theſe Pequots. The other Indian nations had ſuf. 
fered ſo ſeverely at the hands of theſe oppreſſors, 
that they were determined to leave them to themſelves, 
and the event of the war which they were engaged 
in. They took pleaſure in ſeeing a people cruſhed, 
that had behaved ſo tyrannically to the reſt of their 
brethren ; and inſtead of affording them aſſiſtance, 
indulged a ſecret pleaſure at their ruin and deſtruc- 
tion. 

The Engliſh coloniſts knowing both the power and 
enmity of theſe ſavages, raiſed forces with all expedition 
for their own defence, with a deſign, if poſſible, to put 
an end to the war, by extirpating that revengeful 
tribe of Indians. With an army of about 700 men, 
of which 500 were Indians of the Naraganſet tribes, 
the reſt were coloniſts, they advanced to the enemy's 
country. Their commanders were Iſrael Stoughton, 
Captain Underhill, and Captain John Maſon. Un- 
derhill and Maſon marched before the other troops 
could join them, and advanced in ſearch of Saſſacus, 
the grand Sachem of the Pequots, who had retired 
with his men into what he thought an impregnable 
tortreſs. The Naraganſet Indians, upon hearing of 
the name of Saffacus, fell a trembling, and would 
not advance; they ſaid he was a god, and no man 
could kill him: They were therefore of no uſe in 
this expedition. The officers with their ſmall hand- 
ful of troops, under the direction of an Indian ſpy, 
which they had ſent to ſearch for the Pequots, came 
upon them by ſurprize, and entered their fort ſword 
in hand; after making prodigious ſlaughter among 
the favages, they ſet fire to the fort, and totally de- 
Ii ſtroyed 


revenge; but when they perceived this new reinforce- 
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ſtroyed it. On this occaſion, fix hundred Indians of the 


tribe of Pequots were ſlain, and only two men of the co- 


loniſts. Of the whole forces in this fort only eight efca- 
ped to carry the tidings of the diſaſter to their friends. 
The heat of the action, and the want of proviſion had 
now greatly exhauſted the ſtrength of the coloniſts, 
which would have proved fatal to them, had not ſome 
veſſels arrived with proviſions in Pequot harbour in 
the very time of need, and in the midſt of their dil. 
treſs. This ſupply refreſhed their ſpirits, and pre- 
pared them for another ſharp encounter which ſoon 
happened. There was another Indian fort at ſome 
diſtance, whither the news had been carried of the 
defeat of their troops, and the deſtruction of their 
fort: In this ſort of fortrefs, there were upwards 
of three hundred: ſavages of the beſt troops of the 
Pequots. Theſe advanced with all expedition to re- 
venge the death of their friends, and attacked the 
coloniſts with great fury. But they met with fuch 2 
warm reception, that they betook themſelves to a 


ſwamp, after leaving a great number dead upon the 


ſpot. The former defeat of their friends, and the re- 
pulſe they now met with, in a great meaſure damped 
their courage, they exprefled their chagrin and diſ- 
appointment with moſt pitiful howling and cries, ac- 
cording to the manner of their country. - By this 
time the Captains Patrick and Stoughton came up 
with the forces of the Maflachuſet's bay, which was a 
ſeaſonable reinforcement to the Connecticut forces, 


which were now both mnch fatigued, and many of 


them wounded in the two foregoing ſkirmiſhes. There 
were {till a greater number of the Pequot favages ſcat- 
tered in different parties, concealed in ſwamps-and 
thickets, lying ready to take the firſt opportunity of 


ment 
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ment of the colon iſts, they fled to the fort where Saſ- 
ſacus had taken refuge, and upbraided him as the 
cauſe of the late difaſters, and of their total ruin. Se- 
veral hundreds of theſe miſerable creatures were ta- 
ken by Caprain Stoughton; the women were carried 
captives, and the men put aboard of a ſhip of one 
Skipper Geelop, where they all periſhed, by what 
accident hiſtorians do not inform us. During this 
war, thirteen of their Sachems, or little kings, were 
ſlain; and Saſſacus was betrayed, . and at laſt put to 
death by the Maqua Indians, a tribe of Savage Canni- 
bals, to whom he had fled for ſafety. How far the 
neceſſity of the caſe might juſtify the conduct of the 
coloniſts in this war I will not pretend to fay, bur it 
appears to have been carried on with a vigour which 
approached very near to an exceſs of ſeverity. This 
war was ſoon ended, and the whole tribe of Pequots 
extirpated. From the beginning to the finiſhing 
thereof, three years were not fully elapſed. 

In the year 1638, another Indian war had well 
nigh broke out, on account of ſome Engliſh vaga- 
bonds. having murdered an Indian in the woods. This 
ſavage belonged to the tribe of the Naraganſets, 
which on this occaſion began to riſe, bur the war was 
prevented by the puniſhment of the murderers, and 
proper ſatisfaction was given to the injured party. 
What moſt ſtruck the Indians on this occaſion was, 
that all the three men who had been concerned in the 
murder, were executed, which they. conſidered as an 
excels of juſtice. Although there were ma-y jealoùſies 
and ſuſpicions between the coloniſts and the natives, 
yet from this time, till 1674, there was no open war. 
Matters were always ſettled in ſuch a manner, that 
the general tranquility was preſerved. In 1674, one 
John Suſman, an Indian preacher, who had been 

ſent 
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ſent to preach the Goſpel among the Indians, inform. 
ed the governor of Plymouth, that Philip, an Indian 
king, near Mount Hope, with ſeveral other tribes, 
had formed a plot to extirpate the Engliſh through- 
out the country. Soon after this, Sauſman was mur- 
dered, and his body found in a pond, and his hat 
and gun upon the ice. Upon enquiry, it was found 
that one Tobias a counſellor of Philip, had murdered 
him, and thrown him into the pond, to prevent a dif- 
covery. The murderer was puniſhed, as he deſerved, 
but Philip continued to carry on his plot; and in the 
month of June, this year, began the hoſtilities, by 
plundering the plantations near Mount Hope. The 
governor, to prevent the further pillagings of the In- 
dians, ſent out a ſmall party to protect the plantation, 
and to defend it againſt the defigns of Philip. As 
every thing had the appearance of a war, and hoſti- 
lities were begun, the colony of Plymouth appointed 
a day of faſting and humiliation, to aſk the Divine aid 
and aſſiſtance againſt their cruel and ſavage enemies. 
On this occaſion they had given no offence to theſe - 
new foes, and therefore could with confidence appeal 
to heayen concerning the juſtneſs of their cauſe. But 
as the beſt of men, and the moſt righteous cauſe are 
liable to particular misfortunes in the courſe of pro- 
vidence, ſo theſe coloniſts upon the very day of their 
humble devotion were aſſaulted by their enemies. The 
inhabitants of Sirnazey, in returning from prayers, 
were attacked by ſome lurking Indians, when ſome 
were killed, and ſeveral wounded. This both alarm- 
ed and rouſed the coloniſts, who now thought that 
their faſety and preſervation depended upon their ac- 
tivity, and the vigour” of the meaſures which they 
purſued, Upon the 26th of June, a company of 
horſe, under the command of Captain Thomas Pren- 
tice, 
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tice, and another of foot, under the command of Cap- 
tain Daniel Henchman, marched from Boſton” to 
Mount Hope. They were afterwards joined by a 
company of volunteers, under Captain Mofley, and 
another company of foot from Swanſey, under Cap. 
tain Cudworth. Upon the 28th, they ſent out a 
ſcout of twelve men to ſee if they could diſcover the 
enemy, who were ſoon acquainted with their ſitua- 
tion, by a diſcharge of muſquerry from a thicket, with 
which one was killed and another wounded. The re- 
maining ten, inſtead of retreating to their main body, 
puſhed boldly forward and attacked the Indians, and 
put them to flight, though their numbers were ten 
times more than this ſmall reconnoitering party. The 
main body of the coloniſts next morning charged the 
Indians in their quarters, routed them, and put them 
to flight; upon which their whole country was left 
open to this victorious army. In the quarters of this 
enemy were found the mangled bodies of ſeveral 
Englithmen, whoſe heads were ſtuck upon poles, and 
Bibles torn in pieces, in contempt of their religion. 
In the wigwams of the enemy were found all the ſig- 
natures of hurry and a precipitate retreat. Philip 
now fled from theſe parts, but was the occaſion of 
ſeveral more bloody conflicts, which in the iſſue ruin- 
ed his cauſe, and was the reaſon of many Indians lo. 
ſing their lives. 0 FT 
It is really amazing in the hiſtory of this war what 
remarkable defeats were given to large bodiesof In. 
dians, by mere handfuls of coloniſts, though they 
were armed in the ſame manner, and fought with the 
ſame weapons. In an open field, a very ſmall party 
of Engliſh would often defeat ten times their own 
number, and the enemy leave a third part of their 
forces dead in the field of battle, Were I to men- 
uon 
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tion the ſeveral. particular engagements in which ft. 
teen have routed an hundred and forty-five, I ſhould: 
certainly, in this ſceptical, age, be accuſed of a great 

degree of credulity. This war, which was: princi. 
pally carried on in the way of buſh-fighting, was ex- 
ceeding bloody both to the coloniſts aud the Indians. 
Many of the new built towus were burnt, and the 
plantations laid waſte, the inhabitants were often in- 
ſtantly put to death, or carried captive, and reſerved 
for the moſt lingering and excruciating torture; and 
conſidering the infant ſtate of thoſe plantations; i it 
was next to a miracle that they; were not totally ex- 

tixpated by ſuch numerous and powerful enemies, who 
were formidable of themſelves, and ſometimes aſſiſted 
by the French, 

Philip, who. had been the original cauſe, of this 
bloody war, fled from one tribe to another, as the. 
chance of war and the various accidents of his fortune 
obliged him; and ſuch. was his inveterate and unre- 
lenting enmity. againſt the coloniſts, that in all parts 
whither he fled, he endeavoured to make the people 
parties in the war againſt the Engliſh, As his revenge 
was exceſſive, the ſchemes. of his policy were deep, 
and often concerted. with a ſagacity which more civi- 
lizgd and enlightened politicians, would have marked 
with the epithets, of wiſdom.— But as he paid no re- 
* to the moral principles of government, when he 

purſued the dictates of his fury and revenge, he at 
laſt aid a ſnare, in which he himſelf was entangled, 
agg which, proved the ruin of his cauſe. To provoke 
the, Maquas, a neighbouring tribe, againſt the coloniſts, 
he ſet upon ſome of their people in the woods and 
killed them, and then publiſhed that the Engliſn had 
done it; but as ſuch: daring wickedneſs ſeldom. paſſes 


aupanihes, providence laid open his ſchemes, and by 
poſe 
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poſeq the whole of his deſigus. One of che Maquas 
people, whom Philip thought had been killed, was 
only dangerouſly wounded, who informed his nation 
of the real actor in that tragedy. This excited the 
revenge of the whole tribe, who fell upon Philip, 
and deſtroyed many of his people, and would have 
diſpatched himfelf, had he not fled, and taken fheſter 
in Mount Hope, from whence, in a ſhort time he was 
alſo forced to flee. This deſperate Indian was as 
ſarperſtitious as he was revengeful; he believed in all 
the prognoſtications of his magicians and pauimatos, 
and from an aſſurance of one of their prophecies, 
was perſuaded that no Engliſhman could kill him. 
He was at laſt ſhot through the body by an Indian in 
the ſervice of the colonies, and expired ſoon after in 
the very place where he had firſt concerted the 
{cheme of extirpating the colonifts, and his head was 
carried to Plymouth. The people of New England 
at this time made an obſervation with regard to the 
fare of their affairs, which perhaps will hold in ge- 
neral with regard to all countries in the fame fitua- 
tion. They rook notice, that till once they began to 
reform their manners, and obſerve 'the inſtitutions of 
the Goſpel with more exactneſs, that they never proſ- 
pered in purſuing this war; but after they began in 
earneſt to reform abuſes, and obſerve the moral in- 
ſtitutions of God in ſincerity, their affairs took quite 
a different turn, and they proſpered in their underta- 
kings. It may be neceſſary to obſerye here, how all 
parties and all nations are ready to declare others in a 
ſtate of rebellion, that oppoſe the meaſures they are 
fond of purſuing. 2 
Cotton Mather in his Hiſtory of New England ob- 
ſeryes, that on September the 6th, 1676, four hun- 
ared Indians were ſurpriſed in Quechcho, of which, 
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one half had been acceſſary to the late rebellion, and 
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for that reaſon were ſold for ſlaves. As theſe natives 
were not the ſubjects of England, nor of the colo- 
niſts, it was impoſſible that they could be rebels in the 


If the coloniſts 


claimed all that country as their own, their claim was 
unjuſt, and the reſiſtance of the natives was lawful de- 
fence againſt invaders: or if the Indians attacked the 
Engliſh unjuſtly, it was an unlawful invaſion, but not 


a rebellion of ſubjects againſt lawful government. 


One of the moſt remarkable actions in this war, 
was an attack upon a fort in the country of the Na- 


raganſets, which lies eaſt of Connecticut River, and 


ſouth of Patuſet. The coloniſts of New England find- 
ing themſelves harraſſed by thoſe tribes in that neigh- 
bourhood, reſolved upon giving them an effectual 
overthrow, that in time coming they might behave 
with more civility to their neighbours. Having muſ- 
tered an army of fifteen hundred men, they marched 
in the middle of winter into their enemies country, 
in the midſt of froſt and ſnow, and came upon one of 
their principal forts by ſurpriſe, which they carried, 


after much ſlaughter on both ſides. 


This fort was 


ſituated upon an iſland of about fix acres, in the mid- 
dle of a ſwamp, to which there was only acceſs one 


way, which was by paſling along a ſingle tree, where 


only one perfon could paſs, with difficulty. 


An Indian, whoſe name was Peter, who had taken 
ſome diſguſt at his tribe, was guide to the New 


England forces, and led them to this fortreſs. 


This 


deſerter ſhewed them a certain place in the foreſt, 
where, by throwing four or five trees, about a foot 
from the ground, over the ſwamp, they might attack 


the garriſon with good hopes of ſucceeding. 


This 


was the only place where it appeared vulnerable, 


though 
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though over againſt this paſſage there was a block- 


houſe, which rendered the attempt exceedingly dan- 
gerous. The coloniſts began the attack at one o'clock, 
which was led on by Captain Moſley and Captain Da- 
venport, who ruſhed into the fort, when a bloody 
conflict began. Six of the principal officers were kill- 
ed in the firſt aſſault, and a great many of their pri- 
vate men; but they at laſt carried the fortreſs, and 
flew above ſeven hundred Indians in arms. The reſt 
fled, and betook themſelves to a cedar ſwamp, at ſome 
diſtance, whither the coloniſts did not purſue them. 
This expedition was commanded by Joſiah Winſlow, 
Efq; who had under him many brave and intrepid of- 
ficers, who behaved with a gallantry that would haye 
done honour to a Roman legion. The Indians in this 
ſhort ſiege had ſeven hundred men killed, and three 
hundred mortally wounded, beſides old men, women, 
and children that were prefled to death in the midſt 
of the encounter. Of the New England forces, eighty- 
five were {lain, and an hundred and fifty wounded. 
The other exploits during this war conſiſted chiefly in 
the burning of rowns, and laying walte of villages, 
on the part of the Indians, and of defeating ſmall par- 
ties of the enemy, on the part of the coloniſts. On 
theſe occaſions, many deſperate actions were perform- 
ed ; which thoſe that are accuſtomed to the method 
of carring on war in Europe, would ſcarcely be able 
to give credit to, were it not that they are too well 
authenticated to be called in queſtion. In thoſe encoun- 
ters with the Indians, the coloniſts ſhewedan uncommon 
bravery, and were never afraid to engage three times 
their own number in the open field, at the ſame wea- 
pons. Nor in general can it be affirmed, that they 
covered war merely for the ſake of dominion. The 
_ error that they appear to have fallen igto in car- 
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rying on their wars, ſeems to have been, a deſire to 
enlarge the dominion of Great Britain, and of ma- 
king conqueſts for their mother country, which they 
delivered up to the diſpoſal of her government. 

In the month of April, 1690, a naval force, with ſeven 
hundred troops, under the command of Sir William 
Phipps, ſailed from Nantaſket, in New England, with 
orders to ſeize the French ſeitlements ia Nova Scotia, 
then called Acadia, which they attacked, and had 
them delivered up to King William, whom the colo- 
niſts in thoſe parts had acknowledged as their ſove- 
reign. The reaſon of this expedition, ſeems to have 
been to diſtreſs the French, who at this time ſtirred 
up the Indians againſt the coloniſts, under the pre- 
tence that they were rebels againſt their ſovereign, 
and furniſhed them with arms and ammunition; with 
which they did great damage to the planters. The 
coloniſts conſidered this method as the moſt effectual 
to put an end to the war; for, provided they could 
once ſubdue the French, or drive them from their 
ſettlements, they knew that the Indians would ſoon 
be overcome. Sir William Phipps, with a fleet of 
thirty fail of ſhips, failed from New England to Que- 
bec, but did not arrive till the 7th of October, when 
the froſt was fetting in. This expedition was intend- 
ed to ſupport an army of land forces that were to 
march from New York, of ſome coloniſts and Chri- 
ſtian Indians. After fome bold efforts, this attempr 
miſcarried ; but who was to blame, is not eaſily learn- 
ed from the biſtory of thoſe times. It is well known, 
that although this expedition mifcarried, the French 
were in great terror, and expected nothing leſs than 
to be driven out of Canada. This ſhews what the 
coloniſts were then able to attempt, without any aſ- 
ſiſtance from the mother country. | 
6 Beſides 
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Beſides the agency of the French, there were other 
reaſons which the Indians gave for this war with the 
coloniſts. They alledged that the Engliſh refuſed to 
pay the yearly tribute of corn, agreed upon at the 
concluſion of the peace—that they hindered them 
from catching fiſh in Sago river, by the nets, which 
hindered the fiſh from coming where they were wont 
to come. They ſaid though the coloniſts had got 
their lands, they imagined the fiſtes in the rivers had 
been ſtill their privilege, But the greateſt grievance 
of all, was giving patents for lands which belong- 
ed to them ; this incenſed them greatly. And it muſt 
be allowed that neither the people of Old or New 
England had any right to give any perſons patents to 
the lands of the Indians without their conſent. It 
is a ſtrange method of reaſoning, that is uſed by many 
ſelfiſh politicians, that European ſovereigns, becauſe 
ſome of their ſubjects take poſſeſſion of ſome parts of 
a continent, that therefore they may portion out the 
whole to their friends, according to.their good will 
and pleaſure. Yet this is the force of all the argu- 
ments of either the French or the Engliſh for their 
right of poſſeſſion of many parts of the world, 

What gave the firſt and moſt conſiderable influence 
to the Indian war, was the behaviour of the French 
in Canada,—Theſe ambitious Gauls had no ſooner 
made a ſettlement in thoſe parts of the weſtern world 
than they began to make conqueſts, and endeavour- 
ed to ſubje& the Indians to the French dominion. 
When theſe natives found themſelves in a ſituation to 
reſiſt the power of France, they defended their own 
rights, and made repriſals upon the enemy ; and fre- 
quently were ſo ſucceſsful, that notwithſtanding the 
French having the advantage of fire arms, they were 
deteated by the Indians, with great loſs, and pur in 

fear 
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fear of loſing their own dominions. The five nations 
as they are called, of Sinekas, Cayugas, Onoidos, 
Onadagues, and Mohawks, which lie ſouth eaſt of 
the lake Ontorio, and north weſt from New York 
and Albany, were zealous oppoſers of the French 
dominion. Theſe tribes were united among them- 
ſelves upon the molt liberal principles of freedom and 
liberty, and abhorred all farts of ſlavery to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they wauld not. even enflave a-captive, 
Such were their ideas of liberty and juſtice, that when 
a certain man broke the jail of New York and fled to 
the five nations, that they paid his debt, but would 
not deliver up his perſon, but adopted him into their 
tribes, and made him free. Læcedemon, in the very 
height of its glory, did not excel the five nations in 
their ideas of liberty. It was no wonder that a peo- 
ple fo zealous for freedom ſhould have had an hearty 
averſion to a nation which, for many ages, attempted 
to make flayes of all the world. 

Tue Dutch who ſettled at New York, 1609, about 
fix years after the French came to Canada, made no 
attempts of conqueſt, but lived peaceably wich the 
five nations, and carried on trade: between the Dutch 
and theſe Indians, there was a perfect friendſhip. The 
Engliſh, who ſucceeded to the Dutch in the ſettle- 
ment of New York, obſerved nearly the ſame plan, 
between whom and the five nations, there continued 
a good underſtanding for many years; though it mult 
be granted that the Engliſh did not ſupport the prin- 
ciples of friendſhip with the ſame ardour and zeal that 
the five nations ſupported it; yet the alliance which 
the Engliſh entered into with the five nations was 
never broken on their part for the ſpace of ſixty - years. 
This may plainly teach us, that had the European 
Chriſtians been as honeſt and faichful as the Indians 
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of the five nations, there would have-been no occa- 
Gon for ſuch horrid wars, as have often happened in 
thoſe parts of the world. 

The coloniſts of New England, after many bloody 
ſcirmiſhes with the French and eaſtern nations, where. 
in many lives were loſt on both fides, entered into a 
treaty with the five nations at Albany, in the year 
1689. The reaſon of this treaty, upon the part of 
the New England coloniſts was, that they were in- 
formed that the eaſtern Indians, by the means of the 
French, were ſoliciting a confederation with the five 
nations, which they very wiſely conjeQured, would 
not be for the intereſt of the Engliſh, por be conſiſt» 
ent with their ſafety. The five nations had been for- 
midable to the French, even before they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of fire arms, and now that they were ſupplied 
with theſe, ſhould they be engaged againſt the Eng- 
liſh, they would be very dangerous enemies. For 
this reaſan it-was conſidered as a piece of needful po- 
licy, to have them, if poſſible, united in one intereſt 
with New-England, againſt the: French, and the Indi- 
ans in the French. intereſt, The agents on the part 
of New-England were Colonel John Pynchon, Major 
John Sayage, and Captain John Bull, and on the fide 
of the five nations was, Tahajadoris, a Mohawk Sa- 
chem. After the uſual formalities on ſuch occaſions, 
Tahajadoris addreſſed the agents in the following man- 
ner: 511% aim N 

äFgBrethren, you are welcome to this houſe, which 
is appointed for our treaties, and public buſineſs with 
the Chriſtians: We thank you for renewing the cove- 
nant chain. It is now no longer of iron, and ſubje& 
to rult as formerly, but of pure ſilver, and includes-in 


an it all the Kings ſubjects, from the Senakas country, 
or eaſtward, as far as any of the great King's ſubjeas 
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live, and ſouthward from Ann to Virgidia, 
Here he gave a beaver. | 
* We are glad to hear of the good ſucceſs our 


great King has had over the French at ſea, in taking 


and ſinking ſo many of their men of war. You tell 
us in your propoſals that we are one people; let us 
then go hand in hand together, to ruin and deſtroy 
the French, our common enemy. Gives another bea. 
ver. The covenant- chain between us is ancient, as 
vou tell us, and of long ſtanding, and it has been kept 
inviolably by us. When you had wars ſometime ago 
with the Indians, you deſired us to help you; we did 
it readily, and to the purpoſe, for we purſued them 
very eloſely; by which we prevented the effuſion of 
much blood. This was a ſign that we loved truly and 
ſincerely, and from our hearts — Gives a belt. 
Lou adyife us to purſue our enemies, the French, 
vigorouſly, + This we aſſure you we are reſolved to 
do to the utmoſt of our power; but fince the French, 
are your enemies like wiſe, we deſire our brethren uf 
the three colonies to fend us an hundred men for the 
ſecurity of this place, which is ill provided, in caſe of 
an attack from the French. The Chriſtians have 
victuals enough for their entertainment. Gives one 


belt. 


We patiently bore many rohuries from the French, 
from one year to another, before we took up the axe 
2gainſt them. Our patience made the governor of 
Canada think that we were afraid of him, and durſt 
not reſent the injuries we had long ſuffered; but now 
he is undeceived. . We aſſure you that we are reſolv- 
ed never to drop the axe; the French ſhall never ſee 
our faces in peace; we ſhall never be reconciled as 
long as one Frenchman is alive; we ſhall never make 
Peace, though our nation ſhould be ruined by it, and 


- 


every 
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every one of us cut in pieces. Our brethren of the 
three colonies may depend on this—Gives a beaver. 

« As to what you told us of the Orvanagungas and 
Uragees, we anſwer: that we were never ſo proud 
and haughty as to begin a war without provocation. 
You tell us that they are treacherous rogues. We be- 
lieve it; and that they will undoubtedly aſſiſt the 
French. If they ſhall do this, or ſhall join with any 
of our enemies, either French or Indians, then we 
will kill and deſtroy them.” —Gives a beaver. 

Then the Mohawks offered five of their men to 
guard the agents home againſt any of their Indian 
enemies, who they were afraid might be lying in wait © 
for the agents, and gave a belt. Then the ſpeaker 
proceeded, and ſaid, we have ſpoke what we had 
toſay of the war, we now come to the affairs of 
peace: we promiſe to preſerve the chain inviolably, 
and with that the ſun may always ſhine in peace over 


: our heads, that are comprehended in this chain. We 
f give two belts, one for the ſun, the other for his 
6 beams. We make faſt the roots of the tree of peace 
f and tranquility, which is planted in this place. Its 
D roots extend as far as the utmoſt of your colonies. ' 
© It the French ſhould come to ſhake this tree, we 
would feel it by the motion of its roots, which extend 
* into our country. But ve truſt it will not be in the 
8 governor of Canada's power to ſhake this tree, which 
of has been ſo firmly and ſo long planted with us.” — 
ſt Gives two beavers. 
* Laſtly, he deſired the Magiſtrates of Albany to re- 
6 member what he had ſaid, and gave them a beaver. 
5 The New-England agents were not full fatisfied with 
* all that the Sachem had ſaid; for the chief thing 
ke they wanted, was to know their diſpoſition concern- 


wg this point, The five nations auſwered, We 
cannot 


oer i An 1 


cannot declare war againſt the eaſtern Indians, for 
they have done no harm; nevertheleſs our brethren 
of New. England may be aſſured, that we will live and 
die in friendſhip with them. When we took up 
arms againſt the French and their confederates, we 
did not make war with them at the perſuaſions of our 
brethren here; for they did not ſo much as know our 
intention till fourteen days after our oP = begun 
to march.“ | 

Theſe Indians whom wecall "dog appear in many 
| Inſtances to have better notions of juſtice than the po- 
lite and civilized Chriſtians in Europe: they conſider 
war as unrighteous, without men receive injury, 
and do not account it a ſufficient reaſon to engage in 
war even in behalf of their friends, till once they know 
the grounds of the controverſy. - 

Among all the Indian tribes, none were ſuch ene- 
mies to the Engliſh coloniſts as thoſe who were called 
the French praying Indians. Theſe being perverted 
by Jeſuit miſſionaries, who not only poiſoned their 
minds with all the abſurdities of Popery, but inſtilled 
into them the greateſt antipathy againſt the Engliſh 
by lyes and falſe repreſentations. Theſe tribes were 
ſo fully under the French influence, that they took 
every opportunity to harraſs and diſtreſs all their 
neighbours that were inclined to favour the Engliſh. 
They had loſt their former honeſty which they had 
while they were Heathens, and were become ſuch 
conſummate diſſemblers, that there was no depending 
upon any thing they ſaid.— And what rendered them 
ſtill more dangerous and abominable, they were more 
barbarous and cruel than when they were profeſſed 
Infidels. The French prieſts had inſtructed them in 
none of thoſe principles of religion and humanity 


which ſoften the heart, and ſooth the rugged ſues 
0 
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of the ſoul: they had ſtil} concealed from them the 
Scriptbres, and the pure doctrines of morality which 
they contain, and only taught them concerning. the 
infallibility of the Pope; and the omnipotence of the 
French King. Theſe miſhonaries of Rome in the 
firſt inſtance taught them that alt the Englifle were he- 
retics; and in a ſtate of damnation 3 and that it was mes 
ritorious to deſtroy as many of them as they were able; 
and that cheating them with lyes and falſe promiſes, 
was ſo far from being a crime, that it was the great- 
eſt virtue, and would meet with an ample teward in 
the other world. Under the influetice of ſuch tu- 
torage, it was no wonder that a barbarous and {as 
vage people turned worſe than they were before. 

One thing which often rendered the coloniſts 
unſucceſsful- in their attempts agaruſt the French and 
Indians was, the neglect or incpacity of their gover- 
nors, which were then ſent from Great Britain. As it 
frequently happened that thoſe gentlemen who were 
appointed to theſe offices were more intent in purſuing 
their own intereſt, than looking after the welfare of 
| the colonies, they often neglected the proper mea- 
ſures neceſſary for obtaining their welfare. The 
coloniſts who were not allowed by government 
to interfere in that department which belong- 
ed to the crown, but who at the ſame time ſuffer- 
ed by the miſconduct of its ſeryants, were ready, in 
their hearts, to deſpiſe men, whom they found take 
upon them poſts of importance they were not quali- 
hed to fulfil, Governors appointed by authority, at 
ſo great a diſtance, and not connected with the inha- 
bitants, by the common ties of mutual intereſt, unleſs 
they are both men of good ſenſe and great virtue, will 
ſeldom anſwer the purpoſes of good legiſlature. When 
a government intends the general welfare of the com- 
munity, it ſhould Jay aſide all partiality in the appoint- 
ment 
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ment of men to offices of ſtate, always chuſe the 


wiſeſt and beſt, and ſuch as are fitteſt for the depart. 
ment aſſigned. A particular acquaintance with the peo- 
ple where the magiſtrates are to reſide and rule, as well 
as common intereſts joined together with theirs, will 
always be found neceſſary to make men acceptable in 
that character. It has been much owing to the Eng- 
liſh government not being careful in this particular, 
that ſuch diſcord has ariſen between Great Britain 
and her once flouriſhing colonies. 

Before we return to the regular courſe of the hi- 
ſtory of the preſent war, it will be neceſſary to take 
a view of the conſtitution of the ſeveral colonies in 
America, that, by examining their fundamental rights 
and privileges, we may be able to judge concerning 
the cauſe of the bloody conteſt that is now carrying 
on. | 
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Gran 


The government and conſtitution of the Colonies — 
Rhode land. — Connecticut, —Virginia,-Pennſylva- 
nia. Maryland. — Georgia, &c. 


W E have Sin taken a view of the conſtitution 
of the colony of Maſſachuſett's- bay, their original char- 
ter of privileges, and the tenure by which they hold 
their right of poſſeſſion of their lands in thoſe parts. 
It was not long after the firſt coloniſts ſettled in Ame- 
rica, before they differed concerning ſome points of 
religion, and carried their contentions ſo far as to 
perſecute thoſe who could not, or would not conform 
to their articles of faith. This barbarous and inhuman 
diſpoſition proceeded fo far as not only to make them 
deny the Diflenters, from their creed, the privileges of 
citizens, but alſo to baniſh them out of the country, 
with threatenings of ſevere puniſhment provided they 
ſhould return. This violent and intolerant practice, 
though it is a ſevere reflection upon the character of 
the coloniſts, in the courſe of providence, turned out 
for good to thoſe who were perſecuted, and made 
them ſeek to provide for themſelves in other parts of 
the country, which they would not have thought of 
in an ordinary courſe of affairs. It was for the rea- 
ſons juſt now mentioned, that ſome of the perſecuted 
coloniſts, in the year 1639, began a ſettlement in 
Rhode 


* 
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Rhode - Iſland. This is one of the ſmalleſt provinces, or 
which New. England is compoſed. It lies off Mount 
Hope, and conſiſts of a ſmall iſland of that name, and 
is the old plantation of Providence. This iſland, from 
whom the Province has its name, lies in Naraganſet 

bay, and is about fifteen or ſixteen miles in length, 
and four or ſive in breadth, This iſland is one of the 
moſt beautiful and pleaſant parts in New England. 
On account of the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, and tem- 
perateneſs of the climate, it is called by ſome the Pa- 
radiſe of New. England; for though it does not lie 
above 60 miles ſouth of Boſton, it is much warmer in 
winter, being ſurrounded by the ſea, and not ſo affected 
by land breezes as the neighbouring parts on the con- 
tinent. There was a very conſiderable trade carried 
on before the war in this iſland with the ſugar colo- 
nies, with butter and cheeſe, horſes, ſheep, beef, 
pork, timber, and frames for houſes. The freeneſs of 
the ſituation in proceſs of time invited ſo many planters 
to this iſland, that it was ſoon overſtocked, and ſome 
of them purchaſed land, and built the towns of 
Providence and Warwick. What contributed much 
to the population of this colony was, the free unlimit- 
ed toleration that was granted in it, to all ſorts of 
religious profeſſions. This practice of toleration will 
always have a great influence, both upon the encreaſe 
of the inhabitants of colonies, and the govern- 
ment of all nations; for though it is affirmed by ſome 
that toleration of ſectaries is the occaſion of diviſions, 
and contentions in nations, yet the very contrary is 
matter of fact. For it is by laying unneceſſary re- 
ſtraints upon men's conſciences that creates ſectaries, 
which if they were permitted to take their own way, 
would ſeldom give any trouble. Government ought ve 


therefore to tolerate all forms of religion, * cr 
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ſuch as will not give liberty to others, Rhode-Ifland 
was formed into a diſtinct government by a charter 
granted in the fifteenth of King Charles the ſecond. 
This charter gives to the inhabitants of this colony 
free liberty for the exerciſe of their religion, and 
makes Rhode Iſland a corporation politic, in name 
and fact, by the name of the governor, and company 
of the Engliſh colony of Rhode Iſland and Providence 
plantations, in New-England, in America; and that 
by the ſame name they and their ſucceſſors ſhall and 
may have perpetual ſucceſſion, and ſhall and may be 
perſons capable in law to ſue and plead for all their 


juſt privileges“. 


* RHODE-ISLAND CHARTER. 
Charles the ſecond, by the grace 
of God, &c. To all to whom theſe 
reſents ſhall come, greeting. 
hereas we have been informed 
by the humble petition of our truſ- 
ty and well beloved ſubjects, John 
Clarke, on the behalt of Benjamin 
Arnold, William Brenton, Wilham 
Codirgton, Nicholas Eaſton, Wil- 
liam Boulſton, 8 Porter, John 
Smith, Samuel Gorton, John 
Weekes, Roger Williams, Thomas 
Olney, Gregory Dexter, John 
Cogethall, Joſeph Clarke, Randall 
Houlden, Jo Greene, — 
Roome, Samuel Wildbore, Wil- 
liam Field, James Barker, Richard 
1ew, Thomas Harris, and William 
Dyre, and the reſt of the purcha- 
ſers, and free inhabitants of our 
iſland called Rhode Iſland. and the 
reſt of the colony of Providence 
Plantations, in the Naraganſet bay, 
in New England in America, That 
they, purſuing with peace and loy- 
al minds, their ſober, ſerious, and 
religions intentions, of goodly edi- 
fying themſelves, and one another 
in the holy Chriſtian faith and wor- 
ſhip as they were perſuaded, toge- 
ther with the gaining over and con- 
verſion of the poor ignorant Indian 
natives, in thoſe parts of America, 
to the ſincere profeſſion and obe- 


The governor and company were 


to 
dience of the ſame faith and wor- 
ſhip, did not only by the conſent 
good encouragement of our 
royal progenitors, tranfport them- 
ſelves out of this kingdom of Eng- 
land into America; but alſo ſince 
their arrival there, after their firſt 
ſettlement amongſt other our ſub- 
jects in thoſe parts, for avoiding of 
diſcord, and thoſe many evils which 
were likely to enſue upon thoſe 
our ſubjects, not being able to bear 
in thoſe remote parts their differ- 
ent apprehenſions in religious 
concernments ; and in purſuance 
of the aforeſaid ends, did once a- 
gain leave their defirable ſtat ions 
and habitations, and with exceſſive 
tabour and travel, hazard and 
charge, did tranſplant themſelves 
into the midſt of the Indian natives 
w_ as we — — 
mo ent princes and people 
all 2 whereby the good 
providence of God (from whom 
the plantations have taken their 
name) upon their labour and in- 
duſtry, they have not only beet 
reſerved to admiration, but have 
increaſed and — and are 
ſeized and poſſeſſed, by purchaſe 
and conſent of the ſaid natives, to 
their full content, of ſueh lands, 
iflands, rivers, harbours, and roads 
as are very convenient both for 
plantations, 
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to have a common ſeal, and the governor might af. 


ſemble the company as often as he pleaſed, The go. 


yernor, by the charter, was to be elected annually by 
the general aſſembly in the month of May, and every 
accidental vacancy, by death, or otherwiſe, was to be 
filled up by the aſſembly, The governor and deputy. 
governor were to take an oath for the due and faith. 
tul performance of their duty, and all other inferior 
officers were to goyern the colony, according to the 
laws that were then in beipg and in uſe, as far as they 


and alſo for building of ſhips, ſup- 
ply of pipe-ſtaves, and other mer- 
chandiſe, and which lies very com- 
modious in many reſpects for com- 
merce, and to accommodate our 
foutherna plantations, and may 
much advance the trade of this 
eur realm, and greatly enlarge the 
territories thereof, they having, 
by near neighbourhood to, and 
friendly ſociety with, the great bo- 
dy of the Narraganſet Indians, 
given them encouragement, of their 
ewn accord, to ſubject themſelves, 
their people and lands. unto us ; 
whereby (as is hoped) there may, 
in time, by the bleſling of God up- 
du their endeavours, be laid a ſure 
foundation of happineſs to all A- 
merica. And whereas, in their 
humble addreſs, they have freely 
Leclared, That it is much on their 
hearts (if they be permitted) to 
bold forth a lively experiment, 
that a moſt flouriſhing civil ſtate 
may ſtand, and beſt be maintained, 
and that among our Engliſh ſub- 
jects, with a full liberty in religious 
concernments, and that true piety, 
rightly grounded upon goſpe! prin- 
ciples, wHl give the beſt and great - 

ſecurity to ſovereignty, and will 
lay in the hearts of men the ſtrung- 
eſt obligations to true loyalty : now 
know ye, That we being willing to 
encourage the hopeful undertaking 
& our ſaid loyal and loving ſub- 


were 


jets, and to ſecure them in the 
free exerciſe and. enjoyment of all 
their civil and religious rights ap- 
pertaining to them as our loving 
ubjects; and to preſerve unto them 

that liberty in the true Chriſtian 
faith and worſhip of Gad, which 
they have ſought with ſo much 
travel, and with peaceable minds 
and loyal ſubjection to our royal 
progenitors, and ourſelves, to en- 
joy: and becauſe ſome of the peo- 
— and inhabitants of the ſame co- 
ony cannot, in their private opi- 

nion, according to > liturgy, 
form, and ceremonies of the church 
of England, or take or ſubſcribe 
the oaths and articles mage and e- 
ſtabliſhed in that behalf; and for 
that the ſame, by reaſon of the te · 
mote diſtances of thoſe nn. will, 
as we hope, be no breach of the uni- 
ty and uniformity eſtabliſhed ju this 
nation, have therefore thought fit, 
and do hereby publiſh, grant, or- 
dain, and declare, that our royal 
will and pleaſure is, That noperſon 
within the ſaid colony, at any time 
hereafter, ſhall be any wiſe moleſt- 
ed, puniſhed, diſquieted, or called 
in queſtion, for any differences in 
opinion in matters ot religion, and 
do nat actually diſturb the civil 
peace of our ſaid colony; but that 
all and every perſon and perſons 
may, from time to time, and at all 
times hereafter, freely and _ 
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were not contrary to the laws of England. When the 
aſſembly was not ſitting to arm the people, and lead 
them forth to war againſt any enemy that came a- 
gainſt them. The right to the ſoil is held in the ſame 
manner as that of Maſſachuſetts bay, and upon the 


ſame tenure, as is manifeſt from the charter. 


In caſe 


of doubtful or perplexed controverſies, and appeal was 
to be made to the King as the dernier reſort. 


The reader will judge 


legiſlature of Britain has any right to make laws 


have and enjoy his and their own 
judgments and conſciences, in mat- 
ters of religious concernments, 
throughout the tract of land here- 
after mentioned, they behaving 
themſelves peaceably and quietly, 
and not ufing this liberty to licen- 
tiouſneſs and profaneneſs, not to 
the civil injury or outward diſ- 
turbance of others, any law, ita- 
tute or clauſe there cuntained, 
or to be contained, uſage or cuſtom 
of this realm, to the contrary hereof, 
in any wife notwithitanding. And 
that they may be in the better ca- 
pacity to defend themſelves in their 
Juſt rights and liberties againſt all 
the enemies of the Chriſtian faith, 
and others, in all reſpects, we have 
turther thought fit, and at the 
humble petition of the perſons a- 
foreſaid, are graciouſly pleaſed to 
declare. That they ſhall have and 
enjoy the benefit of our late act of 
indemnity, and free pardon, as the 
reſt of our ſubjects in other our do- 
minions and territories have; and 
to create and make them a body 
politic or corporate, with the 
powers or privileges herein after 
mentioned ; and accordingly our 
will and pleaſure is, and our eſpe- 
cial grace, certain knowledge, aud 
mere motion, we have ordained, 
conſtituted, and declared, and by 
theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and 


for himfelf, whether the 
for 
this 


ſucceſſors, do ordain, conſtitute, 
and declare, That they the ſaid 
William Brenton, William Coding- 
ton, Nicholas Eaſton, Benedi 

Arnold, William Boulſten, John 

Porter, Samuel Gorton, John 
Smith, John Weekes, Roger WH- 

liams, Thomas Olney, Gregory 

Dexte, Job Cogeſhall, Joleph 

Clarke, Randall Houlden, To 

Greene, John Roome, William 
Dyre, Samuel Wildbore, Richard 
Tew, William Field, Thomas Har- 
ris, James Barker, Rainſ- 
borrow, Williams, aud 
John Nickſon, and all ſuch others 
as are now, or hereafter ſhall be 
admitted, free of the company and 
ſociety of our colony of Providence 
Plantations, in the Narraganſet bay, 
in New England, ſhall be, from time 
to time, and for ever hereafter, 2 
body corporate and politic, in fact 
and name, by the name of the Go- 
vernor and company of the Eng- 
liſh colony of Rhode Iſland, and 
Providence Plantations, in New 
England, in America; and that by 
the ſame name they and their ſue- 
ceſſors ſhall and may have perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion, and ſhall: and may 
be perſons able and capable in the 
law to ſue and be ſued, to plead 
and be impleaded, to anſwer and 
to be antwered unto, to defend 
and to be defended, in all and ſing- 
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this colony, according to the language of their char- 
ter; or whether at that time it was underſtood that 
the ſovereign had as good a right to make that peo- 
ple free, as he has to make free men in England. If 
the right to the ſoil was in the King; then undoubted- 
-ly it was given away upon the condition of that char- 
ter. If he had no ſuch right, then the right of the 


colony is good for nothing. 


But this was not the 


idea of either the King or parliament, or the coloniſts 


at the time the charter was granted. 


_-gular ſuits, cauſes, quarrels, mat- 
ters, actions, and things of what 
kind ornature ſoever ; and alſo to 
have, take, poſſe ſs, acquire, and pur- 
chaſe lands, tenements, or heredi- 
taments, or any goods or chattels, 
and the ſame to leaſe, grant, de- 
mie, alien, bargain, ſell and diſ- 
poſe of, at their own will and 
Pleaſure, as other our lege x - 
ple of this our realm of England, 
or any corporation or body poli- 
tic within the fame, may lawfully 
do; and further, That they the 
faid Governor and Company, and 
their ſucceſſors, ſhall and may, for 
ever hereafter, have a common 
ſeal, to ſerve and uſe for all mat- 
ters, cauſes, things, and affairs 
Whatſoever, of them and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, and the ſame ſeal to alter, 
change, break, and make new from 
time to time, at their will and plea- 
fure, as they ſhall think fit. And 
further, we will and ordain, and 
by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs 
and ſucceſſors, do dec)aie and ap- 
int, That for the better order- 
ing and managing of the affairs and 
buſineſs of the ſaid company and 
their ſucceſſors, there ſhall be one 
governor, one Gd-puty governor, 
and ten aſſiſtants, to be from time 
to time conſtituted, elected, and 
choſen out of the freemen of the 
faid company, for the time being, 
in ſuch manner and form as is 


The 


hereafter in theſèe preſents expreſ- 
ſed ; v hic h ſaid officers ſhall apply 
ome we — _ care - = bel? 

iſpoſing and ordering o e- 
neral huſineſs and affairs of and — 
cerning the lands and hereditaments 
herein aftermentione41 to be grant- 
el, and the plantation thereof, and 
the government of the people there. 
And for tbe better execution of our 
royal pleaſure herein, we do for us, 
our heirs and ſucceflors, aſlign 
name, conftitute, and appoint, the 
aforeſaid Benedict Arnold to be the 
firſt and prefent governor, of the 
faid company and the faid William 
Boulfton, John Porter, Roger Wil 
hams, Thomas Olney, John Smith, 

ohn Greene, John Cogeſhall, 

ames Barker, William Field, and 

oſeph Clarke, to be the ten pre- 
ſent aſliſtants of the ſaid company, 
to continue in the faid ſeveral of- 
fices reſpectively, until the firit 
Wedneſday which ſhall be in the 
month of May now next coming, 
And further, we will, and by theſe 
preſents, for us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, do ordain and grant. That 
the governor of the ſaid company, 
for the time being, or in his ab- 
ſence, by occaſion of ſickneſs, or 
otherwiſe, by his leave or peri- 
ſion, the deputy-governor, for tle 
time being, ſhall and may, from 
time to tune, upon all occaiions, 
give order for the aſſembling of g N 
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The colony of Connecticut comprehending New 


Mm. 


ay 
= on every laſt Wedneſda 
in October, or oftener, in caſe 
it ſhall be requiſite, - ths aſſiſtants, 
and ſuch of the fre-men of the ſaid 
company, not exceeding ſix per- 
ſons for Newport, four perſons for 


each of the reſpective towns of 


Providence, Portſmouth, and War- 
wick, and two perſons for each o- 
ther place, town, or city, who ſhatl 
be from time to time thereunto 
elected or deputed * the major 
part of the freemen of the reſpec - 
tive places, towns, or places for 
which they ſhall be ſo elected or 
deputed, ſhall have a general meet- 
ing or afſembly, then, and there to 
conſult, adviſe and determine, in 
and about the affairs and buſineſs 
of the ſaid —_— and planta- 
tions. And further, we do of our 
eſpecial grace, certain knowledge, 
und mere motion, give and grant 


unto the ſaid governor and com- 


pany of the liſh colony of 
hode Iſland and Providence plan- 
tations, in New England, in Ame- 
rica, and their ſucceſſors ; That the 
pon or in his abſence, or by 
is iſſion, the deputy-governor 
of the ſaid company, for the time 
being, the aſſiſtants, and ſuch of the 
freemen of the ſaid company as 
ſhall be fo aforeſaid, elected or de- 
uted, or ſo many of them as ſhall 

preſent at ſuch meeting or aſ- 
ſembly, as aforeſaid, ſhall be called 
the General Aſſembly; and that 
they, or the greateſt part of 
them preſent, whereof the gover- 
nor, and fix of the affiſtants, at 
lealt, to be ſeven, thall have, and 


Haven 
have hereby given and ted un- 
to them, 2 authority, 


rom time to time, and at all times 
hereafter, to appoint, alter, and 
change ſuch days, times, and places 
of meeting, and general aſſembly, 
as they ſhall think fit, and to chuſe, 
nominate, and appoint, ſuch and ſo 
1 as they think fit, 
and ſhall be willing to accept the 
ſame, to be free of the ſaid com- 
y and body, politic, and them 
into the ſame to admit, and to e- 
lect, and conſtitute ſuch offices and 
officers, and to t ſuch needful 
commiſſions as they ſhall think fit 
and requiſite, for ordering, mana- 
ging, and diſpatching of the affairs 
of the ſaid governor and company, 
and their ſucceſſors; and, from 
time to time, to make, ordain, con- 
ſtitute, or repeal, ſuch laws, ſta- 
tutes, orders and ordinances, forms 
and ceremonies of government and 
magiſtracy, as to them ſhall ſeem 
meet, for the good and welfare of 
the ſaĩd company, and for the go- 
vernment and ordering of the lands 
and hereditaments herein after 
mentioned to be granted, and of 
the people that do, or at any time 
hereafter ſhall inhabit, or be with- 
in the ſame; ſo as ſuch laws, or- 
dinances, and conſtitutions, fo 
made, be not contrary and repug- 

nant unto, but, as near as may, 
agreeable to the laws of this our 
realm of England, conſidering the 
n»ture and conſtitution of the 
place and people there; and alſo, 
to appoint, order, and direct, erect 
and ſettle ſuch places and courts of 
juriſdiction, for hearing and de- 
termining of all actions, caſes, mat- 
ters and things, happening within 
the ſaid colony and plantation, _and 
which ſhall be in diſpute, and de- 
poneing there, as they ſhall think 
t; and alſo to diſtinguiſh, and ſet 
torih 
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Haven received a charter the year before, from the 


forth the ſeveral names and titles, 
duties, powers and limits, of each 
court, office and officer, ſuperior 
and inferior; and alſo, to contrive 
and appoint ſuch forms of oaths and 
atteſtations, not repugnant, but 
as near as may be agreeable as 
zforsſaid to the laws and ſtatutes 
of this our realm, as are convenient 
and requiſite, with reſpect to the 
due adminiltration of juſtice, and 
due execution and diſcharge of all 
offices and places of truſt, by the 
perſons that ſhall be therein con- 
cerned; and alfo to regulate and 
order the way and manner of all 
elections to ofhces, and places of 
truſt, and to preſcribe, limit, and 
diſtinguiſn the number and bounds, 
herein-after-mentioned, and not 
of all places, towns, and cities, 
with the limits and bounds, 
herein particularly named, who 
have or ſhall have the power of e- 
lecting and ſending of freemen to 
the ſaid general aſſembly; and al- 
ſo to order, direct, and authoriſe 
the impoſing of lawful and reaſon- 
able fines, mulcts, impriſonments, 
and — mr, other puniſhments, 
corporal, upon of- 

nders and delinqueats, according 
tu the courſe of other corporations, 
within this our kingdom of Eng- 
land; and again, to alter, revoke, 
annul or pardon, under their com- 
mon: ſral, or otherwiſe, ſach fines, 
mulcts, impriſonments, ſentences, 
judgements and condemnations, as 
ſhall be thought fit; and to direct, 
rule, order and diſpoſe of all other 
matters and things, and particular- 
ly that whichrelates to the making 
of purchaſes of. the native Indians, 
as to them ſhall ſeem meet:; where- 


by our faid people and jnhabitants 


in the ſaid plantations,” may be ſo 


-religionfly, peaceably, and civilly 


governed, as that by their good 
ife, and orderly converſation, they 
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ſame 


may win and invite the native In- 
dians of the country to the know- 
ledge and obedience of the only 
true God and Saviour of mankind ; 
willing, commanding, and requiring, 
and by theſe preſents, for us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, ordaining and 
appointing, that all ſuch laws, ſta- 
tutes, orders, and ordinances, in- 
ſtructions, impoſitions, and direc- 
tions, as ſhall be fo made by the 
overnor, deputy, aſliſtants, and 
emen, or ſuch number of them 
as aforeſaid, and publiſhed in wri- 
ting under the common-ſeal, ſhall 
be carefully and duly obſerved, 
kept, performed, and put in exe- 
cution, according to the true intent 
and meaning of the ſame. And 
theſe our letters patent, or the 
duplicate or exemplitication there- 
of, ſhall be to all and every ſuch of- 
ficers, ſuperior, or inferior, from 
time to time, for the putting of the 
ſame orders, laws, tutes. ordi- 
nances, inſtructions and directions, 
in due execution againſt us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, a ſufficient, 
warrant and diſcharge. And fur- 
ther, our will and pleaſure is, and 
we do hereby for us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, eſtabliſh and ordain, 
That yearly, once in the year 
for ever hereafter, namely, the a- 
foreſaid Wedneſday in May, and 
at the town of Newport, or elſe- 
where, + urgent gay do re- 
uire, the governor, uty-go- 
9 — of the ſaid 
company, and other officers of the 
ſaid company, or ſuch of them as the 
General Aſſembly ſhall think fit, 
ſhall be in the ſaid 8 court 
or aſſembly, to be held ſrom that 
day or time, newly choſen for the 
year enſuing, by greater part of the 
ſaid company for the time being, 
as ſhall be then and there preſet. 
And if it ſhall happen that the pre- 
ſent governor, deputy-governet, 
al 
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ſame authority, and much in the ſame ſtile, and upon 


and aſſiſtants, by theſe preſent ap · 
pointed, or any ſuch as ſhall here- 
after be newly choſen into their 
rooms, or any of them, or any o- 
ther the officers of the faid com- 

any ſhall die, or be removed from 

is or their ſeveral offices or places, 
before the ſaid general day of elec- 
tion, (whom we do hereby declare 
for any miſdemeanor or default, to 
be removeable by the governor, a- 
ſiſtants and company, or ſuch great- 
er part of them, in any of the ſaid 
public courts to be aſſembled, as 
zforefaid) that then, and in every 
ſuch caſe, it ſhall and may be law- 
fal to and for the ſaid governor, 
deputy-governor, aſſiſtants, and 
company aforeſaid, or ſuch greater 

art of them, ſo to be afſembled, as 
15 aforeſaid, in any of their aflem- 
blies, to proceed to a new election 
of one or more of theic company, 
in the room or place, rooms or 
places, of ſuch officer or officers, fo 
dying or removed, according to 
their direction. And immediate- 
ly upon and after ſuch election or 
elections made of ſuch governor, 
deputy-governor, aſliſtant or aſtiſt- 
ants, or any other officer of the 
faid company, in manner and ſo m 
aforeſaid, the authority, office, and 
power, before given to the former 
governor, deputy-governor, and 
other officer and officers ſo remov- 
ed, in Whoſe ſtead and place new 
mall be choſen, ſhall as to him and 
them, and every of them reſpec- 
tively, ceaſe and determine: pro- 
vided always, and our will and 
pleaſure is, That as well ſich as 
are by theſe preſents appointed to 
be the preſent governor, deputy- 
governor, and aſſiſtanrs of the faid 
company, as thoſe which ſhall ſuc- 
ceed them. and all other officcrs to 
be appointed and choſen as a- 
foreſaid, ſhall before the underta- 
king the execution of the ſaid of- 
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the 


fices and places reſpectively, give 
their ſolemn engagement by oath or 
otherwiſe, for the due and faitl ful 

rformance of their duties in their 
— offices and places, before 
ſuch perſon or perſons as are by 
theſe preſents hereafter appointed 
to take and receive the ſame ; (that 
is to ſay) the ſaid Benedict Arnold. 
who is herein before nominated and 
1 the preſent governor of 
the ſaid company, ſhall give the a- 
foreſaid engagement before William 
Brenton, or any two of the faid aſ- 
ſiſtants of the ſaid company, unto 
whom we do, by thefe preſents, 
give full power and anthority to re- 
3 and receive the ſame; and 
the ſaid William Brenton, who is 
hereby before nominated and ap- 
pointed the preſent deputy. gover- 
nor of the ſaid company, ſhall give 
the aforeſaid engagement before 
the ſaid Benedict Arnold, 9 any 
two of the affiſtants of the ſaml com- 
pany, unto whom we do, by theſe 
preſents, give full power and au- 
thority to require and receive the 
ſame; and the faid William Boul- 
ſton, John Porter, Roger Williams, 


Thumas Olney, Poms Smith, John 
Greene, 5 oggeſhall, James 
Parker, William Field, and Joſeph 


Clarke, who are herein nominated 
and appointed the preſent aſſiſtants 
of the company, ſhall give the ſaid 
engagement to their officers and 
laces reſpectively belonging, be- 
ore the ſaid Benedict Arnold and 
William Prenton, or one of them, 
to whom reſpectively we do here- 
by give full power and authority 
to require, adminiſter, or receive 
the ſame. And further, our will 
and pleaſure is, that all and every 
other future governor, or deputy- 
governor, to be elected and choſen 
by virtue cf theſe preſents, ſhall 
give the ſaid engagement before 
two or more of the ſaid _— 
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the ſame principles. This Colony is by its charter em- 


of the ſaid company for the time 
being, unto whom we do by theſe 
preſents, give full power and au- 
thority to require, adminiſter, or 
receive the ſame; and the ſaid aſ- 
liſtants, and. every of them, and all 
and every other officer or officers, 
to be hereafter elected and choſen 
by virtue of theſe preſents, from 
time to time, ſhall give the like 
engagement to - their offices and 
2 reſpectively belonging, be- 
ore the governor, br deputy-go- 
vernor, for the time being; unto 
which ſaid governor, or deputy- go- 
vernor, we do by theſe preſents 
wer and authority to 
require, adminiſter, or receive the 
ſame accordingly, And we do 
likewiſe, for us, our heirs, and ſuc- 
ceſſurs, give and grant unto the 
ſaid governor and company, 
their ſucceſſors, by theſe pr 
that for the more peaceable 
derly government of the ſai 
tations, it ſhall and may 
for the governor, deputy governor, 
aſſiſtants, and all other officers and 
miniſters of the ſaid com „ in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
exerciſe of government, in the ſaid 
plantations, to uſe, exerciſe, and 
put in execution, ſuch methods, 
rules, orders, and directions, nat 
being contrary and repugnant to the 
laws . and ſtatutes of this our 
realm, as has been heretofore gi- 
ven, uſed, and accuſtomed in ſuch 
caſes reſpectively, to be put in 
practice, until at the next, or ſome 
other general aſſembly, eſpecial 
proviſion ſhall be made and ordain- 
ed in the caſes aforeſaid. And we 
do further, for us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors give and grant unto the 
ſaid governor and company, and 
their ſucceſſors, by theſe preſents, 
that it ſhall and may be lawful to 
and for the ſaid governor, or in his 
abſence the deputy-governor, and 


powered 


major part of the ſaid aſſiſtants for 
the time being, at any time when 
the ſaid general aſſenibly is not ſit- 
ting, to nominate, appoint, and 
conſtitute ſuch and fo my com- 
manders, governors, and military 
officers, as to them ſhall ſeem re- 
quiſite, for the leading, conduct- 
ing and training up the inhabitants 
of the ſaid plantations in martial 
affairs, and for the defence and 
— of the ſaid plantations ; 
and that it ſhall and may be lawful 
to and for all and every ſuch com- 

mander, governor, and milit 
ofticer, that ſhall be ſo as aforeſaid. 
or by the governor, or in his ab- 
ſence the deputy-governor, and fix 
of the aſſiſtants, and major part of 
the freemen of-the ſaid company, 
-preſent at any general aſſemblies, 
nominated, appointed and conſti- 
tuted, according to the tenor of 
his and their reſpective commiſſions 
and directions, to aſſemble, exer- 
ciſe in arms, marſhal, array, and 
put in warlike poſture, the inhabi- 
tants of the ſaid colony, for their c- 
ſpecial defence and ſafety,and tu lead 
and conduct the ſaid inhabitaints, 
and to encounter, repulſe, and re- 
fiſt by force of arms, as well by ſea 
as by land, and alſo to kill, ſlay and 
deſtroy by all fitting ways, enter- 
prizes, and means whatſoever, all 
and every ſuch perſon or perſons, 
as ſhail at any time hereafter at- 
tempt or enterprize the deſtruction, 
invaſion, detriment, or annoyance 
of the ſaid inhabitants or planta- 
tions; and to uſe and exerciſe he 
law martial, in ſuch caſes only as 
occaſion ſhall neceſſarily require : 
and to take and furprize, by all 
ways and means whatſoever, all and 
every ſuch perſon and perſons, 
with their ſhip or ſhips, armour, 
ammunition, or other goods of ſuch 
ons as ſhall in hoſtile manner 
invade or attempt the defeating 
6 
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powered to chuſe its own governor, and to hold two 


the ſaid plantation, or the hurt of the 
ſaid company and inhabitants ; and 
upon juſt cauſes to invade and de- 
ſtroy the natives, Indians, or o- 
ther enemies of the ſaid colony. 
Nevertheleſs, our will and plea- 
ſure is, and we do hereby declare 
to the reſt of our colonies in New- 
England, that it ſhall not be law- 
ful for this our ſaid colony of 
Rhode Iſland and Providence — 
tations in New- England in Ame- 
rica, to invade the natives inha- 
biting within the bounds and limits 
of their ſaid colonies, without the 
knowledge and conſent of the ſaid 
other colonies. And it is hereby 
declared, that it ſhall not be law- 
ful to or for the reſt of the colonies 
to invade or moleſt the native In- 
dians, or any other inlabitants in- 
habiting within the bounds or li- 
mits hereafter mentioned, (they 
having ſubjected themſelves unto 
us, and being by us taken into our 
ſpecial protection) without the 
knowledge and conſent of the go- 
vernor and company of our colony 
of Rhode Ifland and Providence 
plantation. Alſo our will and 
pleaſure is, and we do hereby de- 
clare unto all Chriſtian Kings, 
Princes and States, that if any per- 
ſon, which ſhall hereafter be of the 
ſaid company or plantation, or any 
other by appointment of the-ſaid 
governor and company, for the 
time being, ſhall at any time or 
times hereafter rob or ſpoil by ſea 
or land or do any hurt or unlawful 
hoſtility, to any of the ſubjects 
of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, or 
any of the ſubjects of any prince 
or ſtate, being then in a league with 
us, our heirs and ſucceſſors ; upon 
complaint of ſuch injury done to 
any ſuch prince or e, or their 
ſubjects, we, our heirs, and ſuc- 
ceflors, will make open proclama- 
tion, within any parts of our realm 


aſſemblies 


of England, fit for that purpoſe, 
that the perſon or perſons commit - 
ting any ſuch robbery or ſpoil, ſhall 
within the time limited ſuch 
proclamation, make full reſtitution 
or ſatisfaction of all ſuch injuries 
done or committed, ſo as the ſaid 
prince, or others ſo complaining, 
may be fully ſatisfied and content- 
ed; and if the faid perſon or per- 
ſons, who ſhall commit any fuch 
robbery or ſpoil, ſhall not make fa- 
tisfaction accordingly, within ſuch 
time ſo to be limited, and then we, 
our heirs and ſucceſſors, will put 
ſuch perſon or perſons out of our 
allegiance and protection ; and that 
then it ſhall and may be lawful and 
free for all princes or others, topro- 
ſecute with hoſtility ſuch offenders, 
and every of them, their and every 
of their procurers, aiders, abbet- 
tors, and counſellors, in that behalf. 
Provided alſo, and our expreſs will 
and pleaſure is, and we do by theſe 
preſents, for us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, ordain and appoint, that 
theſe preſents ſhall not in any man- 
ner hinder any of our loving ſub · 
jects whatſoever, from uſing and ex- 
erciling the trade of fiſhing upon 
the coaſt of New England, in Ame- 
rica, but that they, and-every or 
any of them, ſhall have full and free 
power and _ to continue and 
uſe the trade of fiſhing upon the ſaid 
coaſt, in any of the ſeas thereunto 
adjoining, or any arms of the ſea, 
or ſalt-water, rivers and creeks, 
where they have been accuſtomed 
to fiſh, and to build and ſet u 
the waſte land belonging to the ſaid 
colony and plantations, ſuch wharfs, 
ſtages, and work-houſes as ſhall be 
neceſſary for the ſalting, drying, 
and keeping of their fiſh, to be ta- 
ken or gotten upon the coaſt. And 
further, for the encouragement of 
the inhabitants of our ſaid colony 
of Providence plantation, to ſet up+ 

. a+ 
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vn the buſineſs of taking whales, it 
ſhall be lawful for them, or any of 
them having {truck a whale, duber- 
tus, or ether great fiſh, it or them 
to purſue unto that coaſt, and into 
any bay, river, cove, creek or ſhore, 
belonging thereto, and it or them, 
upon the ſaid coaſt, or in the ſaid 
bay, river, cove, creek.or ſhore, be- 
longing thereto, to kill and order 
for the beſt advantage? without mo- 
Teſtation, they making no wilful 
waſte or ſpoil ; any thing in theſe 
preſents contained, or any other 
matter or thing to the con 
notwithſtanding, And further alſo 
we are graciouſly pleaſed, and do 
hereby declare, that if any of the 
inhabitants of our ſaid colony do 
et upon the planting of vineyards, 
{the - ſoil and climate both ſeeming 
naturally to concur to the produc- 
tion of wines) or be induſtrious in 
the diſcovery of fiſfing banks, in 
or about the ſaid colony, we will, 
from time to time, give and allow 
all due and fitting encouragement 
therein, as to others in caſes of like 
nature. And further of our more 
ample grace, certain knowledge, 
and mere motion, we have given and 


granted, and by theſe preſents, for, 


us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do give 
and grant, unto the ſaid governor 
and company of the Hngliſh colony 
of Rhode and Providence 
tation in the Naraganſet bay 

in New- England, in America, and 
to every inhabitant there, and to 
every perſon and perſons trading 
thither, and to every ſuch perſon or 
=_—_ as are or ſhall be free of the 
id colony, full power, and autho- 
rity, from time to time, and at all 
times hereafter, to take, ſhip, tranſ- 
, and carry away, out of any of 
— realms and dominions, for and 
towards the plantation and defence 
of the ſaid colony, ſuch and ſo ma- 
Py of our loving ſybjects and ſtran- 


1 M4;S T/0:8--2--0-2 - 
aſſemblies in the year, in the months of May and Oc. 


tober, 


gers, as ſhall or will willingly ac- 
company them in aud to their ſaid 
colony and plantation, except ſuch 
perſon or perſons as are or ſhall be 
therein reſtrained by us, eur heirs, 
and ſucceſſors, or any law or ſtatute 
of this realm; and alſo to ſhip and 
tranſport all and all manner of 
goods, chattels, merchandiſe, and 
other things whatſoever, that are 
or ſhall be uſeful or neceflary for the 


ſaid plantations, and defence there- 


of, and uſually tranſported, and not 
prohibited by any law or ſtatute of 
this our realm ; yielding and paying 
unto us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
ſuch the duties, cuſtoms and ſub- 
ſidies, as are or ought to be paid or 
payable for the ſame. And further, 
our will and pleaſure is, and we do, 
for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, or- 
dain, declare, and grant unto the 
ſaid governor and cympany, and 
their ſucceſſors, which are already 
planted and ſettled within our ſaid 
colony of Providence plantations, 
or which ſhall hereafter go to inha- 
bit within the ſaid colony, and all 
and every of their children, which 
have been born there, or going thi- 
ther or returning from thence, ſhall 
have and 4 all liberties and im- 
munities o "Ap and natural ſub- 
jects, within any the dominions of 
us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, to all in- 
tents, conſtructions, and purpoſes 
whatſoever, as if they and every of 
them were born within the realm 
of England. And further know ye, 
that we, of our more abundant 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere 
motion, have given, granted, and 
confirmed, ef by theſe preſents, 
for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do 
give, grant and confirm, unto the 
ſaid governor. and company, and 
their ſucceſſors, all that part of our 
dominions, in New England, in A- 
merica, containing the Nahantick 
and Nanhyganſett, alias . 
e 
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ſett bay, and countries. and. parts 


weſterly, to the middle or channel 
_ of a river there, commonly called 
and known by the' name of Paw- 
catuck alias Paweawtuck river, and 
{ along the ſaid river, as the great- 
er or middle ſtream thereof reach- 
eth or lies up into the north coun- 
try, northward unto the head thera- 
of, and from thence by a {trait line 
drawndue north, until it meet with 
the ſouth line of the Maſſachuſetts 
colony, and on the north or nor- 
therly, by the aforeſaid ſouth or 
ſoutherly line of the Maſſachuſetts 
colony or plantation, and extend- 
ing towards the eaſt or eaſtwardly 
three Engliſh miles, to the eaſt and 
north-eaſt of the moſt eaſtern and 
north-eaſtern s of the aforeſaid 
Narraganſett bay, as the ſaid bay 
lieth or extendeth itſelf from the 
ocean on the ſouth or ſouthwardly 
unto the mouth of the river which 
runneth towards the town of Pro- 
vidence, and from thence along the 
eaſtwardly ſide or bank of the ſaid 
river (higher called by the name of 
Seacunk river) up to the falls called 
Patucket falls, being the moſt weſt- 
wardly line of Plymouth colony; 
and fo from the ſaid falls, in a ſtrait 
line due north, until it meet with 
the aforeſaid line of the Maſſachu- 
fetts colony, and bounded on the 
fouth by the ocean, and in parti- 
cular the lands belonging to the 
town of Providence, Patuxet, War- 
wick, Miſquammacock alias Paw- 
catuck, and the reſt upon the main- 
land, in the tract aforeſaid, toge- 
ther with Rhode Iiſland, Blocke - 
Hand, and all the reſt of the iNands 
and banks in the Narraganſett bay, 
and bordering upon the coaſt of 
the tract aforeſaid, (Fiſher's- Iſland 
only excepted) together with all 
tirm lands, ſoils, grounds, havens, 
ports, rivers, waters, fiſhings, mines 
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tober. The charter of this province is as compleat ay 


royal, and all other mines, minerals, 
precious” ſtones,” quarries, woods, 
wood-grounds, rocks, ſlates, and all 
juriſdictions, "royalties, privileges, 
franchiſes, preminences and here- 
diraments whatſoever, within the 


.and — — other commodities, 


aid tract, bounds, lands and iſlands 


aforeſaid, to them or any of them 
belonging, or in any · wiſe appertain- 
ing. To have and to hold the ſame, 
unto the ſaid governor and com- 
pany, and their ſucceſſors for ever, 
upon truſt, for the uſe and benefit 
of themſelves, and their affociates, 
freemen of the ſaid colony, their 
heirs and aſſigns. To be holden af 
us, our heirs and ſucceſſors as of the 
manor of Eaſt-Greenwich, in our 
county of Kent, in free and commoa 
ſocage, and not in capite, nar by 
Knight's ſervice. Yielding and pay- 
ing therefore to us, our heirs and 
ſucceſlors, only the fifth part of all 
the ore of gold and filver, which 
from time to time, and all times 
hereafter, ſhall be there gotten, had 
or obtained, in lieu and ſatisfaction 
of all ſervices, dutiet, fines, forfei- 
tures made or to be made, claims 
and demands whatſoever, to be to 
us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, there- 
fore or thereout rendered, made or | 
paid; any grant or clauſe in a late 
grant to the governar and company 
of Connecticut colony in America, 
to the contrary thereof in any wiſe 
notwithitanding : the aforeſaid Pa- 
catuck river having been yielded 
after much debate, for the fixed and 
certain bounds between theſe our 
ſaid colonies, by the agents thereof, 
who have alſo agreed, that the ſaid 
Pawcatuck river ſhall be alſo called 
alias Narrangancettor Narraganſett 
river, and to prevent further diſputes 


that otherwiſe might ariſe thereby, 


for ever hereafter, ſhall be conſtru- 
ed, deemed and taken to be the 
Narragaucett river, in our late grant 

to 
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as it is poſſible for any royal charter to be, and if the 
ſovereigns of England had ever any power to grant 
franchiſes of that ſort, this is undoubtedly as good a 
ſecurity for the libefties of that province, as reaſon 


would deſire“. 


In reading the annals of nations, men who have no 
other object in view except truth, would be ready to 
conclude from this and the following charter, that 
theſe two provinces were to all intents and purpoſes 
as free as any of the freeholders in Great Britain, 


and had as good a- right to 


be their own legiſlatures, 


as either the freemen of counties or towns in England. 
But caſuiſts who have a mind to diſpute every thing, 
and can, for particular ends and reaſons, affirm what 
no man of common ſenſe is able to give his aſſent to, 
- think no ſhame to deny the very immediate ſignifica- 


to Connecticut colony, mentioned 
as the eaſterly bounds of that co- 
lony. And further, our will and 
pleaſure is, that in all matters of 
ublic controverſies, which may 
Fall out between our colony of Pro- 
vidence plantation, to make their 
ap ein to us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, for redreſs in ſuch caſes, 
within this our realm of England ; 
and that it ſhall be lawful to and 
for the inhabitants of the ſaid colo- 
of Providence plantation, with- 
out lett or moleſtation, to pafs and 
fs with freedom into and 
through the reſt of the Engliſh co- 
lonies, upon their lawful and civil 
occaſions, and to converſe, and hold 
commerce, and trade with ſuch of 
the inhabitants of our other Engliſh 
colonies as ſhall be willing to admit 
them thereunto, they behaving 


themſelves peaceably among them ; 
*®CONNECTIC 


Charles the Second, by the grace 
of God, &c. to all to whom theſe 


* 


tion 


any act, clauſe or ſentence, in any 
of the ſaid colonies provided, or 
that ſhall be provided, 10 the con- 
trary in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 
And laſtly, we do for us, our heirs 
and ſucceſſors ordain and grant un- 
to the ſaid governor and company, 
and their ſucceſſors, by theſe pre- 
ſents, that theſe our letters patents 
ſhall be firm, good, effectual and a- 
vailable, in all things in the law, to 
all intents, conſtruttions and pur- 
poſes whatſoever, according to our 
true intent and meaning herein be- 
fore declared and ſhall be conſtru- 
ed, reputed and adjudged, in all 
caſes, moſt favourably, on the be- 
half, and for the beft benefit and be- 
hoof of the ſaid governor and com- 
pany, any their ſucceffors, although 
expreſs mention, &c. In witneſs, 
&c, witneſs, &c. 

Per ipſum Regem, 


UT CHARTER, 


preſents ſhall come, greeting, 


Whereas by the ſeveral navigations, 
diſcoverics, 
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diſcoveries, and ſucceſsful planta- 
tions of divers of our loving ſub- 
jects of this our realm of England, 
ſeveral lands, iſlands, places, colo- 
nies and plantations, have been or- 
dained and ſettled in that part of 
the continent of America called 
New England, and thereby the 
trade and commerce there hath 
been of late years much increaſed; 
and whereas we have been inform- 
ed by the humble petition of our 
truſty and well beloved John Win- 
trop, John Maſon, Samuel Willis, 
Henry Clerke, Matthew Allen, 
— Tappen, Nathan Gould, 
Nichard Treate, Richard Lord, 
Henry Woolcet, John Talcott, 
Daniel Clerke, John Ogden, Tho- 
mas Wells, Obadiah Brewen, John 
Clerke, Anthony Hawkins, Jolm 
Deming, and Matthew Camjield, 
being perſons principally intereſt- 
ed in our colony or plantation of 
Connecticut in New England, that 
the ſame colony, or the preateſt 
part thereof, was purchdied and 
obtained for great and valuable 
conſiderations, and ſome other 
part thereof gained by conqueſt, 
and with much difficulty, aud at 
the only endeavours, expence and 
charge of them and their aſſociates, 
and thoſe under whom they claim, 
ſubdued and improved, and there- 
by become a conſiderable enlarge- 
ment and addition of our domini · 
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tion of this charter. As if words either had no mean- 
ing, or were liable to change their ſignification at the 
nod of politicians, they boldly affirm that theſe colo- 
nies never had a right to be their own legiſlators. 

It would be accounted a very hard caſe in England, 
for no juſt reaſon, to take away the charters of all cor- 
porations in the nation, many of which have no other 
ſecurity than the grants of princes, and the preſcrip- 
on of time. If theſe ſocieties were refuſed the pri- 
vilege of repreſentation, according to the laws of the 


Nn land, 


ons and intereſt there: now know 
ye, that in conſideration thereof, 
and in regard the ſaid colony is re- 
mote from other of the Engliſh plan- 
tations in the places aforeſaid, and 
to the end the affairs and buſineſs, 
which ſhall from time to time hap- 
pen or ariſe concerning the ſame, 
may be duly ordered and managed, 
we have thought tit, at the hum- 
ble petition of the perſons afore- 
faid, and are gracicuily pleaſed to 
create and make them a body po- 
litic and corporate, with the 
powers and privileges herein after- 
mentioned ; and accordingly our 
will and pleaſure is, and of onr e- 
ſpecial grace, certain knowledge, 
and mere motion, we have ordained, 
conſtituted and declared, and by 
theſe preſents, for us, our heirs, 
and ſucceſſors, do orde in, conſtitute 
and declare, that they the ſaid John 
body John Maſon, Samuel 
Willis, Henry Clerke, Matthew Al- 
len, John Tappen Nathan Gould, 
Richard Treate, Richard Lord, 
Henry Woolcot, John Talcott, 
Daniel Clerke, John Ogden, Tho- 
mas Wells, Obadiah Prewen, John 
Clerke, Anthony Hawkins, Jon 
Deming, and Matthew Camfięld, 
and all ſuch others, as now are, or 
her-after ſhall be, admitted and 
made free of the company and ſo- 
ciety of our colony of Connecticut, 
in America, ſhall, from time to 

time, 
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land, they could not be juſtly obliged to pay any revenue 
to the government. If the cauſe of the coloniſts be 
different from this, they are only ſlaves, and not free 
ſubjects of the Britiſh empire. 

Virginia, which firſt had a very large ſignification, 
though granted to a company then reſident in Lon- 
don, is held by much the ſame tenure as the other 
colonies, with this difference, that the council has, 
by the charter, a power to make laws for the good 


of the colony, according to their own diſcretion ; 
whereas 


time, and for ever hereafter, be 
one body corporate politic, in 
fact and name, by the name of 
Governor and Company of the 
Engliſh colony of Connecticut, in 
New England, in America ; and 
that by the ſame name they, and 
their ſucceſſors thall and may have 
- perpetual ſucceſſion, and ſhall and 


further, we will and ordain, and by 
theie preſents, for us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, do declare and appoint, 
That, for the better — p erg 
managing of the affairs and buſi- 
nefs of the faid company, and their 
ſucceſſors, BEE ſhall be one go. 
vernor, one deputy-governor, an 

twelve afliſtants, to — rom time 


may be perſons able and capable to time, conſtituted, elected, and 
in the law, to plead and be im- choſen, out of the freemen of the 
pleaded, to anſu er and to be an- ſaid company, for the time being, 
ſwered unto, to defend and be de- in ſuch manner and form as here- 
fended, in all and ſingular ſuits, after, in theſe preſents, is expreſſed; 
cauſes, quarrels, matters, actions, which ſaid officers ſhall apply them- 
and things, of what kind or nature ſelves to take care for the belt dit 
ſoever ; and alfo, to have, take, poſing and ordering of the gener! 
pores acquire, and purchaſe buſineſs and affairs of and con- 

nds, tenements, or heredita- cerning the lands and heredita- 
ments, or any goods or chattels, ments herein after-meutioned to 
and the ſame to leaſe, grant, de- be granted, and the plantation 
miſe, alien, bargain, ſell, and diſ- thereof, and the government ot 
poſe of, as our other liege people the people thereof. And for the 
of this our realm of England, or better execution of our royal ple 
any other corporation or body po- ſure herein, we do, for ns, our 
litic within the ſame, may lawful- heirs and ſucceſſors, aflign, name, 
ly do. And further, That the ſaid coultitnte, and appoint the afore- 

overnor and company, and their ſaid John Wintrop to be the firſt 
ucceſſors, ſhall and may, for ever and preſent governor of the ſaid 
hereafter, have a common ſeal, to company, — the ſaid John Ma- 
ſerve and uſe for all cauſes, inat- ſon to be the deputy-governor and 
ters, things, and affairs whatſoever, the ſaid Samuel Wins, Matthew 
of them and their ſucceſſors, and Allen Nathan Gould, Henry 
the ſame ſeal to alter, change, Clerke, Richard Treate, John OF 
break, and make new, from time den, Thomas Tappen, John Ta!- 
to time, at their wills and plea- cott, Thomas Wells, Henry Wool. 


ſures, as they ſhall think fit, And cot, Richard Lord, and owe 
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whereas the other coloniſts are bound to confine all 


new laws to the ſpirit of the conſtitution of Great 


Britain. This is a power granted to perſons living 
within England, to rule Britiſh ſubjects at diſcretion, 
which is not conſiſtent with either the character of 
Engliſhmen, nor the conſtitutionof England. There are 
three charters which were granted at different times by 
King James the firſt, to the Virginia Company, one to 
Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Sommers, and others, 
April 10, 1606, and two to the treaſurer and com- 


Clerke, to be the twelve preſent 
aſſiſtants of the faid company, to 
continue in the ſaid ſeveral offices 
reſpectively until the ſecond Thurſ- 
day, which ſhall be in the month 
of October, now next coming. 
And further, we will, and by theſe 

reſents, for us, our heirs and 
ucceſſors, do ordain and grant, 
That the governor of the faid 
company, for the time being, or 
in his abſence, by occaſion of ſick · 
neſs, or 1 bi his leave 
or permiſſion, t uty-gover- 
nor for the time be f and 
may, from time to time, upon all 
occaſions, give order for the aſ- 
ſembling of the ſaid company, and 
calling them together, to conſult 
and adviſe of the buſineſs and af - 
fairs of the ſaid company, and 
that, for ever hereafter, twice in 
every year, that is to ſay, on every 
ſecond Thurſday in October, and 
on every ſecond Thurſday in May, 
or oftener, in caſe it ſhall be requi- 
lite, the aſſiſtants and freemen of 
the ſaid company, or ſuch of them 
not exceeding two perſons from 
each place, town, or city, who 
ſhall be, from time to time, there- 
unto elected or deputed by the ma- 
jor part of the freemen of the re- 
— ive towns, cities, and places 
or which ſhall be fo elected 
or deputed, t have a general 
meeting or allembly, then and 


pany 
there to conſult and adviſe in and 


about the affairs and buſineſs of 


the ſaid company; and that the go- 
vernor, or in his abſence the depu- 
ty-governor, of the ſaid company 
for the time being, and ſuch of the 
affiſtants and freemen of the ſaid 
company as ſhall be fo elected or 


deputed, and be preſent at ſach _ 


meeting or aſſembly, or the great- 
eſt number of them, whereof the 
overnor or deputy-governor, and 
ix of the aſſiſtants, at leaſt, to be 
ſeven, ſhall be called the general 
aſſembly, and ſhall have full power 
and authority to alter and change 
their days or times of meeting or 
general aſſemblies, for the eleSting 
the governor, depnty-governor, 
and aſſiſtants or other officers, 
or any other courts, aſſemblies, 
or meetings and to chuſe, nomi- 
nate, and appoint ſuch, and ſo 
many other perſons as they ſhall 
think fit, and ſhall be willing to 
accept the ſame, to be free of the 
ſaid company and body politic, 
and them into the ſame to admit, 
and to elect and conſtitute ſich 
officers as they ſhall think fit and 
requiſite for the ordering, mana- 


ging, and diſpoſing of the affairs 


of the ſaid governor and company, 
and their ſucceſſurs. And we do 
hereby, for us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, eſtabliſh and ordain, That 
once in the year, for ever hereafter, 
namely, 


0 
! 
- 
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pany for Virginia, the one dated March 23, 1609, 
and the other March 12, 1611-12. Theſe being 
exceedingly long and tedious, ſhall be given at the 
end of this volume. ol. a 
Pennſylvania, which is a proprietory colony, was 
granted to the proprietor, William Penn, much in the 
ſame manner as the others are granted to the proprie. 
tors and poſſeſſors thereof. The charter gives Sir Wil. 
liam power to make laws, raiſe money by the con- 


ſent of the freemen or their deputies, to appoint judges 


namely, the ſaid ſecond Thurſday 
in May, the governor, deputy-go- 
vernor and afliſtants, of the ſaid 
company, and other officers of the 
ſaid company, or ſuch of them as 
the ſaid general aflembly ſhall 
think fit, ſhall be, in the ſaid ge- 
neral court and aſſembly, to be held 
from that day or time, newly 
choſen for the year enſuing, by 
ſuch greater part of the ſaid com- 
pany, for the time being, then and 
there preſent. | 
And if the governor, deputy-go- 
vernor, and aitiſtants, by theſe pre- 
ſents appointd, or ſuch as here- 
after be nzwly choſen into their 
rooms, or any of them, or any o- 
ther the officers to be N 
for the ſaid company, ſhall die, 
or be removed from his or their 
ſeveral offices or places before the 
ſaid general day of election, (whom 
we do hereby declare, for any miſ- 
demeanour. or default, to be re- 
moveable by the governor, affiſt- 
ants, and company, or ſuch great- 
er part of them, in any of the 
ſaid public courts to be aſſembled, 
as is aforeſaid) that then, and in e- 
very ſuch caſe, it ſhall and may be 
lawful to and for the governor, de- 
puty-governor, and aſſiſtants, and 
company aforeſaid, or ſuch greater 
part of them ſo to be aſſembled, 
as is aforeſaid in any of their aſ- 
ſemblies, to proceed to a new 


and 


election of one or more of their 
company, in the room or place, 
rooms or places, of ſuch governor, 
deputy-governor, afliſtant, or o- 
ther officer or officers ſo dying, or 
removed, according to their diſcre- 
tions. And immediately upon, aud 
after ſuch election or elections, 
made of ſuch . governor, deputy- 


governor, aſſiſtant or afliſtants, or 


any other officer of the ſaid com- 
any, in manner and form afore- 
aid, the authority, office, and 
power before given to the former 
governor, deputy-governor, or o- 
ther officer and offices ſo removed. 


in whoſe ſtead and place new ſhall * 


be choſen, ſhall, as to him and them 
and every of them reſpectively, 
ceaſe and determine. Provided al- 
ſo, and our will and pleaſure is, 
That as well ſuch as are by theſa 
preſents appointed to be the pre- 
ſent governor, deputy governor, 
and atliſtants of the ſaid company, 
as thoſe that ſhall ſucceed them, 
and all other officers to be appoint- 
ed and choſen as aforeſaid, ſhall, 
before they undertake the execu- 
tion of their ſaid offices and places. 
reſpectively, take their ſeveral and 
reipective corporal oaths, for the 


due and faithful performance of 


tneir duties in the ſeveral offices 
and places, before ſuch perſon or 
rſons as are, by theſe preſents, 
ereafter appointed to take and 
receive 
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and officers neceflary for the probates of wills, a 
power to pardon crimes, except murder and high 
treaſon, and in cheſe to grant reprieves. Alſo to make 
any laws not repugnant to the laws of Eagland. | But 
in doubrful caſes, the ſubjects were allowed to appeal 
to the King. In this charter there is a particular re- 
ſerve concerning the Britiſh parliamest with regard to 
taxation; this power of parliament is expreſſed in the 
charter; for it is ſaid no taxes ſhall be laid upon the 
inhabitants but by act of aſſembly or act of parliament, 


receive the ſame; that is to ſay, 
The faid John Wintrop, who is 
herein before nominated 'and ap- 

inted the preſent governor of the 
aid company, ſhall take the faid 
oath before one or more of the 
maſters of our court of chancery, 
for the time being; | unto Which 
maſter of chancery we do, by theſe 
preſents, give full power and au- 
thority to adminiſter the ſaid oath 
tothe ſaid John Wintrop 'accord- 
ingly; and the ſaid John Ma- 
fon, who is, yerein before nomina- 
ted and appointed the preſent de- 
puty-governor of the ſaid com- 
ny, ſhall take the faid oath before 
the ſaid John Wintrop, or any two 
of the aſſiſtants of the ſaid com- 
pany 3 unto whom we do, by theſe 
preſents, give full power ane au- 
thority to adminiſter the ſaid oath 
to the ſaid John Maſon according- 
lv; and the ſaid Samuel Willis, 
Henry Clerke, Matthew Allen, 
es Tappen, Nathaniel Gould, 

ichard Treate, Richard Lord, 
Henry Woolcot, John Talcotè, Da- 
niel Clarke, John Ogden, and Tho- 
mas Wells, who are herein before 
nominated and appointed the pre- 
ſent aliſtants of the ſaid company, 
ilall take the oath before the ſaid 
John Wintrop, and John Maſon, 
or one of them; to whom we do 
hereby give full power and autho- 
rity to adminiſter the fame accord- 
ingly. And our further will and 


Shch 


pleaſure 1s, That all and every go- 
vernor, or deputy-governor, to be 
elected and "choſen, by virtue of 
theſe preſents, ſhall take the ſaid 
oath before two or more of the aſ- 
ſiſtants of the ſaid company, for 
the time being; unto whom we 
do, by theſe preſents, give full 
power and authority to give and 
adminiſterthe ſaid oath according- 
ly. And. the ſaid affiſtants, and e- 
very of them, and all or every other 
oftcer or officers to be hereafter 
choſen, from time to time, to take 
the ſaid oath before the governor 
or  deputy-governor, for the time 
being; unto which ſaid governar, 
we do, by theſe preſents give full 
power and authority to ' adminiſter 
the ſame accordingly. And fur- 
ther, ot our more ample grace, cer - 
tain knowledge, and mere motion, 
we have given and granted, and by 
theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, do give and grant unto 
the ſaid governor and company of 
the Englith colony of Connecticut, 
in New-England, in America, and 
to every inhabitant there, and to 
every perſon and perſons trading 
thither, and to every ſuch perſon 
and perſons as are or ſhall be free 
ofthe ſaid colony, full power and 
authority, from time to time” and 
at all times hereafter to take ſhip, 
tranſport, and carry away, for and 
towards the plantation and defence 
of the ſaid colony, ſuch of our lov- 


wg 


? 


* 
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Such as have accepted of this charter ought not to 
complain of parliamentary taxation, unleſs they un- 
derſtood that they were both to have a repreſentation 
in their own aſſemblies; and in the parliament of Bri. 
tain; which it is manifeſt they never dreamed of. This 
ſhews us that the far greater part of thoſe patent pri- 
vileges are imperfect, and that many arguments taken 
from grants are in the nature of the thing inconcluſive 


ing ſubjects and ſtrangers as ſhall 
or will willingly accompany them, 
in and to their ſaid colony and 
plantation, except ſuch on or 
perſons as are or ſhall be herein 
reſtrained d by us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors; alſo to ſhip and tranſ- 
port all, and all manner of goods, 
chattles, merchandizes, and other 
things whatſaever, that are or ſhall 


be uſeful or neceſſary for the in- 


habitants of the ſaid colony, and 
may lawfully be tranſported thi- 
ther; nevertheleſs not to be diſchar- 
edof payment to us, our heirs and 
ucceſſors, of the duties, cuſtoms, 
and fublidies, which are or ought 
to be | or payable for the ſame, 
And further, our will and pleafure 
is, and we do, for us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, ordain, declare, and 
grant unto the* ſaid governor and 
company, and their fucceſſars, 
that all and eyery the ſubjects of 
us, our heirs or ſucceflors, which 
ſhallgo to inhabit within the (aid 


- colony, and every of their children 


o 


Which ſhall happen to be born 
there, or on the ſea, in going thi- 


ther, or returning from thence, 
ihaH have and enjoy all liberties, 


and immunities of free and natural 


ſubjects within any of the do- 


minions of us, our heirs or ſucceſ- 


&rs, to all intents, conſtructions 


in point of juſtice and natural right. 
Mr Penn, according to his charter, framed a ſyſtem 
of government for the ruling the province of Penſylya- 


nia, 


and purpoſes whatſoever, as if they 
and every of them, were born with- 
in the realm of England. And 
we do authorize and empower 
the governor, or in his abſence the 
deputy-governor for the time be- 
ing, to appoint two or more of the 
ſaid affiſtants, at any of their courts 
or aſſemblies, to be held as aforo- 
aid, to have power aud authority 
to adminiſter the oath of ſuprema- 
cy and obedience to all every 
perſon and perſons, which ſhall at 
any time or times hereafter go ar 
paſs into the ſaid colony of Con- 
necticut; uato which ſaid afliſt- 
ants, ſo to be appointed as afore- 
ſaid, we do by theſe preſents give 
fall power and authority to admi- 
niſter the ſaid oath accordingly, 
and we further, of our eſpecial 
grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere mot ion, give and grant unto 
the ſaid governor and company of 
the Engliſh colony of Connecticut, 
in New-England, in America, and 
their ſucceſſors, that it ſhal 
may be lawful to and for the gc- 
vernor, or deputy-governor, and 
fuch hog aſſiſtants 5 _ 
com or the time g, 
ſhall be aſſ-mbled in any of the 
general courts aforeſaid, or in ary 
courts to be eſpecially ſummoned 


or aſſembled for that purpoſe, ' 


. 
= — 
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nia, conſiſting of forty articles, which both ſhew his 


wiſdom and . juſtice, as proprietor of that province. 
The preface to the frame, and the form itſelf, are ex- 
preſſed as follows: | 5 

« For particular Frames and Models, it will become 
me to ſay little; and comparatively I will fay nothing. 
My reaſons are: Firſt. That the age is too nice and 
difficult for it; there being nothing the wits of men 
are more buſy and divided upon. Tis true, they 


ſeem to agree in the end, 


the greater part of them, whereof 
the governor, or deputy-governor, 
and fix of the aſſiſtants, to be always 
ſeven, to erect and make ſuch 
judicatories for the hearing and de - 
termining of all actions, cauſes, 
matters, and things happening 
within the ſaid colony or plantation. 
and which ſhall be in diſpute and 
depending there, as they ſhall think 
fit and convenient; and alſo, from 
time to time, to make, ordain, aud 
eſtabliſh, all manner of wholeſome 
and reaſonable laws, ſtatutes, ordi- 
uances, directions, and inftructions, 
not contrary to the laws of Eng- 
land, as well for ſettling the forms 
and ceremonies of government and 
magiltracy, fit and neceſſary for 
the ſaid plantation, and the inha- 
bitants there, as for naming and 
ſtiling all forts of officers, both 
ſuperior and inferior, which they 
ſhall find needtul for the govern- 
ment and plantation of the ſaid 
colony, and the —— 1 and 
ſetting forth of the ſeveral duties, 
powers and Jimits of every ſuch 
office and place, and the forms of 
ſuch oaths, not being contrary to 
the laws and ſtatutes of this our 
realm of England, to be admini- 
{tered for the execution of the ſaid 
S 
for iſpoling orderi 
election of ſuch of the ſaid 
as are to be annually choſen, 


to wit, Happineſs; but in 
the 


and of ſuch others as ſhall ſucceed, 
in caſe of death or removal, and ad- 
miniſtering the ſaid oath to the new - 
elected officers and granting ud 
ceſſary commiſſions, and for unpo- 
ſition of lawful fines, mulcts, im- 
priſonments, or other puniſhments 
upon offenders and delinquents, ac- 
cording to the courſe of other cor- 
porations within this our kingdom 
of England; and the ſame laws, 
fmes, mulcts, and executions, to al- 
ter, change, revoke, annul, releaſe 
or pardon, under their common- 
ſeal, as by the ſaid general aileiadiy, 
or major part of them, ſhail be 
thought fit; and for the directing, 
ruling and diſpoſing of all other 
matters and things, whereby our 
ſaid people, inhabitants there, may 
be ſu religioufly, peaceably, and 
civilly —— as their good life, 
and orderly converſation, may win 
and invite the natives of the country 
to the knowledge and obedience of 
the only true God and Saviour of 
mankind, and the Chriſtian faith ; 
which in our royal intentions, and 
the adventures free | JH is 
the only and principal end of this 
plantation; willing, commanding, 
and requiring, by theſe pre- 
_ =_ us, our _ and ſucceſ- 
ors, ordaining, and appointing, 
that all ſuch —_ — and or- 
dinances, inſtructions, impoſitions 
and directions, as ſhall be ſo 2 
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the means they differ, as to divine, ſo alſo to this human 
felicity; and the cauſe is much the ſame, not always 
want of light and knowledge, but want of uſing them 
rightly. Men fide. with their paſſions againſt their 
reaſon, and their finiſter intereſts have ſo ſtrong a bias 
upon their minds, that they lean to them againſt the 
good of the things they knox. 

«Secondly; I do not find a model in the world, chat 
time, place; and ſome ſingular emergencies have not 
neceſſarily altered; nor is it eaſy to frame a civil go- 

. vernment, that ſhall ſerve all places alike. 
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ernor, deputy-· governor 


by the 
and afiftants. as aforeſaid, and 


publiſhed in writing under their 
common: ſeal, ſhall carefully and 
duly be obſerved, kept, performed 
and put in execution, APIrOg 
to the true intent and meaning o 
the ſame; and theſe our letters 
patents, or the duplicate or exem- 
plification thereof, ſhall be, to all 
and every ſuch officers, ſuperiors 
and inferiors, from time to time, 
for the porting of the ſame orders, 
laws, ſtatutes, ordinances, inſtruc- 
tions and directions in due execu- 
tion, againſt us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors a ſuthcient warrant and diſ- 
charge. And we do further, for 
us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, give 
and grant unto the ſaid governor 
and company and their ſucceflors, 
by theſe preſents, that it ſhall and 


may be lawful to and for the chief 


commanders, governors and offi- 


cers of the ſaid company for the 


time being, who ſhall be reſident 
in the parts of New England here- 
after mentioned; and others inha- 
biting there, by their leave, admit- 
tance, appointment, or direction, 
from tune time to time, and all 
times hereafter, for their ſpecial de- 
fence and ſafety, to afſenible,marſhal 
array, and put in warlike poſture, 
the inhabitants of the ſaid colony, 
and to commiſſionate, empower 


Thirdly, 


and authorize ſuch perſon or per- 
ſons as they ſhall think fit, to lead 
and conduct the ſaid inhabitants, 
and to encounter, expulſe, repel, 
and reſiſt by force of arms, as well 
by ſea as by land, and alſo to kill, 
{lay and deftroy, by all fitting ways, 
enterprizes and means whatſoever 
all and every ſuch perſon and perſons 
as ſhall at any time hereafter at- 
tempt or enterprize the deſtruction, 
invaſion, detriment or annoyance of 
the ſaid inhabitants and planta- 
tions, and to uſe and exerciſe the 
law martial in ſuch caſes only as 
occaſion ſhall require, and to take 
or ſurprize, by I ways and means 
whatſoever, all and every ſuch per- 
ſon or perſons, with their ſhips, ar- 
mour, ., ammunition, and other 
goods, of ſuch as ſhall, in ſuch hoſ- 
tile manner, invade or attempt the 
defeating of the ſaid plantation, or 
the hurt of the ſaid company and 
inhabitants, and, upon juſt cauſes, 
to invade or deſtroy the natives or 
other enemies of the ſaid colony. 
Nevertheleſs our will and pleaſure 
is, and we do hereby declare unto 
all Chriſtian kings, princes and 
ſtates, and if 2nv perſons, which 
ſhall hereafter be of the ſaid com- 
pany or plantation, or ary other, 

y appointment of the ſaid gover- 
nor and company, for the time be- 


ing, ſhall at any time or times here- 
after 
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Thirdly, I know what is faid by the ſeveral admirers 
of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, which are 
the rule of one, a few, and many; and are the three 
common ideas of government, when men diſcourſe on 
that ſubject. But I chufe to ſolve the controverſy 
with this ſmall diſtinction, and it belongs to all three: 
Any government is free to the people under it (what- 
ever be the frame) where the laws rule, and the peo- 
ple are a party to thofe laws; and more than this is 
tyranny, oligarchy, or confuſion, SS 

2 .O'S.-: 2 But 


after rob or poll, by ſea or by land, 


and do any hurt, violence, or uu- 
lawful hoſtility, to any of the ſub- 
jects of us, our heirs or ſacceftours, 
or amy of the 7 of any priate 
or ſtate, being in league with 
us, our heirs gr ſucceſſours, upon 
complaint of ſuch ĩujury done to any 
ſuch prince or ſtate, or their ſub- 
jects, we, our heirs and ſucceſſouts, 
will make open proclamation with- 
zn any parts, of our realme of Eng- 
land, fit for that purpoſe, that the 
perſon or perſans committing any 


{uch robbery or ſpoil ſhall, within ſal 


the time limited by ſuch procla- 
mation, make full reſtitution or 
ſatisfaCtion of all ſuch injuries done 
or committed ; ſo as the faid prince 
or others ſo complaining be 
fully ſatisfied and contented : And 
if the ſaid perſun or perſons, who 
mall commit any ſuch robbery or 
ipoil, ſhall not make ſatisfaction ac- 
corvingly, within ſuch time ſo to 
be limited, that then it ſhall and 
may be lawful tor us, our heirs and 
iucceilours, to put ſuch perſon or 
perſous out of our allegiance and 


protection; and that it ſhall and 


may be lawfnl and free for all prin- 
ces and others to proſecute with 
boſtilities ſuch offenders, and every 
of them, and every of their pro- 
curers, aiders, abettors. and coun- 
ſellors in that behalf. Pro- 
vided alſo, and our expreſs will 


and pleaſute is, and we do, by 
theſe preſents for us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, ordain and appoint, that 
theſe preſents ſhall not, in any man- 
ner, Kinder any of our loving ſub- 
jets whatſoever” to uſe and exer- 
ciſe the trade of hſhing, upon the 
coalt of New England im America, 
but they, and every or any of them 
{ball have full and free power and 
iberty to continue and uſe the {aid 
trade of fiſhing upon the ſaid coaſt, 
in any of the ſeas thereunto ad- 
joining, or any arms of the ſeas, or 
t-water rivers, where they have 
been accuſtomed to fiſh; and to 
build and fet upon the waſte lands 
belonging to the faid colony of 
Connecticut, ſuch wharfs, ſtages, 
and work-houſes, as ſhall be ne- 
ceſſary for the ſalting, drying, and 
keeping of their fiſh, to be taken 
or gotten - u that cqaſt; any 
thing in theſe preſents contained tu 
the contrary notwithitanding. And 
knowye further, that wee, of our 
more abundant grace, certain 


knowledge, and meere motion, have 


given, granted and confirmed, 
and by theſe preſents, for us, 
our heirs ard ſucceflours, do 
give, grant and contiria, imto 
the ſaid Governeur and Company, 
and their ſucceſſcurs, alt tłat 
rt of our deminions in New Eng- 
land in America, bornded on the 
Faſt by the Narragenſet river, 
commonly 
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But laſtly, when all is ſaid, there is hardly one frame 
of government in the world ſo. ill deſigned by its firſi 
founders, that in good hands would not do well 
enough; and ſtory tells us, the beſt in ill ones can do 
nothing that is great or good; witneſs the Jewiſh and 
Roman ſtates. Governments, like clocks, go from 
the motion men give them; and as governments are 
made and moved by men, ſo by them they are ruined 
too. Wherefore governments rather depend upon 
men, than men upon governments. Let men be good 
and the government can't be bad; if it be ill, they 
will cure it. But if men be bad, let the government 


be 


commonly called Narraganſet bay, nor by knights ſervice ; yielding and 
where ſaid river falleth into paying therefore to us, our heirs 


ſor, and 


the ſea, and on the north by the 


line of the Maſſachuſets plantation, 


and on the ſouth by the ſea, and 
in longitude, as the line of Maſla- 
chuſets colony running from eaſt 
to weſt (that is to ſay) from the 
ſaid 7 bay, on the eaſt, 
to the South Sea, on the weſt part, 


with the iſlands thereunto adjoin- 


ing together with all the firm lands, 
ſolls, grounds, heavens, ports, ri- 
vers, waters, fiſnings, mines, mi- 
nerals, precious ſtones, quarries, and 
all and finguter commodities, juriſ- 
dictions, royalties, privileges, fran- 
chiſes, pre-eminences, and heredi- 
taments whatſoever, within the ſaid 
tract, bounds, lands, and iflands 


- aforeſaid, or to them, or any of 


them belonging. To have and to 
hold the ſame, unto the ſaid go- 
vernor and company, their ſucceſ- 
aſſigns, for ever, upon truſt 
and for the uſe and benefit of them- 
ſelves, and their aſſociates, freemen 
of the ſaid colony, their heirs and 
aſſigns ; 10 be den of us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, as of our ma- 


- nor of Eaſt Greenwich, in free and 


common ſo ccage, and not ix capite, 


and ſucceſſors, only the fiſth 

of all the are of gold and filver, 
which from time to time and at all 
times hereafter, ſhall be there got- 
ten, had or obtained, in lieu of all 
fervices, duties and demands what- 
foever, to be to us, our heirs of 
ſucceſſors, therefore or thereout 
rendered, made; or paid, And 
laſtly, we do for us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, grant to the faid go- 
vernor and company and their 
ſucceſſors, by e preſents, that 
theſe our letters patents ſhall be 
firm, good, and effeCtual in the law, 
to all intents, conſtructions and 
purpoſes whatſoever, according to 
our true intent and meaning here- 
in before declared, as thall be con- 
ſtrued, reputed, and adjudged molt 
favourable on the behalf, and fot 
the beſt benefit and behoof of the 
ſaid governor and company, and 
their ſucceſſors, although expreſs 
mention, &c. In witneſs, &c. 


Witneſs the King, at Weſtminſter, 
the three and twentieth day of A- 


pril, 


Par Breve de Private Sigillo 
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be never ſo good, they will endeayour to warp and 
ſpoil it to their turn. 

I know ſome ſay, Let us have good 1 and no 
matter for the men that execute them: But let them 
conſider, That though good laws do well, good men 
do better: For good laws may want good men, and 
be aboliſhed or evaded by ill men; but good men, 
will never want good laws, nor fuffer ill ones. Tis 
true, good laws have ſome awe upon ill miniſters, but 
that is where they have no power to eſcape or aboliſh 
them, and the people are generally wiſe and good: 


But a looſe and depraved people (which is to the 
queſtion) love laws and an adminiſtration like them- 


ſelves. That therefore which makes a conſtitution, 
muſt keep it, viz. Men of wiſdom and virtue, qualities, 
that becauſe they deſcend not with worldy inheri- 
tances, muſt be carefully propagated by a virtuous” 


education of youth ; for which after ages will owe 
more to the care and prudence of founders and the 


ſucceſlive magiſtracy, than to their parents for their 
private patrimonies. 

Theſe conſiderations of the weight of government, 
and the nice and various opinions about it, made it 
uneaſy to me to think of publiſhing the enſuing frame 
and conditional laws, forſeeing, both the cenſures 
they will meet with from men of different humours 
and engagements, and the occaſion they may give of 
diſcourſe beyond my deſign. 

But next to the power of neceſſity, (which is a ſoli- 
citor that will take no denial), this induced me to a 
compliance, that we have (with reyerence to God and 
good conſcience to men) to the beſt of our ſkill, con- 
trived and compoſed the Frame and Laws of this go- 
rernment, io the great end of all government, yiz. To 
ſupport power in reyerence with the people, and to 

ſecure 
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ſecure che people from the abuſe of power; that they 


may be free by their juſt obedience, and the magi. 
ſtrates honourable for their juſt adminiſtration: For 
liberty without obedience is confuſion, and obedience 
without liberty is flayery. To carry this evenneſs is 
partly owing ta the conſtitution, and partly to the 
magiſtracy : Where either of theſe fail, government 


will be ſubject ro conyulfions ; but where both arc 


wanting; it muſt be totally ſubverted : Then where 
both meer, the government is like to endure.” Which 
I humbly pray, and hope GOD will pleaſe to make 


the lot of this of Penſilvauia. Amen. 


„ 


me F R A M T, &c. 


< To all 1 to whom theſe preſents ſhall come. 
Whereas King Charles the ſecond, by his letters pa- 
rents, under the great ſeal of England, for the conſi- 
deration therein mentioned, hatli been graciouſly plea- 
fed to give and grant unto me William Penn (by the 
name of William Penn, Eſq; ſon and heir of Sir Wil. 
liam Penn deceaſed) and ro my heirs and afligns for. 
ever, all chat tract of land, or province, called Penſyl- 
yania; in America, with divers great powers, pre- 
eminences, royalties, juriſdictions, aud authorities, ne- 
ceſſary for the well-being and government thereof: 
Now know ye, That fer the well-being and govern- 
ment of the ſaid province, and for the encouragement 
of all the freemen and planters that may be therein 
concerned, in purſuance of the powers afore- men- 
tioned, I the faid William Penn have declared, grant- 
ed, and confirmed, and by theſe preſents, for me, my 
heirs and aſſigns, do declare, grant and confirm unto 
all the freemen, planters and adyenturers, of, in and 


to the ſaid province, theſe liberties, franchiſes, and 
properties, 
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properties, to be held, enjoyed and kept by the free. 
men, planters and inhabirants of the faid province of 


Penſylvania for ever. 


- Imprimis. That the government of this province 
ſhall, according to the powers of the patent, conſiſt 


of the gorernor and freemen of the ſaid province, in 
form of a provincial council and general aſſembly, 
by whom all laws ſhall be made, officers choſen, and 
public affairs tranſacted, as is hereafter reſpectively 
declared. Thar is to fay, 

II. That the freemen of the ſaid province ſhall on 
the twentieth day of the twelfth month, which ſhall 
be in this prefent year one thoufand fix hundred eighty 
and two, meet and aſſemble in ſome fit place, of which 


timely notice ſhall be beforehand given by the gover- 


nor or his deputy, and then and there ſhall chuſe out 
of themſelves, ſeventy-· two perſons of moſt note for 
their wiſdom, virtue, and ability, who ſhall meet on 
the tenth day of the firſt month next enſuing, and al- 
ways be called and act as the provincial council of the 
faid province. 

III. That at the firſt choice of ſuch provincial coun- 
ell, one third part of the ſaid provincial council ſhall 
be choſen to ſerve for three years then next enſuing, 


one third part for two years then next enſuing, and 


one third part for one year then next following ſuch 
election, and no longer; and that the ſaid third part 
ſhall go out accordingly ; and on the twentieth day 
of the twelfth month as aforeſaid, yearly forever af- 
terward, the freemen in the ſaid province ſhall in like 
manner meet and affemble together, and then chuſe 
rwenty-four perſons, being one third of rhe ſaid num. 
ber, to ſerye in provincial council for three years: 
It being intended, that one third part of the whole 
provincial council (always conliſting, aud tg _ of 
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e perſons, as aforeſaid) falling off yearly, 
it ſhall be yearly ſupplied by ſuch new yearly elec. 
tions, as aforeſaid ; and that no one perſon ſhall con- 
tinue therein age than three years; and in caſe 
any member ſhall deceaſe before the laſt election du. 
ring his time, that then at the next election enſuing 
his deceaſe, another ſhall be choſen to ſupply his place 

for the remaining time he was to _ ſerved, and no 
Jonger. 

IV. That after the firſt ſeven years, every one of 
the ſaid third parts that goeth yearly off, ſhall be in- 
capable of being chofen again for one whole year fol. 

lowing: That fo all may be fitted for government, 
and haye experience of the care and burden of it. 

V. That the provincial council in all cafes and mat- 

ters of moment, as their arguing upon bills to be paſt 
into laws, erecting courts of juſtice, giving judgment 
upon criminals impeached, and choice of officers, in 
fuch manner as is herein after mentioned; nor leſs 
than two-thirds of the whole provincial council ſhall 
make a quorum: and that the conſent and approba- 
tion of two-thirds of ſuch quorum ſhall be had in all 
ſuch caſes and matters of moment. And moreover, 
that in all caſes and matters of leſſer moment, twenty 
four members of the ſaid provincial council ſhall make 
3 quorum, the majority of which twenty-four ſhall 

and may always dętermine in ſuch caſe and cauſes of 
leſſer moment. 

VI. That in this Wie council the governor, 
or his deputy, ſhall or may always preſide, and have 
a treble voice; and the ſaid provincial council ſhall 
always continue and fit upon its own adjournments 

and committees. | 

VII. That the governor and provincial council ſhall 


Prepare and propoſe to the general aſſembly hereafter 
mentioned, 
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mentioned, all bills, which they ſhall at any time think 
ft to be paſſed into laws within the ſaid province; 
which bills fhall be publiſhed and afſixed to the molt 
noted places in the inhabited parts thereof, thirty 
days before the meeting of the general aſſembly, in 
order to the paſſing them into laws, or rejecting of 
them, as the general aſſembly ſhall ſee meet. 
VIII. That the governor and provincial counciHhall 
take care, that all laws, ſtatutes and ordinances, which 
ſhall at any time be made within the ſaid province, be 
duly and diligently executed. | 25 
IX. That the governor and provincial council ſhall 
at all times have the care of the peace and ſafety of 
the province, and that nothing be by any perſon at- 
tempted to the ſubverſion of this frame of govern- 
ment. | 
X. That the governor and provincial council ſhall 
at all times ſettle and order the ſituation of all cities, 
ports, and market-towns in every county, modelling 
therein all public buildings, ſtreets, and market · places, 
and ſhall appoint all neceſſary roads and highways ia 
the province. | | 
XI. That the governor and provincial council ſhall 
at all times have power to inſpe& the management 
of the public treaſury, and puniſh thoſe who ſhall con- 
vert any part thereof to any other uſe, than what hath 


been agreed upon by the governor, provintial coun- 
cil, and general aſſembly. | 


XII. That the governor and provincial council ſhall 
erect and order all public ſchools, and encourage and 
reward the authors of uſeful ſciences and laudable in- 
ventions in the faid province. 

XIII. Thatfor the better management of the powers 
and ruſt aforeſaid, the provincial council ſhall from 
une to time divide itſelf into four diſtin and proper 
| committees, 
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committees; for the more eaſy adminiſtration of che af: 
fairs of the province; which divides the ſeventy-two 
into four eighteens, every one of which. eighteens 
hall conſiſt of fix out of each of the three orders or 
yearly elections, each of which ſhall have a diſtinct por. 
tion of buſineſs, as followeth : Firſt; a committee of 
plantations, to ſituate and ſettle cities, ports; and mar- 
' ket-towns; and highways, and to hear and decide all 
ſuits aud controvetfies relating to plantations. Se: 
condly; a committee of juſtice and ſafety, to ſecure 
the peace of the province, and puniſh the mal-admi- 
niſtration; of rhoſe who ſubvert juſtice to the preju- 
dice bf the public or private intereſt; Thirdly, a 
commirtee of trade and treaſury, who fhall regulate 
all trade and commerce according to law, encourage 
manufacture and country-growth, and defray the pub- 
lic charge of the province. And fourthly, a com- 
mittee of manners, education, and arts, that all wic- 
ked and ſcandalous lying may be prevented, and that 
youth may be ſucceſſively trained up in virtue and uſe- 
ful knowledge and arts: The quorum of each of 
which committees being ſix, that is; two out of each 
of che three orders or yearly elections, as aforeſaid, 

make a conſtant and ſtanding council of twenty-four 
which will haye the power of the provincial council, 

being the quorum of it, in all caſes not excepted in 
the fifth article; and in the ſaid commitres and ſtand- 
ing council of the province, the governor or his de- 
puty ſhall or may preſide as aforeſaid; and in the ab- 
ſence of the governor or his deputy, "if no one is by 
either of them appointed, the ſaid committees or coun- 
eil ſhall appoint a preſident for that time, and not 
otherwite; and what ſhall be reſolved at ſuch commit- 
tees, ſhall be reported to the ſaid council of the pro- 


vince, and fhall be by them reſolved and confirmed 
| before 
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before the ſame ſhall be put in execution; and that 
theſe reſpectide committees ſhall not fit at one and the 
ſame time, except in caſes of neceſlity. RE 

XIV. And to the end that all laws prepared by the 
governor and provincial council aforeſaid, may yet have 
the more full concurrence of the freemen of the pro- 
vince, it is declared, granted, and confirmed, That at 
the time and place or places for the choice of a provin- 
cial council as aforeſaid, the ſaid freemen ſhall yearly 
chuſe members to ſerve in a general aſſembly as their 
repreſentatives, not exceeding two hundred. perſons, 
who {tall yearly meet from the twentieth day of the 
ſecond month, which ſhall be in the year one thou- 
ſand fix hundred eighty and three following, in the 
capital town or city of the ſaid province, where du- 
ring eight days the ſeveral members may freely con- 
fer with one another ; and, if any of them ſee meet, 
with a committee of the provincial council (conſiſting 
of three out of each of the four committees aforeſaid, 
being twelve in all) which ſhall be at that time, pur- 
poſely appointed to receive from any of them propo- 


ſuls for the alteration or amendment of any of the 


ſaid propoſed and promulgated bills: And on the 
ninth day from their ſo meeting, the ſaid general al- 
ſembly, after reading over the propoſed bills by the 
clerk of the provincial council, and the occaſions and 


motives for them being opened by the governor or 


his deputy, ſhall give their affirmative or negative, 
which to them ſeemeth beſt, in ſuch manner as here- 
in after is expreſſed. But not leſs than 'two-thirds 
Hall make a quorumin the paſling of laws, and choice 
of ſuch officers as are by them to be choſen. 

XV. That the laws ſo prepared and propoſed as 


aforeſaid, that are aſſented to by the general aſſembly 


15 f 
tail be enrolled as the laws of the province, with this 
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vernment and laws of this province; and to the end 
there may be an univerſal ſatisfaction in the laying of 
the fundamentals thereof; the general aſſembly ſhall, 
or may for the firſt year, conſiſt of all the freemen of 
and in the ſaid province, and ever after it ſhall be 
yearly choſen as aforeſaid ; which number of two 
hundred ſhall be enlarged as the country ſhall encreafe 
in people, ſo as it do not exceed five hundred at any 
time : The appointment and proportioning of which, 
as alſo the laying and methodizing of the choice of the 
provincial council and general aſſembly in future times, 
moſt equally to the diviſions of the hundreds and coun- 
ties, which the country ſhall hereafter be divided in- 
to, ſhall be in the power of the provincial council to 
propoſe, and the general aſſembly to reſolve. 

XVII. That the governor and the provincial coun- 
cil ſhall ere& from time to time ſtanding courts of ju- 
ſtice, in ſuch places and number as they ſhall judge 
convenient for the good government of the ſaid pro- 
vince. And that the provincial council ſhall on the 
thirteenth day of the firſt month yearly, ele& and 
preſent to the governor or his deputy, a double num- 
ber of perſons, to ſerve for judges, treaſurers, ma- 
ſters of rolls, within the faid province for the year 
next enſuing ; and the freemen of the ſaid province 
in the county-courts, when they ſhall be erected, and 
till then in the general aſſembly, ſhall on the three and 
twentieth day of the ſecond month yearly elect and 
preſent to the governor or his deputy, a double nom- 
ber of perſons to ſerve for ſheriffs, juſtices of the 


peace, and coroners, for the year next enſuing; 2 
0 
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of which reſpective elections and preſentments, the 
governor or his deputy ſhall nominate and commiſ- 
ſionate the proper number for each office the third 
day after the ſaid preſentments; or elſe the firſt 
named in ſuch preſentment for each office, ſhall ſtand 
and ſerve for that office the year enſuing. 

XVIII. But foraſmuch as the preſent condition of 
the province requires ſome immediate ſettlement, and 
admitts not of ſo quick a revolution of officers; and to 
the end the ſaid province may, with all convenient 
ſpeed, be well ordered and ſettled, I William Pena 
do therefore think fit to nominate and appoint ſuch 
perſons for judges, treaſurers, maſters of the rolls, 
ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, and coroners, as are | 

molt fitly qualified for thoſe employments ; to whom #0 

I ſhall make and grant commiſſions for the ſaid offi- * 
cers, reſpectiyely, to hold to them to whom the ſame 4 
ſhall be granted, for ſo long time as every ſuch per- g 
fon ſhall well behave himſelf in the office or place to 4 
him reſpectively, granted, and no longer. And upon 
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the deceaſe or diſplacing of any of the ſaid officers, +0 
the ſucceeding officer or oflicers ſhall be choſen as a- 1 
foreſaid. t 4 

XII. That the general aſſembly ſhall continue fo 4.0 
long as may be needful to impeach criminals fir to be 1 1 


there impeached, to paſs bills into laws, that they ſhall 8 
think fit to paſs into laws, and till ſuch time as the go- 
vernor and provincial council ſhall declare that they | 
have nothing further to propoſe unto them for their A 
aſſent and approbation: and that declaration ſhall be f 
a diſmiſs to the general aſſembly for that time; which 5 4 
general aſſembly ſhall be notwithſtanding capable of bl 
aſſembling together upon the ſummoas of the provin- 
cial council, at any time during that year, if the ſaid pro- 
vincial council ſhall ſee occaſion for their ſo aſſembling. 
| XX. Tha 4 
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XX. That all the elections of members or repre- 
entatives of the people to ſerve in provincial council 
and general aſſembly, and all queſtions to be deter. 
mined by both or either of them, that relate to 
paſting of bills into laws, to the choice of officer; 
r0 impeachments made by the general aſſembly, and 
judgment of criminals upon fuch impeachments by 
the provincial council, and to all other caſes by them 
reſpectively judged of importance, ſhall be reſolved 
and determined by the baliot; and unleſs on ſudden 
and indiſpenſible occaſions, on buſineſs in provincial 
council, or its reſpective committees, fhall be finally 
determined the ſame day that it is moved. 

XXI. That at all times, when, and ſo often as it 
ſhall happen that the goveraor ſhall or may be an in- 
fant under the age of one and twenty years, and no 
guardians or commiſhoners are appointed in writing 
by the father of the faid infant, or that ſuch guardians 
or commiſſioners ſhall be deceaſed ; that during ſuch 
minority, the provincial council ſhall from time to time, 
as they Hall ſee meet, conſtitute and appoint guar. 
dians or commiſſioners, not exceeding three; one of 
which three ſhall preſide as deputy and chief guardian, 
during ſuch minority, and ſhall have, and execute, 

with the conſent of the other two, all the power of a 
governor, in all the public affairs and concerns of the 
ſaid province. | 

XXII. That as often as any day of the month men- 
tioned in any article of this charter, ſhall fail upon the 
firlt day of the week, commonly called the Lord's 

day, the buſineſs appointed for that day ſhall be de- 
ferred till the next day, unleſs in caſe of emergency. 

XXIII. That no act, law, or ordinance whatſoever, 
ſhall at any time hereafter be made or done by the g0- 


' yernor of this province, his heirs or aſſigns, or by the 
freemen 


ſreemen in the provincial council, or the general af. 
ſembly, to alter, change or diminiſh the form or effe& 
of this charter, or any part or clauſe thereof, withour 


the conſent of the governor, his heirs or aſſigns, and 
TS ſix parts of ſeven of the faid freemen in provincial 
nd council and general aſſembly. 
by XXIV. And laſtly, that I the ſaid William Penn, 
em for myſelf, my heirs and aſſigns, have ſolemnly declar- 
ed ed, granted, and confirmed, and do hereby ſolemnly 
en declare, grant, and confirm, That neither I, my 


heirs nor aſſigns, ſhall procure or do any thing or 
things, whereby the liberties in this charter contain- 
ed and expreſſed ſhall be infringed or broken; and if 
any thing be procured by any perſon or perſons con- 
trary to theſe premiſſes, it ſhall be held of no force or 


an eſſect. In witneſs, whereof, I the ſaid William Penn 
ing have unto this preſent charter of liberties ſet my hand 
ans and broad ſeal, this five and twentieth day of the ſe- 
act; cond month, vulgarly called April, in the year of our 
mes Lord one thouſand fix hundred and eighty- two. 

Jar - | WILLIAM PENN. 
x The following Laws were agreed upon in England, &c. 
lan, I. That the charter of liberties, declared, granted, 
ute, 


and confirmed the five and twentieth day of the ſecond 
month called April, 1682, before divers witneſſes, by 
William Penn, governor and chief proprietor of Pen- 
ſylvania, to all the freemen and planters of the ſaid 
province; is hereby declared and approved, and ſhall 
be for ever held for fundamental in the government 
thereof, according to the limitations mentioned in the 
faid charter. 
II. That every inhabitant in the ſaid province, that 
is or ſhall be a purchaſer of one hundred acres of land, 
or upwards, his heirs and aſſigns, and every perſon 
; whe 
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who ſhall have paid his paſſage, and taken up one 
hundred acres of land at one penny an acre, and have 
cultivated ten acres thereof; and every perſon that 
hath been a ſervant or bondſman, and is free by his 
fervice, that ſhall have taken up his fifty acres of land, 
and cultivated twenty thereof; and every inhabitant, 
artificer, or other reſident in the ſaid province: And 
pays ſcot and lot to the government, ſhall be deemed 
and accounted a freeman of the ſaid province: And 
every fuch perſon ſhall and may be capable of ele&. 
ing, or being elected repreſentatives of the people in 
provincial council or general aſſembly in the ſaid pro- 
VINCE, 

III. That all elections of members, or repreſenta- 
tives of the people and freemen of the province of 
Penſylvania, to ſerve in provincial council or general 
aſſembly to be held within the ſaid proyince, ſhall be 
free and voluntary: And that the elector, that ſhall 
receive any reward or gift, in meat, drink, monies, or 
otherwiſe, ſhall forefeit his right to ele&t; and ſuch 
perſon as ſhall directly or indirectly, give, promiſe, or 
beſtow any ſuch reward as aforeſaid, to be elected, 
ſhall forefeit his election, and be thereby incapable to 
ſerve as aforeſaid; and the provincial council and ge- 
neral aſſembly ſhall be the ſole judges of the regula- 
rity or irregularity of the elections of their own re- 
ſpective members. 

IV. That no money or goods ſhall be raiſed upon 
or paid by any of the people of this province by way 
of public tax, cuftom, or contribution, but by a law 
for that purpoſe made; and whoſoever ſhall levy, col- 
leR, or pay any money or goods contrary thereunto, 

thall be held a public enemy to the province, and a 
betrayer of the liberties of the people thereof 


V. That 


I 
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V. That all courts ſhall be open, and juſtice ſhall 
neither be ſold, denied, nor delayed. 

VI. That in all courts, all perſons of all perſuaſions 
may freely appear in their own way, and according to 
their own manner, and there perſonally plead their 
own cauſe themſelves ; or if unable, by their friend: 
And the firſt proceſs ſhall be the exhibition of the com- 
plaint in court, fourteen days before the trial; and 
that the party complained againſt may be firted for 
the ſame, he or ſhe ſhall be ſummoned, no 'lefs than 
ten days before, and a copy of the complaint deliyer- 
ed him or her, at his or her dwelling-houſe. But be- 
fore the complaint of any perſon be received, he ſhall 
ſolemnly declare in court, that he believes in his con- 
cience his cauſe is juſt. 

VII. That all pleadings, proceſſes, and records in 
court ſhall be ſhort, and in Engliſh, and in an ordina- 
nary and plain character, that they may be underſtood, 
and * ſpeedily adminiſtered. 

IT. That all trials ſhall be by twelve men, and as 
near as may be, peers or equals, and of the neigh. 
bourhood, and men without juſt exception; in caſes of 
life there ſhall be firſt rwenty-four returned by the 
ſheriffs for a grand inqueſt, of whom-rwelye at leaſt 
ſhall find the complaint to be true ; and then the 
twelve men, or peers, to be like wife returned by the 
ſheriff, ſhall have the final judgment, But reaſonable 
challenges ſhall always be admitted againſt the twelve 
men, or any of them. 

IX. That all fees in all caſes ſhall be moderate, and 
ſettled by the provincial council and general aſſembly, 
and be hung up in a table in every refpective eourt; 
and whoſoever ſhall be convicted of taking more, ſhall 
pay two-fold, and be diſmiſſed his employment, one 


moiety of which ſhall go to the party wronged. | 1 
X. Tbat | 


at 
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X. That all priſons ſhall be work - houſes for fellons, 
vagrants, and looſe and idle perſons ; whereof one 


ſhall be in every county. 
XI. That all priſoners ſhall be bailable by ſufficient 


ſureties, unleſs for capital offences, where the proot 
is evident, or the preſumption great. 

XII. That all perſons wrongfully impriſoned or pro. 
ſecured at law, ſhall have double damages againſt the 
- Informer or proſecuter. 

XIII. That all priſons ſhall be free as to fees, food, 
and lodging: 

XIV. That all lands and goods ſhall be liable to pay 
- debts, except where there is legal iſſue, and then all 
the goods, and one third of the land only. 

XV. That all wills in writing atteſted by two wit. 
neſſes, ſhall be of the ſame force, as to lands, as other 
conveyances, being legally proved within forty days, 
either within or wichout the ſaid province. 

XVI. That ſeven years quiet poſſeſſion ſhall give an 
unqueſtionable right, except in caſes of infants, luna- 
ticks, married women, or perſons beyond ſeas. 

XVII. That all briberies and extortions whatſo- 
ever, ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed. 

XVIII. That all fines ſhall be moderate, and ſaviag 
men's contentments, merchandiſe, or wainage. 

XIX. That all mariages (not forbidden by the law 
of God, as to nearneſs of blood and affinity by mar- 
riage) ſhall be encouraged ; but the parents or guar- 
dians ſhall be firſt conſulted, and the marriage ſhall be 
publiſhed before it be ſolemnized ; and it ſhall be ſo- 
lemnized by taking one another as huſband and wife, 
before credible witneſſes, and a certificate of the 
whole, under the hands of parties and witneſſes ſhall 
be brought to the proper regiſter of that , and 


ſhall be regiſtered i in his office. 
| XX 
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XX. And to prevent frauds and vexatious ſuits 
within the ſaid province, that all charters, gifts, grants, 
and conveyances of land, (except leaſes for a year 
or under) and all bills, bonds, and ſpecialties above 
five pounds, and not under three months, made in the 
ſaid province, ſhall be enrolled or regiſtered in the pub- 
lic 3 of the ſaid province, within the 
ſpace of two mopths next after the making thereof, 
elle to be void in law. And all deeds, grants, and 
conveyances of land (except as aforeſaid) within the 
ſaid province, and made out of the ſaid province, ſhall 
be enrolled or regiſtered as aforeſaid, within fix 
months next after the making thereof, and ſettling and 
conſtituting an enrollment office or regiſtry within the 
ſaid province, elſe to be void in law againſt all perſons 
whatſoever, | 

XXI. That all defacers or corrupters of charters, 
gifts, grants, bonds, bills, wills, contracts, and convey- 
ances, or that ſhall deface or falſify any enrolment, 
regiſtry or record within this province, fhall make 
double ſatisfaction for the ſame; half whereof ſhall go 
to the party wronged, and they ſhall be diſmiſſed 6f 
all places of truſt, and be publicly diſgraced as falſe 
men. 

XXII. That there ſhall be a regiſter for births, 
marriages, burials, wills, and letters of adminiſtration, 
diſtinct from the other regiſtry. | 

XXIII. That there ſhall be a regiſter for all ſer- 


vants, where their names, time, wages, and days of 


payment ſhall be regiſtered. 

XXIV. That all lands and goods of felonsſhall be liable 
to make ſatisfaction to the party wronged twice the va- 
lue; and for want of lands or goods, the felons ſhall 
be bondmen to work in the common priſon or work- 
houſe, or otherwiſe, till the party be ſatisfied. | 

Q.q XXV. 
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XXV. That the eſtates of capital offenders, as trai. 
tors and murderers, ſhall go one third to the next of 
kin to the ſufferer, and the remainder to the next of 
kin to the criminal. 

XX VI. That all witneſſes, coming or called to teſ. 
tify their knowledge in or to any matter or thing in any 
court, or before any lawful authority within the ſaid 
province, ſhall there give or deliver in their evidence 
or teſtimony by ſolemnly promiſing to ſpeak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, to the 
matter or thing in queſtion. And in caſe any perſon 
ſo called to evidence, ſhall be convicted of wilful falſe. 
hood, ſuch perſon ſhall ſuffer. or. undergo fuch da- 
mage or penalty, as the perſon or perſons againſt 
whom he or ſhe bore witneſs, did or. ſhould un- 
dergo; and ſhall alſo make ſatisfaction to the party 
wronged, and be publicly expoſed as a falſe witneſs, 
never to be credited in any court, or before any ma- 
giſtrate in the ſaid province. 

XXVII. And to the end that all officers choſen to 
ſerve within this province, may with more care and 
diligence anſwer the truſt repoſed in them, it is a- 
greed, that no ſuch perſon ſhall enjoy more than one 
public office at one time. 

XXVIII. That all children within this province of 
the age of twelve years, ſhall be taught ſome uſeful 
trade or ſkill, to the end none may be idle, but the 
poor may work to live, and the rich, if they become 
poor, may not want. 

XXIX. That ſervants be not kept longer than 
their time, and ſuch as are careful, be both juſtly and 
kindly uſed in their ſervice, and put in fitting equipage 
at the expiratien thereof, according to cuſt om. 

- XXX. That all ſcandalous and malicious reporters, 
backbiters, defamers, and ſpreaders of falſe news, 
whether againſt magiſtrates or private perſons, ** 
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be accordingly ſeverely puniſhed, as enemies to the 
peace and concord of this province. 

XXXI. That for the encouragement of the planters 
and traders in this province, who are incorporated in- 
to a ſociety, the patent granted to them by William 
Penn, governor of the ſaid province, is hereby ratified 
and confirmed. 

XXIII. — — 


XXXIII. That all factors or correſpondents in the 
ſaid province, wronging their employers, ſhall make 
ſatisfaction and one third over, to their ſaid employ- 
ers: And in caſe of the death of any ſuch factor or 
correſpondent, the committee of trade ſhall take care 
to ſecure ſo much of the deceaſed party's eſtate, as 
belongs to his ſaid reſpe ctive employers. 

XXXIV. That all treaſurers, judges, maſters of the 
rolls, ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, and other officers 
and perſons whatſoever, relating to courts or trials of 
cauſes, or any other ſervice in the government; and 
all members elected to ſerye in provincial council and 
general aſſembly, and all that have a right to elect ſuch 
members, ſhall be ſuch as profeſs faith in Jeſus Chriſt, 
and that are not convicted of ill fame, or unſober and 
diſhoneſt converſation, and that are of /2venty-one years 
of age at leaſt z and that all ſuch ſo qualified, ſhall be 
capable of the ſaid ſeveral employments and privileges 
as aforeſaid, 

XXXV. That all perſons living in this province, 
who profeſs and acknowlege the one Almighty and 
de cternal God, to be the Creator, Upholder, and Ruler 
Pag of the world; and that hold themſelves obliged in 
W conſcience to live peaceably and juſtly in civil ſociety, 
hall in no ways be moleſted or prejudiced for their re- 


(hall ligious 
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ligious perſuaſion or practice in matters of faith and 
. worſhip, nor ſhall they be compelled at any time to 
frequent or maintain any ee worſhip, place or 


miniſtry whatever. 
XXXVI. That according to the good example of 


the primitive Chriſtians, and the eaſe of the creation 
every jir/t day of the week, called the Lord's day, 
people ſhall abſtain from their common daily labour, 
chat they may the better diſpofe themſelves to worfhip 
God according to their underſtandings. 

XXXVII. That as a careleſs and corruptadminiſtra. 
tion of juſtice draws the wrath of God upon magi. 
ſtrates, ſo the wildneſs and looſeneſs of the people 
provokes the indignation of God againſt a country: 
Therefore, That all offences againſt God, as ſwearing, 
curſing, lying, prophane talking, drunkenneſs, drink. 
ing of healths, obſcene words, inceſt, ſodomy, rapes, 
whoredom, fornication, and other uncleanneſs, (not to 
be repeated) all treaſons, miſpriſions, murders, duels, 
felony, ſedition, maims, forcible entries, and other 
violences, to the perſons and eſtates of the inhabitants 
within this province; all prizes, ſtage-plays, cards, 
dice, May-games, gameſters, maſques, revels, bull. 
baitings, cock-ſightings, bear-baitings, and the like, 
which excite the people to rudeneſs, cruelty, looſe- 
neſs and irreligion, ſhall be reſpe&ively diſcouraged, 
and ſeverely puniſhed, according to the appointment 
of the governor and freemen in provincial council and 
general aſſembly; as alſo all proceedings contrary to 
theſe laws, that are not here expreſly made penal. 

XXXVIII. That a copy of theſe laws ſhall be hung 


up in the provincial council, and in public courts of 


juſtice: And that they ſhall be read yearly at the open- 


ing of eyery provincial council and general —_— 
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and court of juſtice; and their aſſent ſhall be teſtified, 
by their ſtanding up after the reading thereof. 

XXXIX. That there ſhall be at no time any altera- 
tionof any of theſe laws, without the conſent of the 
governor, his heirs or aſſigns, and fix parts of ſeven 
of the freemen, met in provincial council and general 
aſſembly. 

XL. That all other matters and things not herein 
provided for, which ſhall and may concern the public 
juſtice, peace or ſafety of the ſaid province; and the 
raiſing and impoſing taxes, cuſtoms, duties, or other 
charges whatſoever, ſhall be, and are hereby referred 
to the order, prudence. and determination of the 
governor and freemen in provincial council and 
general aſſembly, to be held from time to time in the 
faid province. 

Signed and ſealed by the governor and freemen 
aforeſaid, the fifth day of the third month, called 
May, one thouſand fix hundred and eighty-two. 


The boundaries granted by the charter of King 
Charles to William Penn and his heirs, are all that 
tract or part of land in America, with the iflandsthere- 
in contained, as the ſame is bounded on the eaſt by 
the river Delawar, from twelve miles diſtance north. 
wards of Newcaſtle town, unto the three and fortieth 
degree of northern latitude, but if the river ſhall not ex- 
tend fo far northward, then by the aid river, ſo far as 
it doth extend, and from che head of the faid river, the 
eaſtern bounds are to be determined by the Meridian 
line tobe drawn fromthe head of the ſaid river, untothe 
forty-third degree. The ſaid land to extend weſtward 
five degrees in longitude, to be computed from the 
aid eaſtern bounds, and the ſaid lands to be bounded 
on the north by the beginning of the three and forti- 

etk 
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eth degree of northern latitude, and on the ſouth by 
a circle drawnat twelve miles diſtance from Newcaſtle, 
northward and weſtward, unto the beginning of the 
fortieth degree of northern latitude, and then by a 
{trait line weſtward, to the limits above mentioned. 


It appears ſomewhat ſtrange in conſidering this as 
well as the other charters, how any ſovereign or par- 


liament in Europe could pretend to parcel out the 
lands of other people, by charters and patents, to their 
own ſubjects, without firſt purchaſing them of tlie 
original proprietors, or aſking their conſent, Wil. 
ham Penn ſeems to have been ſenſible of this abſurdity 
when he received his charter, becauſe he firſt pur. 
chaſed the lands of the natives before he claimed any 
right of poſleſſion. Had Penn conſidered his charter 
as giving an undoubred title tothe polleſſion of Pennſyl. 
vania, he had no occaſion to carry a price in his hands 
to the natives to pay them for a right of poſleſſion, 
His paying a ſmall price to the Indians, though it had 
the appearance of juſtice, didnot come up to that mea- 
fure of rectitude which the ſpirit of equity requires, 
EE gave Mr Penn the character of an honeſt man with- 
out being deſerving of it; for he oughtfirit to have made 
is purchafe from thoſe who had the lands to diſpoſe 
of, and then as a ſubje& of Great Britain ſolicited a 
charter of protection for ſuch conſiderations. as he 
could have agreed, for with the government. By 
receiving a charter before- hand, he undoubtedly ſup- 
poſed that the king was engaged to make good the 
contents of his patent; and if the natives had ſold the 
poſſeſſion to ſome other perſons belonging to ſome 
ther power before the arrival of Penn, it would have 
robably. been the occaſion of war and deſolation in 
the country. It cannot be doubted but that the na- 
fires had a right to diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions to thoſe 
who 
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who would give them moſt ; and ſuppoſe they had ſold 
them to the French or any other nation, it would 
have been no juſt reaſon for the government of Britain 
to have inſiſted to make good their promife to Mr 
Penn, or any other patentee.— But in cafes of this 
kind, juſtice and equity are ſeldom ſtrictiy purſued. 
Maryland is a proprietory colony, granted to Lord 
Baltimore, his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſaving the allegi- 
ance of the inhabitants, and the ſovereign dominion of 
the country. It is held by the ſame tenure as the 
caſtle of Windſor in the county of Berks, in free foc- 
cage, by fealty only. The proprietor has power to 
make laws, by the advice, and with the.conſent of the 
freemen and their deputies, and-power to execute the 
laid laws, provided that they are agreeable to reaſon, 
and not regugnant to the laws of England. The pro- 
prietor has the power of life and limb, freeholds, goods 
and chattels, without an aſſembly of the freemen; to 
make free all ſettlers in the ſaid province, both for 
the preſent and to come; to grant the ſaid ſettlers a 
liberty to trade, and to confer honours upon the in- 
habitants, with proper titles. In a word, this propri- 
etor has almoſt all the power of a ſovereign, and in 
one ſenſe he is ſuperior to the king ; for it is granted 
that no taxes ſhall be impoſed by the kings of Eng- 
land upon the inhabitants of this province. Maryland 
was at firſt ſettled with about 200 Roman Catholics, 
molt of them of good families; but the proprictory, 
with great wiſdom, introduced a general toleration 
for Chriſtians of all perſuaſions, a meaſure which tend- 
ed much to the flouriſhing ſtate of the colony. This 
colony, as well as Penfylvania, for a long time, had 
the honour of being unſtained with the difgrace of re- 
ligions perſecution ; and, as well as the other, free | 
from the calamities of war, offeuſive or defenſive, with | 

their | 
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their neighbours the Indians, with whom they lived 
in the moſt exemplary harmony: It happened once 
through miſtake in a war with the Indians, carried on 
againſt Virginia, that they made an incurſion into the 
territories of Maryland, but were ſoon ſenſible of their 
miſtake. The laſt war changed matters greatly, and 
the Indians, through the falſe inſinuations of the 
French, were inſtructed to laugh at their ancient al- 
1 The people of Maryland are of the ſame 
eſtabliſhed religion as thoſe in Virginia, that is of the 
church of England; but the clergy here are provided 
for in a much more liberal manner. The principal 
buſineſs of the people of Maryland, before the preſent 
war, was like thoſe of Virginia to cultivate tobacco, 
and the planters live in farms ſcattered up and down 
the country, and have their goods carried from them 
when ready, by ſhips which come to Cheſapeak bay, 
and the navigable rivers which run into it, The 
tobacco of this country is called Oroonoko, which is 
accounted ſtronger than that of Virginia, and is great- 
ly demanded in the eaſtern and northern parts of 
Europe, where it is even preferred to the ſweet ſcent- 
ed tobacco of James and York river in Virginia. 
About 40,000 hogſheads has been ſhipped in one 
year. In this colony, in the time of the laſt war, there 
were ſuppoſed to be 40,000 white inhabitants, and 
60,000 negroes. The profits ariſing from this colony 
and Virginia, to Great Britain were immenſe, and the 
government received great revenues therefrom. The 
provinces of Virginia and Maryland are ſuppoſed, in 
tobacco only, to haye exported in 1763, to the an- 
nual value of 768, oool. into Britain, This, at 81. 
per hogſhead, makes the number of hogſheads amount 
to 96, ooo. Of theſe it is computed that above 1 3,500 


hogſheads are conſumed in Britain, the duty on which, 
at 
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at 261. 18. per hogſhead, comes to 351,6751. the re- 
maining 82,500 hogſheads are exported by our mer- 
chants to the other countries of Europe, and their 
value returned to Britain. The value of this trade 
appears from the very recital thereof, —Andit may be 
added, that this ſingle branch employs 330 fail of 
ſhips, and 3960 ſeamen. This trade not only en- 
creaſed our wealth, but braced the ſinews of our 
ſtrength, and ought to have been carefully nouriſhed: 
for the good and advantage of the mother T, 
as well as that of the colonies. 
Carolina is a colony which was granted to ſome Eng- 
liſh noblemen in 1663. Theſe were Edward Earl of 
Clarendon, then Lord High Chancellor of England; 
George Duke of Albemarle; William Lord Craven; 
John Lord Berkley; Aer Lord Aſhley; Sir 
George Carteret: Sir William Berkely; and Sir John 
Colliton; who, according to the ſtile of the charter, 
being excited with a laudable and pious zeal for the 
propagation of the goſpel, begged a certain country 
in the parts of America, not yet cultivated and plant- 
ed, and only inhabited by barbarous people, who had 
no knowledge of God. Wherefore, the king granted 
them all that territory in his dominions in America, 
from the north end of the Iſland called Luke. Iſland, 
which lies in the ſouthern Virginian ſea, and within 
thirty-ſix degrees of north latitude; and to the weſt 
as far as the ſouth ſea; and ſo far ſoutherly as the river 
Matheo, which borders on the coaſt of Florida, and is 
within thirty-one degrees of north latitude; and fo 
veſt in a direct line, as far as the ſouth ſeas aforeſaid. 
This patent was accompanied with the uſual inveſti- 
tures of fiſheries, mines, power of life and limb, and 
other requiſites for territorial property. The ſtate of 
England at this time happened to be exceeding favour- 
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able for a ſettlement of this ſort. The diſſenters had 
undergone fome ſevere hardſhips, epiſcopacy was now 
reftored, and many ſober and well meaning Engliſh. 
men were far from being ſarisfied with the deſigns of 
the court. Some of the proprietaries themſelves were 
at beſt but very moderate favourers of the act of uni. 
formity ; and they very wiſely obzained a clauſe of 
toleration in their charter, by which the king granted 
the proprietaries full and free licenfe, liberty, and 
authority, by ſuch legal ways and means as they ſhould 
think proper to give unto ſuch perſon and perſons, in- 
habiting and being within the faid province, or any 
part thereof, who really in their judgements, and for 
conſcience ſake, cannot conform to the Inurgy, form 
and ceremonies of the church of England, and take 
and ſubſcribe rhe oaths and articles, made and eſtab. 
liſhed in that behalf, or any of them, ſach mdulgences 
and diſpenſations in that behalf, for, and during ſuch 
time and times, and with ſuch 3 and reſtric- 
tions as they ſhall think fit. 

The original conſtitutions, of which there were 
an hundred and twenty, proceeded upon the ſame plan 
of toleration, and are thought tobe ſuggeſted by Lord 

Aſhley, afterwards Earl of Shaftſbury, and penned by 
the great Mr Locke, an intimate friend of that noble- 
man. By ſeveral of theſe : ental articles and 
conſtitutions, it is provided,“ That ſince the natives 
of that place, who will be concerned in our planta- 
tions, are utterly ſtrangers to Chriſtianity, whoſe idol - 
atry, ignorance, or miſtake, give us noright to expell 
or uſe them ill; and that thoſe whoremoye from other 
Parts to plant there, will unavoidably be of different 
opinions concerning matters of religion, the liberty 


whezeof they will expect to have allowed chem; and 
| _ that 
Article 96, 201, 102, 106. 
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chat it will not be reaſonable for us, on that account, 
to keep them out. Therefore, that ſure peace may 
be maintained, amidſt the diverſity of opinions, and 
our agreement and compact with all men may be duly 
and faithfully obſerved, the violation whereof, upon 
whatever pretenee, cannot be without great offence 
to Almighty God, and ſcandal to the true religion 
which we profeſs: and alſo, the Jews, heathens, and 
other diſſenters from the purity of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, may not be ſcared and kept at a diſtance from 
it; but by having an opportunity of acquainting them- 
ſelyes with the truth and reaſonableneſs of its doctrines, 
and the peaceableneſs and inoffenſiveneſs of its profeſ- 
ſors, may, by good uſage and perſuaſion, and all thoſe 
convincing: methods of gentleneſs and meekneſs, ſuit- 
able to the rules and deſigns of the goſpel, be won 
over to embrace, and unfeignedly receive the truth. 
Therefore, the ſaid eonſtitutions provided for their 
liberty; but declared hat no perſon. above ſeventeen 
years of age, ſhould have any benefit or protection of 
law, which is not a member of ſome church profeſſion, 
having his name recorded in ſome one religious re- 
giſter. Theſe articles, which were ſigned by the 
proprietaries, are declared by the laſt article, to be 
the ſacred and unalterable form and rule of govern- 
ment in Carolina for ever. So far did the religious 
conſtitution of this colony proceed. 

As to the articles concerning the civil government 
of the colony, the firſt provides, that a palatine be 
choſen out of the proprietaries, who ſhall continue 
during life, and be ſucceeded by the eldeſt of the other 
proprietaries. This palatine ated as a preſident of a 
court, compoſed. of himſelf, and three other proprie- 
taries, and who were veſted with the execution of all 
the powers of the charter; and it is called the pala- 
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tine's court. Each member had a power of nomi- 
nating a deputy, who acted for him in Carolina, but 
according to his directions. The fundamental conſti. 
tutions require that there ſhould be three great he- 
reditary landholders in every county one called the 
landgrave, and the other called by the Indian name 


caciques. Their great aſſembly, or what has been 
called their parliament, was to conſiſt of the governor, 
the proprietaries and their deputies, and the com- 
mons; in imitation of the king, lords, and commons of 
Great Britain. The commoners were to be elective, 
like thoſe in England, by the freeholders of every 
county; and this aſſembly was to ſit in one houſe, once 
in every two years, and oftener, if need required; 
and the votes of the members were to be of equal 
weight. This government appears to have been too 
unweildy, and ſcarcely pr acticable for an infant colony 
to obſerye. It was overcharged with ſo many courts 
and forms, in one body politic, that the execution ap- 
pears to have been impracticable. It was upon the 
whole a fort of fœudal government, with ſome few 
exceptions. One thing in which it approached very 
near to the fœudal ſyſtem was, that the inhabitants from 
ſixteen to ſixty years of age, if called upon by the 
ſovereign power there, which was the great council, 
were obliged to take the field with proper arms. 
Every planter, if he did not buy ir off, was alſo to pay 
annually to his proprietary, one penny an acre of quit 
rent; and each county had one ſheriff, and four juſtices 

of the peace. | | | 
The ſettling this colony coſt the proprietaries at firſt 
large ſums of money; 44,000]. were expended in 
tranſporting inhabitants and cattle thither, and it Was 
long before the proprietaries received any return from 
their eſtates, All free perſons who came over were 
| ; to 
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to have fifty acres of land for themſelves; fifty for 


each man ſervant, and as many for each woman ſer- 
yant that was marriageable; and every ſervant after his 
or her ſervitude was expired, was deemed to be free, 


and 'ro have fifty acres, paying the quit rent of one 


penny an acre. But the proprietaries were careful 


where any of the coloniſts bought their quit rents, to 
except the mines and minerals, and quarries of pre- 


cious ſtones. In the year 1670, Colonel William Sayle 


was appointed governor of Carolina by the proprie- 
taries. At this time, the lands about Albemarle and 


Port-Royal Rivers as being moſt convenient for trade, 


were moſt frequented; but experience ſoon taught 


the coloniſts, that paſturage and tillage were neceſſary 


for their eſtabliſhment, ſo that Aſhly and Cooper 


rivers drew hitherto ſuch numbers, that their neigh- 
bourhood ſoon became the beſt inhabited part of the 
country. In 1661, Captain Halſtead arrived with a 


ſupply of proviſions of all kinds from the proprietaries 
in- England, who created James Carteret, Sir John 
Yeoman, and John Locke, Eſq; landgraves and 


caciques. At this time alſo ſome deviations were made 
from the original conſtitutions, It was diſcovered that 


the number of landgraves and caciques, required by 


the original conſtitution, were not to be found, and 


therefore a governor was named by the palatine. The 
council was to conſiſt of ſeven deputies of proprie- 
taries, as many choſen by the aſſembly, or as it was 


called, the parliament, and as many of the landgraves 
and.caciques. To thoſe were added all of them nomi- 
nated by the proprietaries; an admiral, a chamber- 


lain, chancellor, chief juſtice, ſecretary, ſurveyor, trea- 
ſurer, high ſteward, high conſtable, regiſter of births 
and burials and marriages, regiſter of writings, and 


marſhal of the admiralty. The quoram of the coun-. 


cil 
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citwas to conſiſt of the governor and ſix of the mem. 
bers, three of whom: were to be proprietary deputies ; 
and an aſſembly was compoſed of the governor, the 
deputies of the proprietaries, ten members to be 
choſen by the freeholders of Berkley county, and ten 
by thoſe of Colliton county; this number was to be 
enereaſed according to the encreaſe of the colony. 
I be firſt palatine of this colony was the Duke of 
Albemarle, who was ſuccceded by the Earl of Craven, 
in 167. At this time the proprietaries had conceiyed 
very ſanguine hopes of their :olony- for they ordered 
Captain Halſtead to fail up Aſhley river to make diſ. 
coveries; and the model of a very magnificent town 
was ſent over with him, to be built as the metropolis 
of che province. At ckis time the majority of the colo- 
niſts were diſſenters; but the promiſſing appearance of 
the colony invited over to it many of the old cavilier 
character, and others, whoſe irregular and libertine 
conduct and behaviour gave great ſcandal to the 
original planters, which in time produced a ſchiſm, 
ot rather a civil war in the colony. Sir John 
Yeoman ſneceeded Colonel Sayle as governor; but 
the diſorders af the calony encreaſed ſo much, that 
the Indians were abuſed, and though at that time 
very numerous in Carolina, were provoked to à war, 
in which much blood was ſhed, and many lives loſt on 
both ſides. Theſe imprudent proceedings would have 
proved fatal to the colony, had it not been for the 
wiſdom and prudence of the proprietaries; for their 
party, and that of the planters beſides, having the 
natives on their ſides, came often to blows; and one 
of the name of Culpepper was ſent over priſoner to 
England, whiere he was tried for high treaſon in 
Weſtminſter hall, for raiſing a rebellion in Carolina, 
but acquitted. Theſe unruly proceedings plainly 2 * 
5 : | ar 
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that nothing contributes more tothe peace and hap- 
pineſs of a people than the practical principles of pure 
and undefiled liberty. The Tory principles of cava- 
liers, which always will incline their votaties to ant 
at dominion, will ever be inimical to the peace and 
tranquility of ſociety ; whereas, juſt ideas of liberty 
make men grant as much freedom to others as they 
take to themſelves, and by that means they are 
ready to quarrel and fall out. | 

To put a period to thefe diſorders, or at leaſt to 
provide ſome remedy, the proprietaries choſe one Col. 
Weſt ro be their governor, and from his charaQter and 
behaviour he appears to have been a man of wiſdom, 
ſagacity, and courage. He found great licentioufneſs 
prevailing in the colony when he came to the govern- 
ment, parties riſen to a great height, and the Indian 
war not extinguiſhed, This new governor, by taking 
the popular fide, in a great meaſure cured the public 
divifions ſo much, that the parties united in repelliag 


the Weſtoes, an Indian nation who were very trouble- / 


ſome to the inhabitantz. In 1682 he held a parliament 


at Charleſtown, where ſcyeral good laws paſſed; and 


particularly an a& for highways, for ſuppreſſing 
drunkenneſs and profane ſwearing, for obſervation 
of the Eord's = and for ſettling the militia. 
Thoſe, and ſome other popular acts were diſpleaſing 
to che proprietaries; and Weſt, in 1683, was re- 
moved from his government, and was fucceeded by 

Joſeph Moreton, Eſq. a | 
The wiſdom of the proprietaries did not appear in 
this change of a governor, nor in the commiſſion which 
they ſent to appoint. and determine differences be- 
tween the Engliſh and the Indians of Carolina, The 
commiſſioners that were appointed for the purpoſe 
above mentioned were, Morice Matthews, William 
Fuller, 
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Fuller, Jonathan Fits, and John Boon, Eſqrs. Thoſe 

gentlemen were accuſed of unfair practices in their 
deciſions, and were ſoon diflolved. Though there 
were many diſcouraging circumſtances attended the 
colony at this time, yet it ſtill proſpered; and Charleſ- 
town was built and fortified in a very fine and inviting 
tuation, upon a rock between Aſhley and Cooper 
rivers. Three counties; thoſe: of Berkley, Craven, 
and Colliton, were laid out and divided into ſquares of 
12000'acres, proportioned to the ſhares held in them 
by the proprietaries; landgraves, and caciques. The 
coloniſts at this time carried on a trade with the In- 
dians, which the proprietaries did not at all approve 
of; for they wanted to engroſs this trade into their 
own hands; which rendered their authority leis re- 
ſpectable in the eſteem of the inhabitants. To anſwer 
their feveral purpoſes they frequently changed their 
governors, with little advantage to themſelves, and 
with little ſatisfaction to the coloniſts. Men who re- 
ſide in England, and are engaged in forming Utopian 
fchemes of wealth and riches, are ready to imagine, 
before they try experiments, that there is nothing to 
ſtand in the way of their imaginations and form their 
ſchemes of government, according to what they with to 
happen, rather than according to principles of certain- 
ty or real probability. Mr Weſt, who was again re- 
ſtored to his government, did not long continue; he 
became popular by doing good, and was envied by tie 
proprietaries. He was ſucceeded by James Colliton, 
Eſq; a Barbadoes gentleman, who was exceedingly 
unpopular. He and his friends attempted to alter the 
fundamental conſtitutions of che colony, and to ſubſti- 
tute other articles under che title of ſtanding laws, and 
temporary laws. This proceeding pleaſed none of 


che principal parties concerned, but was difagreeable 
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to both the proprietaries and the planters; ſo that Mr 
Colliton was not only depri ved of his office, but driven 
out of the colony. Upon the expulſion of Colliton, 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable gentlemen had the 
management of affairs, till a hew governbr was ap- 
pointed. Four governors ſucceeded one another in a 
ſhort period; the laſt of whom ſent notice to the pro- 
prietaries, that unleſs ſome of themſelves, or one in 
the character of proprietary, came among them with 
full power to ſettle all grievances; matters would never 
be put to rights: Upon this the Lord Aſhley, eldeſt 
ſon to the Earl of Shafiſbury, was choſen by the pro- 
prietaries to be governor: This as the famous author 
of the Characteriſtics, a. book, though condemned by 
many who uever were able to underſtand it, contains 
ſome as juſt and good reaſogings as is to be met with 
in moſt modern compoſitions... Lord Aſhleyꝰs conſti- 
tution not being ſuited to ſuch active ſcenes of life, he 
declined accepting of the government. It was at this 
time conferred upon Mr Archdale, who publiſhed an 
account of- Cacolina, to which the public, is iadebted 
tor the principal things we know of that aer at that 
time. ' 

Mr Archdale ſoon found that he had. more to do 
than he expected, and that he had a very difficult taſk 
to perform; but he behayed ſo well, and managed 
with ſo much prudence, diſcretion, and patience, that 
the aſſembly voted him an addreſs of thanks. There 
was at this time a good underſtanding between the 
government of Spain, and that of Great Britain; but 


it wasa common practice for the people of Jamaica and 


Barbadoes to buy Spaniſh Indians for ſlaves, who had 
been taken priſoners by other Indian ſavages. The 
Tammaſees were a nation under the protection of the 
Engliſh, though they had been formerly under that of 

88 the 
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the Spaniards. They had taken ſome priſoners from 
an Indian belonging to Spain. Mr Archdale, when he 
heard of this, imediately ordered the king of the 
Tammaſees to repairto Charleſtown with his priſoners, 
which he did, when Archdale commanded him to 
march vo St Auguſtine, where he was topreſentthem, 
with a letter to the Spaniſh governor. All which the 
lIadian prince moſt punctually obeyed; and Me Arch- 
dale received a very polite letter from the governor 
in return. This act of juſtice was the beginning of 
mutual good offices between the two nations; for the 
Spaniards ſoon after made the like return to the Eng- 
liſh governor of Carolina. KO1 820639114 
The Earl of Bath came at laſt to be Sulatine, Who 
was an enthuſtaſtic zealot for the church of England; 
his great ambition was to eſtabliſh that worſhip in 
Carolina, excluſive of all others; the fame doctrine 
being inforced in England by the bill againſt occaſional 
conformity. One Moor was at this time governor, a 
man tractable to the views of the palatine. His 
character in the hiſtory of that time is far from being 
amiable; he was poſſeſſed of a perſecuting ſpirit, 
which will, on all occaſions, raraiſh a man's character 
even ſuppoſe it had no other blots upon it. Though 
It never happens that a man truely good will ever per- 
ſecute others for conſcience fake. Moorſeems to have 
been a man void of all principle, as his after behavi- 
our teſtified; for upon the breaking out of the war 
with Spain, he carried on a ſlave trade, which diſ- 
graced both the proprietaries and himſelf. He fold 
the Spaniſh Indians to the Britiſh Iſlands, at a lower 
price than they could purchaſe African ſlaves, and by 
that means made a conſiderable advantage to himſelf. 
But his violence and injuſtice had almoſt proved the 


ruin of the colony. . 
0 
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Moor was ſucceeded by Johnſton, a- man of the 
ſame principles and temper, and carried on matters 
with great violence; under his government a bill was 
brought in to exclude all perſons from being choſe 
members of the commons houſe, who did not conform 
to the religious worſhip of the church of England. 
This was expreſsly comrary to the conſtitutions of 
the colony. By this law all diſſenters were diſquali- 
;hed, though legally elected, from fitting in the aſſem- 
bly, and the candidate who had the greateſt number 
of votes, after the diſqualified diſſenter was ſet a fide, 
was admitted. The diſſenters were now ſadly har- 
raſſed, by a ſet of tyrannical managers, and left with - 
out all redreſs, and many fooliſh and oppreſſive things 
were done, inconſiſtent, with the ſpirit of all good 


goxernment. Such was the madneſs of the Tories in 


that colony, that they proceeded from one thing to 


another till they broke their charter, and were obliged 
to ſutrender it into the hands of the queen in 1705. 


l is ſome what ſtrange, that in all governments where 
atyranny is carried on, they work its diſſolution in 
the end; and where liberty i is ſupported, that the 
weakeſt goyernments encreaſe, and at laſt flouriſh, 
From the many examples. of this, in the hiſtory of 
mankind, one would think that ſovereigns and rulers 
would learn to ſupport liberty for their own ſake, and 
that of their ſueceſſors, becauſe they have ſo many 
inſtances of the fall of empires and goyernments, when 
once they. began to introduce oppreſſion, One thing 
which, the oppreſſion of 'the palatine and governors 
produced was, a riſing of the Indians; whom they 


proceeded to oppreſs as well as the coloniſts. The 


power of the proprietgries was now ſunk to nothing, 
and ſo weak was their adminiſtration, that the coloniſts 
in Carolina were obliged to apply to the crown to 

| take 
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take them under its protection; which the goverument 
of England pretended implied à reſumption of their 
charter. The proprietaries found that they were not 
able to carry on the war againſt the Indians upontheir 
own bottom, they therefore reſolved to ſurrender their 
charter, which they accordingly did to a number of 
perſons in traſt for the crowunmꝛmg— 

It is plain that the arbitrary principles of the pro- 
prietaries andtheir managers, almoſt ruined the colony, 
and loft them their charter. There is ſomething of in- 

fatuation, for the moſt part, that attends people that 
graſp at unreaſonable dominion, for they never can tell 
whenthey haye enough, and ſtretch their power ſq 
far that they over reach themſelyes, The deſire of 
dominion over others is fweet to the moſt part of man- 
kind, but there is nothing in nature more unreaſonable, 
nor any thing that argues more a weakneſs of under- 
ſtanding than the deſire thereof. In proceeding through 
the hiſtory of the ſmalleſt colonies, we may ſee 
their ruin inſeperably connected with arbitrary 
government; and that whenever rhe ideas of liberty 
are loſt, proſperity ends, and confuſion begins. It is 
of no ſigniſication whether a few or many exerciſe 
tyranny, the effects will be the fame, and will always 
follow their cauſe. Civil and religious liberty are 
eſſential to all good goyernment; for there is in fat 
no government without them; they are the ſprings 
of both rational rule and obedience. Without 
theſe two ſprings all forms of government will be 
tyrannical, and all profeſſions of obedience hypocr iſy 
and diſſimulation. Unleſs men ſuppoſe themſelves free, 
they will never obey from the heart, and legiſlators 
have but a poor hold of mankind, when they rule 
them only by principles of fear, This may reſtrain 


ſome fromacts of violence, but it will never ſtimulate 


men 
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to great and noble actions. There is not a great 
action recorded in the whole hiſtory of ſlavery, ſince 
the creation of the world. 

- Atthough in this and the two preceding years, very 
little was done in parliament concerning American 
affairs, yet the progreſs of the miniſtry, and the court 
party in parliament, became more and more alarming 
to the friends of liberty in the Britiſh empire, The 
moſt ſacred rights of private property, which had been 
ſecured by royal patent, confirmed by the ſanftion of 
parliament, were now confirmed by a junta of mini- 
ſterial puppets, who ated at the nod of the political 

commander in chief, The Eaſt India company, whom 
experience had convinced of the infidelity of their ſer- 
yants in the eaſtern parts of the world, hadderermined 
to ſend out ſome friends whom they could confide 
in, ia the character of ſuperviſors, to rectify paſt abuſes, 
and to direct the affairs of the company in time coming, 
till things were; put into ſuch oder as the i intention _ 
their iaſtitution require. 

.. I Though the company had 1 alen! in me mea- 
* into the hands of adminiſtration, and their affairs 
came under the cognizance of parliament, as early as 

the year 1767, yet nothing had been done all this 

time towards their regulation and ſeitlement, except 
the reſtricting of their dividends, reſcinding their acts, 

and the obtaining from them, without any viſible e- 

quivalent, immenſe ſums of money, which were far 

beyond their abilities. No order was taken ſuited to 
the change in their condition and circumſtances, for 
the regulation and government of their new acquiſi- 
tions; nor any new powers lodged in their hands to 
counterbalance the vaſt truſts which they were now 
under a neceſſity of repoſing in their ſervants; nor to 
reſtraia or preyent thoſe evils which ordinarily attend 

the 
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tho ſudden tranſuion from the direction of a counting 
houſe, to the government of an extenſiye territory. 
Theſe diſorders had been viſihle for ſome time paſt 
and if goyernment had merely intended the welfare of 
the.company,they would haye applied the benevolent 
influence of their power, as {gon as they perceived the 
riſe and progreſs of alias evil, which theynow conſiger- 
ed to be ſo imminenti and of ſuch-a; dangerous nature. 
It was alledged that government had voluntarily per- 
mitted theſe diſorders to go on, that by ſuffering the 
company to render themſelves odious and nidiculous, 
through the miſconduct of their ſervants, an handle 
might be made thereof, to ſhew its incapacity of go- 
verning ſuch large poſſeſlions, and to prepare the na- 
tion for the changes that were intended to ſucceed. 
Whether this allegation was true or falſe, it is certain 
that the bad adminiſtration in India, with all its conſe- 
quences, were ſuffered to paſs unnoticed; and it is 
manifeſt in the tranſactions of the year 1772, that 
though the affairs of the company were alluded to, 
at the opening of the ſeſſions, in the ſpeech from the 
throne, they were notwithſtanding ſuffered to lie orer 
till near the cloſe thereof, when a bill was brought in 
by the depuiy chairman, for enlargiug the controul- 
ing powers of the company, with reſpect to their ſer- 
voants, in the caſtern parts of the world. Ibis bill 
However came to nothing. But a, member in the 
king's ſervice; not indeed connected with the miniſtry, 
waether with or without their advice, at length rouſed 
their attention to this obj ect. This gave riſe to a 
ſelect committee, which was armed with full powers 
for all purpoſes of hatch concerning the officers of 
the company. 
The whole company were now greatly alarmed, 


and not only dreaded the rigour of an enquiry, — 
| f 4 0 rom 
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g from late experience were too ſenſible of therinefit- 
: cacy of charters for their protection, in a diſpute 
ſt wherein government found it for the ſervice of their 
1 purpoſes of power, to ſet them aſide. In a ſenate where 
* the majority are under the influence of an omnipotent 
E miniſtry; no former rights and privileges are ſafe and 
* fecure ; for yes or no, will, in ſuch an aſſembly, ſex 
4 aſide the very conſtitutional rights of an empire. 
* Charters granted to incorporated bodies of people, 
4 confirmed ' by the legiſlature, are certainly. as legal 
55 tenures for holding rights and poſſeſſions, as any deeds. 
c that cam be deviſed; and cannot juſtly be infriuged by 
0 public authority, unleſs the poſſeſſors are guilty of ſuch 
* crimes, as legally deprive them of the rights of other 
. ſubjects: But When it is admitted to be a maxim of 
In government, that future parliaments may reverſe the 
* conſtitutĩonal deeds of former legiſlatures, for reaſons 
4 of ſtate or conveniency, there are no rights which any 
* ſubjects can poflets, but what ate 1 5 
D, and vneertain, - 
> The Eaſt India company forefars the ſtorm that waz 
'r gathering faſt, and would, unleſs provided againſt, at 
MN laſt burſt upon their heads. They therefore endea- 
l voured to prevent its effects by the beſt meaſures and 
A methods they could deyiſe. It was propoſed, during 
ill the receſs of parliament, to ſend out a new commiſſion 
IC of ſuperviſion, with full powers to regulate all the 
＋ company's affairs abroad. This was a ſubject that took 
d up much time, it being not lefs difficult to agree upou 
* the perfons who were to be appointed to an office of 
fs ſo great importance, than upon the extent of the 
of powers with which they were to be intruſted. They 
at laſt agreed upon ſending fix gentlemen for the pur- 
d, poſe intended, and a general officer of high rank aud 
n character, who had commanded with great honour in 


the 
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the American war. All theſe conſented to go out at 
head of the ſuperviſion.— But before matters 
ould be fully adjuſted and brought into execution, 
the meeting of parliament put amend to the deſign, 
A ſelect committee, as well as a committe of ſecrecy, 
was appointed for examining the company's affairs, 
which' were careful to ſtate them in ſuch a point of 
view as greatly expoſed both the company and its ſer- 
vants, and excited a general indignation againſt them, 
Thoſe enquiries, and the proceedings of parliament 
in conſequence thereof, were upon the whole arbitrary 
and illegal, as the Eaſt India company was reſtrained 
from the management and direction of its own proper. 
ties, without any juſt reaſon aſſigned for applying ſuch 
an incapacitating authority. What appeared ex- 
ceedingly unreaſonable was, that though the miniſtry 
acknowledged that the company's affairs were in a 
very confuſed ſituation in Bengal, yet they wanted to 
reſtrain them from ſending out ſuperviſors to rectify 
thoſe errors and abuſes, which were ſo much com- 
Plained of. This was confidered as an high degree 
of oppreſſion, and viewed in the light of a deſign 
to make the company ſubſervient to the ends of 
government, to all intents and purpoſes. The argu- 
ments that were uſed on this occaſion in parlia- 
ment, will ſpeak beſt for themſelves, and they ſhall be 
given nearly in the ſame words as they were delivered. 
«© The plea of diſtreſs was examined, and alledged 
to be only temporary, by a deficiency of preſent caſh 
bat it was inſiſted, that in point of ſolvency, the com - 
pany was in the higheſt degree of credit. That the 
miniſter himſelf had admitted this fact. That the 
groſs abuſes committed in India, had rendered it ne- 
ceſſary, to appoint a ſet of gentlemen, in whom the 


confidence of the company, whoſe intereſt was at 
, | | ſtake, 
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ſtake, was placed to reform thoſe abuſes and regulate 
their affairs; by whole interpoſition, notwithſtanditig 
the expence, vaſt ſums miglit be, and probably would 
be ſaved to the company; that it was a new ſyſteni of 
conduct, as well as a new mode of argument, that be- 
cauſe people were diſtreſſed, they ſhould not be 
permitted to take proper meaſures to tetrieve their af. 
fairs; that this was a propoſal for an 2x ot facto law, and 
was to reſtrain the company from doing what was al- 
ready legally done; that the report was founded upon 
a falſe principle, the alledged motive being to preſerve 
the company from a farther embaraſſment in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of their affairs, by their running into an ex- 
traordinary expence;. whereas the expences of the 
ſuperviſion, were to be paid, and paid only, out of 
the ſavings which it might be productive of in India, 
and could have no poſſible effect on their preſent diſ- 
treſſes at home. That the company, notwithſtanding 
the full powers with which they were legally furniſhed, 
for the management of their internal affairs, and the 
appointment of their ſervants, had ſhewn ſo great an 
attention and deference to parliament, that though the 
ſupetviſors were appointed, and the gentlemen in 
readineſs to depart, they had already ſuſpended the 
commiſſion, otily upon hearing that the houſe had be- 
gun an enquiry into their affairs, and were determin- 
ed it ſhould not take place, till the iſſue of that en- 


quiry. That the report ſtrikes at the very charter 


and conſtitution of the company; was unprecedented, 
and unparliamentary; and it was hoped would be diſ- 
miſſed, in ſuch a manner as ſhould vindicate the honour 
of the houſe, and prevent ſuch attempts for the 

future. | 
In anſwer to theſe arguments the miniſter declared, 
that no hoſtile intentions whatever, were- canceived 
Tt againſt 
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againſt the company; that it was the intention of par- 
liament, and the great wiſh of adminiſtration, to render 
it a great and glorious company, and to ſettle it upon 
the moſt permanent foundation; but that they were 
entering into a very expenſive commilion, at a time, 
that from their former miſconduct, their diſtreſſes were 
ſo great, as to put them under the neceſſity of apply- 
ing to the public for a loan of money, and that they, 
owed conſiderable arrears to government; that it was 
undoubtedly the duty of parliament to preſerve them 
from ruin; that the committee which had been ap- 
pointed by the houſe to inſpect the affairs of the com- 
pany, have judged it expedient that a reſtraint ſhould 
be laid upon them in reſpe&to that meaſure, and that 
as no reſtraint could poſſibly be laid but by act of par- 
liament, it was neceſſary to bring in a bill for that pur- 
poſe. Doubts were alſo raiſed in the debate(though 
no more than doubts) whether the company could 
legally iſſue ſuch a commiſſion. If they could, it was 
aſſerted, that the company could not give their com- 
miſſioners proper and effectual authority without the 
aid of parliament ; nor were they, under whoſe go- 
vernment all thoſe abuſes had ariſen, in the leaſt equal 
to the correction of them. | 
In order to elude the preſent temper, and to pre. 
vent the eſtabliſhment of a precedent ſo fatal to their 
rights, two gentlemen who were directors of the India 
company, and then in their places as members, offered 
to pledge themſelves to the houſe, that the ſuſpenſion 
ſhould not be taken off, nor the ſuperviſor ſuffered 
to depart, until ſuch a progreſs was made in the pre- 
ſent enquiry, as ſhould afford full ſatisfaction, both 
with reſpect to the ſtate of their affairs, and the pro- 
priety of the meaſure, 


This 
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This propoſal was rejected. It was ſaid, that though 
the company might for the preſent have reſolved to 
ſuſpend the departure of the ſuperviſors, nothing but 
an act of parliament cculd make that reſolution effec- 
tual; that they might reſcind on one day, their own 
reſolutions or meaſures of the preceding; that the 
opinion or, promiſes of the whole court of directors, 
could afford no ſecurity in this reſpect, as the direc- 
tion was inferior to the general courts, where their 
acts were liable to be oyer-ruled by the proprietors; 
and that an advantage might be taken during the 
Chriſtmas receſs, of ſending the ſupervifors far out of 
the reach of parliament. That this bill was no inva- 
ſion of any charter, it was only an act to prevent a 
poſſible evil; to prevent the company from crowning 
all their former extravagance, by entering into an un- 
neceſſary and ruinous expence, when they were juſt 
upon the brink of bankruptcy, 

On the other ſide, the whole meaſure, as well as 


the unconſtitutional nature of the committee from 


which it origmated, were condemned in the moſt ſe. 
yere and pointed terms. It was ſaid to be neither 
more nor leſs, than a bill to ſuſpend the laws of the 
land; that it was ſubverſive of rights, which the com- 
pany not only enjoyed by charter, but had purchaſed 
from the public, for high and valuable conſiderations. 
That it diſgraced the dignity of parliament, by a wan- 
ton exertion of authority, without a motive; that too 
many complaints were already loudly and publicly 
made, that every miniſterial job was adopted as ſoon 


as propoſed, without regard to reaſon, argument, or 


conſequences, whereby the reſpect, and confidence, ſo 
eſſential to the nature of parliament, were. ſunk. to a 


degree that could ſcarcely be paralleled in the worſt 
of times, That adminiſtration had found out an ad- 


mirable | 
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admirable method of rendering the company great 
and glorious; they began, by plundering them, under 
the name of an agreement, of above two millions, and 
now put the laſt hand to the work, by taking advan- 
tage of the diſtreſs principally cauſed by that plynder, 
to deprive them of their charter, and overthrow their 
conſtitution: firſt they tempt and terrify them into a 
ruinous extravagance of grants and dividends, and 
then as a puniſhment, depriye them of whatever this 
extravagance had lefr. That indeed the miniſter was 
laviſh in his declarations of his friendly intentions to- 
wards the company and theſe declarations mult be 
conſidered as a full compenſation for every thing they 
ſuffered. It was farther ſaid, that this bill muſt be 
productiye of the moſt fatal conſequences with reſpect 
to the other funds, and put an end to all confidence in 
the public faith; and it was aſked with great bitter- 
neſs, what ſecurity there could be in a coyntry, where 
the royal charters, repeatedly ratified and confirmed 
by acts of parliament, could give no permanent eitab- 
liſhmeut to property. That the argument of expence 
was a mere pretext to cover worſe deſigns, That it 
was addinitted ſome ſort of ſuperviſion was neceflary 
and the objection of expence was equally applicable 
to any ſort of ſuperviſion. As to the want of powers, 
it was faid, that if there was any defect of that fort in 
the, company's charter, they might be given with equal 
effect to the commiſſioners who are legally appointed, 
and without any violation of the cights or charter of 
the company.  _ | 
To theſe and many other ſtrictures, the diſtrefſes 
and extravagance of the company, the neceflity of 
obſerving the ſtricteſt ceconomy in their affairs, to- 
gether with a due regard for their welfare, which was 


ſo intimately connected with that of the ſtate, and * 
| ju 
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juſt attention to the ſecurity of their creditors, wers 
deemed in general ſufficient anſwers ; it was alſo in- 
ſiſted on, that this meaſure was no invaſion of their 
rights ; and that if it had, the legiſlature had an un- 
queſtioned right to interfere, to prevent their running 
headlong to ruin. Upon a diviſion, the queſtion was 
carried by a great majority, being ſupported by 114 
votes, againſt 43 only, who oppoſed the bringing in 
of the bill, 2 7 

In the farther progreſs of this bill, apetitios, couch. 
ed in the ſtrongeſt terms, was preſented againſt it by 
the India company; and ſeyeral of their ſervants, con- 
ſiſting of the examiner of the records, the auditor of 
Indian accounts, the accountant general, and the 
{uperintendant of the cuſtom-houfe accounts, were 


examined, by the company's defire, at the bar of the 


houſe of commons, in order as well to ſhew a true 
ſtate of their affairs, as the miſconduct and diſobedience 
of their ſervants abroad, and the conſequent neceſſity 
of the ſuperviſion. In the courſe of theſe examina- 
tions jt appeared, that the exorbitances and oppreſſions 
ſtill continued to be committed by the company's ſer- 
vants in India. Through their own imprudence, in 
aſking needleſs or improper queſtions, a full ſhare of 
thoſe charges, were brought directly home, to ſome 
of thoſe gentlemen who were then ſitting in the houſe. 

It appeared, that ſince the year 1765, the company's 
expences had encreaſed, from 700,000l. to the enor- 
mous ſum of 1,00, oool. annually. It alſo appeared, 
that government had received by the nett duties, the 
indemnity upon tea, and the ſtippulated 400, oool. little 
lefs than two millions annually from the company. 
That the latter had loſt by rhe indemnity agreement, 
from its firſt commencement, at leaſt one million; of 


which 700,000, went to govenment, and the remain- 
der 


| 
| 
| 
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der to the purchaſers. It was alſo ſhe wn, that govern. 
ment had proſited, extraordinarily, by the company, 
within the laſt five years, to the vaſt amount of 
2,395,000. viz. by the produce of the annual ſtipulat- 
ed fam, 2, 200, oool, and by the increafe- of the 


revenue, compared on a medium with the five pre- 
ceding years, 1, 18 ,, oool. That the whole of the 


company's recei pts of dividend during the ſame 


period, ſcarcely amounted to 900,000l. more than 
ſix per cent upon its capital, which was the ' loweſt 
rrading dividend that had ever ern made during tue 
moſt expenſive and eren war. It appeared upon 
the whole, that the company's mevenneile profits dur- 
ing the above period, amounted on an average, to 
464;000l; annually, which would have afforded a 
dividend of twelve and a half per cent; ſo that while 
government profited to the great amount we have men- 
tioved the company and proprietary, inſtead of bene- 
ficing a fingle ſhilling, loſt conſiderably of the dividend, 
which the profits on their trade, only, would have 
afforded. Thence they argued, chat far from being 
delinquents, their merits with the public were un- 
paralleled by any example, That the abuſes com- 
mitted by their ſervants, were ſuch as they could not 
prevent, becauſe they could not foreſee; that when 
they were known, they endeavoured by reiterated 
arders from home to correct them; that they had 
prepared various commiſſions for that purpoſe; one 
under Lord Clive; a ſecond, which had been unfor- 
tunately loſt; and a third, which contrary to their 
rights, was now propoſed to be reſcinded. They con- 
tended, that parliament could not take this ſtep, as be- 
ing contrary to public faith. The matters of fact in 
the petition, were ſtated by the evidence with clear- 
neſs and preciſion. I haye been the more * 
155 ar 
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lar in this detail, as it will undoubredly excite the-ad- 
miration of future ages to conſider the power and 
opulence, which had been once in the poſſeſſion of 
2 company of Engliſh merchants. 

A ſecend report had been made during this time 
by the ſecret committee, which contained a long 
ſtatement of the company's affairs; of their debts, 
credits, and effects, both at home and abroad. It was 


objected that this piece was ſo overloaded with figures 
and accounts, and fo full of intricacies, that it couid 
* afford but little information, (except what was taken 
1 for granted from the groſs ſums) within the narrow 
. time that ſuch information could be neceſſary, with 
) reſpe&to the preſent bill. This ſtate of their affairs, 
a was conſidered by the company and its friends, as a 
2 very unfayourable, if not unfair, repreſentation 'of 
* them; and drew many ſtrictures upon the committee, 
e the darkneſs of its proceedings, and the doubtful in- 
, formation that could be obtained through ſuch a me- 
0 dium. It was again lamented, that a fair and open 
9 enquiry had not been carried on, according to the 
| happy genius and ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution; by 
1 which every gentleman would have had an opportuni- 
JE ty, of founding his opinion upon matters as they -ap- 
n peared to himſelf, and of requiring ſuch explanations 
d as he thought neceſſary; that the time unavoidably 
d ſpent in ſuch an inveſtigation, would afford leiſure for 
n cool deliberation, and for digeſting, in ſome degree, 
r- the ſeveral parts of ſuch complicated matter? where- 
ir by random opinions and haſty reports, framed in a 
n- hurry, and without a poſſibility of ſeeing all the ſides 
e. of the ſubje&, would be precluded; and at the fame 
in 


time, the parties concerned, would have an equitable 
opportunity of attending to their refpe&ive - intereſts, 
eleat ing updoubrful points, rectifying miſtakes, and 
the 
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the ſatisfacion of knowing the ground upon which 
meaſures were to be founded, in WHORE conſequences 
they were ſo deeply affected. ESE 

On the other hand it' was urged, ON the commit- 
iee hat acyuirted itfelfofits traſt with the moſt dil. 
tinguiſhed fidelity; and diſpatched and had gone 


through ſo complicated a buſineſs in leſs time than 


could be expected; which could not have been done, 
if the committee had been open, alid ſubject to debate 


on the ſeveral articles. That it is #6 wonder, that 
matters of acchunt in ſuch a buſineſt ſhould appear to 


| produce different concluſions, according to the differ- 


ent manner of viewing and ſtating them: But unleſs 
direct falſification, were proved; the houſt muſt ne- 
ceffarily abide by the ſtatement of thoſe whom they 
had choſen for the purpoſe; _ - 

Upon the third reading of the bil [edunſel was 
heard in behalf of the company, after. which great de- 
bates aroſe: It was advanced by the oppoſers of the 
bill, that as the company's legal tight to the appoint- 
ment of all its own ſervants, and to the entire manage. 
ment and regulation of its internal affairs, had been 
ſo clearly proved as not to admit of a queſtion, and 
that the rapacity, miſconduct, and diſobedience, of the 
ſervants in the preſidencies abroad, was ſo notorious 
as to be allowed on all hands, no reaſonable objection 
could now lie to the exerciſe of that right, when its 
expe dieney, and even neceſſity, were ſo evident; and 
that as every delay in the preſent circumſtances, mult 
be ruinous in the higheſt degree to the company, and 
proportionally prejudical to the nation; it was to be 
hoped, that no farther oppoſition. would be made, to 
the carrying of the commiſſion of ſuperviſion into im- 


mediate execution, and that the preſent bill would be 
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A. D. 173. 
rejected, as founded upon falſe principles, and of an 


unconſtitutional and dangerous tendency. 
To this it was anſwered, that the evidence given at 


the bar, and the arguments oppoſed by the counſel 


apainſt the bill, contained the ſtrongeſt reaſons that 


could poſſibly have been brought to ſhow the urgent 


neceſſity of its being paſſed. That they fully demon- 
ſtrated the evils in India to be of ſuch magnitude, 
that nothing leſs than the legiſlature could reform 


them ; that no powers could be granted to the ſuper- 


ridogs competent to the remedy of ſuch enormities 
that the commiſſion was beſides faulty in its principles, 
as the governors and counſels in the reſpective pre- 
ſidencies in India, were joined in power by it, with 
the ſuperviſors who were ihtended to be ſent from 
England; that as the number of the former was per- 
manent, they muſt ſoon, by death or ſickneſs, become 
a majority; that by this means, the capital offenders, 
who were the authors of all the evils complained of, 
would become the judges of their own crimes, and 
the redreſſers of their own oppreſſions ; was it then 
by men, who had long rioted with the moſt unrelent- 


ing cruelty in the diſtreſſes of their miſerable fellow- 


creatures, that juſtice was to be reſtored to her proper 
courſe, and the miſchiets which their iniquities cauſed 
were to be removed; 

That the legiſlature had a ſupreme controuling 
power, to which all muſt, and ought to ſubmit ; that 
this power could never be applied with greater pro- 
priety, or benefit, thaa in the preſent inſtance, when 
the welfare and ſecurity of many millions, and the pre- 
ſervation of great countries and revenues depended 
upon its exertion. That laws, as well as charters, 
muſt ſubmit to a change of times and ſeaſons, and mult 
be altered, modelled, or repealed, as circumſtances, 
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and the nature of things require; that it could 
never have been intended at the time of granting 
the company's charters, to give them a power of 
legiſlation over great countries, in which it was not 
poſlible to be ſuppoſed they ever could have any other 
'footing, than a permiſhon to trade as inmates and 
ſtrangers. That India affairs were now under the 
_ conſideration of parliament, and while matters were 
in this ſuſpence, it would be abſurd to allow the com- 
pany to proceed on their own bottom, and to fnatch 
the buſineſs out of their hand: either there was, 
or there was not o:caſion for the interpoſition of par- 


liament; if there was, how could the company pre- 


tend to act iudependant of them, after they had ap. 
plied for relief to the miniſter? if there was not, why 


did they apply? 


On the other ſide it was obſerved, thar 11 


ry interpoſition had hitherto been attended with very 
little advantage to the company. That the laſt par- 
liament had undertaken, in the year 1767, the regu- 
lation of their affairs, and after ſpending the greater 
part of the ſeſſion upon that buſineſs, the reſult was, 
the extortion of a vaſt ſum of money from the company 
without an equivalent, and the leaving their affairs to 
ſhift for themſelves, without the ſmalleſt regulation; 
that their affairs had fince continued open to parlia- 
ment, without any thiag being done, but the making 
or renewing of bargains for the benefit of government, 
without the ſmalleſt attention to that bf the company; 
that a ſelect committee had been appointed in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, which had continued its fittings through- 
out the ſummer, and it was not pretended that the 
company had reaped any advantages from them; and 
that a ſecret committee had newly ſtarted up, the 


penelite of which were yet to be dilcovered, as * 7 
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but complaints had hitherto attended its proceedings. 
That if the company was not armed with ſufficient 
powers for the puniſhment of its ſervants, and the re- 
gulation of its government in India, the fault lay 
wholly in adminiſtration, as a bill had been brought 
in for that purpoſe in the preceding ſeſſion, which was 
laid by, under pretence of waiting for the diſcoveries 
that were to be made by the ſele& committee. 

That the evils apprehended, from the extraordinary 
powers of the ſuperviſion falling into the hands of 
the offenders in India, were merely imaginary ; 
the company had well foreſeen, and effectually pro- 
vided againſt thoſe evils, in the body of the com- 
miſſion; no act of the ſuperviſion can be valid with- 
out the preſence of the three commiſſioners ; the 
firſt of theſe is to have the caſting voice, and they are 
to be aſſiſted by the governor, the commander in 
chief, and ſecond in council only as inferior aſſeſſors; 
and the ſuperviſors have power, if they ſee cauſe, to 
diſmiſs the governor and whole council, and have 
a power of controul in all caſes, 

That if the particular intereſts of 1he company 
were conſidered as matters of indifference, the great 
revenues, and immenſe benefits it afforded to the pub- 
lic, were not to be wantonly ſported with; that as the 
reſtraint in the bill was laid for fix months, and 
the ſeaſon of the year would of neceſſity continue 
it for ſix more, twelye whole months, in the preſent 
critical ſtate of their affairs, would be totally loſt to 
the company, before any intendedregulation, whether 
by parliament, or otherwiſe, could poſſibly take 
place; that this delay might be productive of the moſt 
michieyous effect to the company, as the grievances 
and eyils, which they wanted to remedy or prevent, 


would haye the accumulation of all that time added to 
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their preſent amount; and as the deſign of regulation, 
would be ſo long known before-hand tothe offenders, 
they would uſe ſuch induſtry in their ſeyeral depart. 
ments, that there would not be much left for redreſs, 
by the time that it could take place. | 

But the greatforce of the arguments on this ſide, 
was principally directed, to the preſent unuſual and 
extraordinary ſtretch of parliamentary authority; it 
was acknowledged that a ſupreme undefined power 
was ultimately lodged in the legiſlature; but it was in- 
ſiſted, that ſuch an exertion of it, could only be juſti- 


- fied by the moſt urgent neceſſity; and that as no ſuch 


neceſſity now exiſted, it was a wanton violation of 
public faith, law, and conſtitution, without an equit- 
able motive. That it was the invaſion of a right, 
which parliament had not granted but ſold; a right 
for which the faith of the nation was pledged, and 
which could not be taken away without an act of 
forfeiture in the company; nor even in that caſe with- 
out due compenſation. That this violent and danger- 
ous exertion of power, muſt not only deſtroy the credit 
of the India company, but alſo affect the bank, the 
South-ſea, and all other public companies, none of 
which could have any other ſecurities than thoſe which 
are now violated; that whenever a war took place, 
the effects of this unjuſt and pernicious meaſure, upon 
the national credit in general, would be too late and 
too fatally experienced; and that it was not leſs dan- 
gerous in its principle, nor miſchievous in its prece- 
dent, to the city | of London, and all the other cor- 
porated bodies in the Britiſh empire. 

A particular charge was alſo made upon adminiſtra- 
tion, with regard to their motives for this ſuipenſion. 
It was ſaid that they had arbitrarily and capriciouſly 
ſuſpended the legal courſe of buſineſs in the court of 

proprietors, 
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proprietors, and forced this matter into parliament, 
only to gratify a private reſentment; that the com- 

any had been officiouſly informed by their chairman, 
and deputy-chairman, (the only medium through 
whichthey couldhave any communication with govern- 
ment) that the meaſures relative co the ſuperviſion 
were approved of by adminiſtration ; but that as ſoon 
as it was found, that the company did not chuſe to in- 
traſt their affairs in the hands of thoſe who were 
nominated for that purpoſe by the miniſters; they im- 
mediately ſet their faces againſt the whole meaſure, and 
now had the fortune to find the houſe ſo compliant as 
to adopt their reſentments. 

It was obſervable, that many of thoſe, who either 
in themſelyes or their families, were under great ob- 
ligations to the company, and particularly ſuch as had 
obtained vaſt fortunes in her ſervice, now joined ad- 
miniſtration in this bill. The effects of the party diſ- 
putes with reſpect to the appointment of ſuperviſors, 
were alſo very viſible on this occaſton. Though the 
queſtion was debated warmly and ably by the oppoſi- 
tion, ſuch was the force of the general odium in which 
the company ſtood, and ſuch the weakneſs ariſing from 
its internal diflentions, that the numbers againſt the 
bill were very trifling. Beſides, many of the oppoſi- 
tion had not then come to town, Upon a diviſion late 
at night, and not a very thin houſe, the bill was car- 
ried by a majority of more than five to one, the num- 
bers being 153, to 28 only. 

The reſtraining bill was preſented the next day to 
the houſe of, Lords, and it being ſo near the holidays, 
was garried through with the greateſt diſpatch. It 
did not, however, paſs without oppoſition ; though, 
as in the other houſe, the opponents were few. A 
noble duke, who had long been diſtinguiſhed in op- 
poſtion, 
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poſition, and who of late had applied himſelf with 
uncommon induſtry to obtain a perfect knowledge of 
India affairs, traverſed this bill with great vigour 
and almoſt alone, for the ſhort time in which jt was 
paſſing through its ſeveral ſtages.” As the bill was 
brought in on a Saturday, and a report was ſpread in 
the evening, and inſerted in the news-papers, that it 
had been carried that day through its laſt reading, (a 
matter, however uncommon, which was readily be- 
lieved) the India company had not time to go through 
the neceſſary forms, for aſſembling in its corporate 
capacity, and framing and preſenting a petition, before 
the following Wedneſday, on which it was finally 
paſſed. A petivon ſigned by 14 proprietors was, 
however, received, and witneſſes were examined, and 
counſel heard at the bar againſt the bill. 


We ſhall take notice of ſome of the arguments that 
were uſed upon this occaſion, ſo far as they were 


peculiar to the place, or may ſeem to throw new light 
upon the ſubject. As the houſe of Lords is cloſe ſhut 
we are obliged to gather the arguments of the minority 
in that houſe from their proteſts ; thoſe of the miniſtry, 
we mult ſuppoſe nearly the ſame with thoſe uſed in the 
houſe of cemmons. It was urged againſt the bill, 
that the arbitrary raking away of legal franchiſes and 

capacities, without any legal cauſe of forfeiture, eſtab- 

liſnes a precedent, which leaves no ſort of fecurity to 

the ſubje& for his liberties; ſince his, exerciſing 

them, in the ſtricteſt conformity to all the rules of law, 

general equity, and moral conduct, is not ſufficient to 

\prevent parliament from intereſting its ſovereign pow- 
ers to diveſt them of thoſe rights ; by means of which 

inſecurity, the honourable diſtinction between the 

Britiſh, and other forms of government, is in a great 

meaſure loſt ; that this misfortune is greatly growing 

upon 
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upon us, through temporary, occaſional, and partial 
acts of parliament, which, without conſideration of 
their conformity to the general principles of our law 
and conſtitution, are adopted raſhly and haſtily upon 
every petty occaſion; that though it may be difficult 
to fix any legal limit to the extent of legiſlative power; 
it is to be ſuppoſed, that parliament is as much bound 
as any individual to the obſervance of its own com- 
pacts; or otherwiſe, it is ĩimpofſible to underſtand whar 
public faith means, or how public credit can fubfiſt. 

That the India company might have been legally 
called in queſtion, and even its charter endangered, 
for a negle& of exerciſing thoſe neceſſary powers 
with which it is entruſted, and the uſe of which it is 
now propoſed to ſuſpend; and that it mult be a go- 
vernment compoſed of deceit and violence, where men 
are liable to be puniſhed if they decline, or to be re- 
ſtrained if they endeavour to exerciſe their lawful 
powers. That it appears by evidence, upon oath at 
the bar, that the company had been authoritatively 
informed, that the commiſſion for regulating their af- 
fairs, would have been approved of by adminiſtration; 
and that their ſituation was peculiarly unfortunate, 
when driven from all confidence in public faith, and 
the laws of their country, they ſhall find no ſe- 
curity for their charter privileges even in thoſe very 
miniſters, under whoſe ſanction they had every poſſible 
reaſon to believe they were acting. 

It was much objected to, that the bill was brought 
in at a ſeaſon, when the houſe is always ill attended, 
and hurried through with a violent, and it was ſaid, in- 
decent precipitation. That a reaſon of fact was al- 
ledged in the preamble, ſtating the expence of the 
commiſſion to be very conſiderable : and they had not 
before them any account or eſtimate of the expences 
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actual or probable, nor were ſupplied with any ac- 
count tending to ſhe w the preſent ability or inability 
of the company to bear it; ſo that the Lords were to 


aſſert facts, and on theſe facts to ground a law, alter. 
ing the condition, and ſuſpending the charter rights 


of the company, without a poſſibility, of knowing 


whether the facts be true or falſe ; and that with a 
determination to continue uninformed, it had been re- 
fuſgd to call for the evidence of the directors concern- 
ing the expence; or in a matter of ſuch importance, 
both in itſelf and its example, to follow the ancient 
ſettled parliamentary courſe of deſiring a conference 
with the commons, in order to be acquainted with 
the evidence which they received as the grounds of 
their proceeding. 

It was faid, that it muſt be a matter of aſtoniſhment 
to the public, who had for a long time earneſtly and 
anxiouſly looked to the company, of to parliament, 
for redreſs of the grievances in India, to find at length, 
that the latter is only employed in preventing the 
former from doing its duty; that inſtead of correcting 
the abuſe, they oppoſe themſelves to the reformation; 
that when it was expected, that thoſe who had wrong- 
ed the company ſhould have been brought to exemp- 
lary puniſhment, the ſuffering company itſelf is depriy- 
ed of its right ; and inſtead of calliag delinquents to 
account, the perſons legally empowered to correct or 
reſtrain them, are by parliament ſuſpended from their 
office. 

On the other ſide. beſides many of thoſe arguments 
which we have before ſeen itated in ſupport of the 
bill, it is ſaid, that the charge upon adminiſtration, of 
having at one time given a ſanction to the commiſſion 
for ſuperintending the company's affairs, was poſitive- 


ly denied, with reſpect to ſuch of its members as be- 
| longed 


longed to that houſe 3 and reaſons were brought to 
ſhew, why it could not be well founded with reſpect 
to others. As to the dangers that were apprehended - 
from this meaſure with reſpect to the national credit, 
they were repreſented as merely imaginary ; and it was 
{aid, that it would have a totally contrary effect, as the 
Dutch, who had much more money in our public 
funds, than any other foreigners, would think them- 
ſelves much ſafer, when they found that the India 
Company was under the care and protection of par- 
liament, than if they had been abandoned to their own 
wild ſchemes of regulation and management. 

That they had no evidence that this bill was con- 
trary to the company's inclinations, any more than to 
theit intereſts; that the petition they had heard at 
the bar, was no corporate act, and was ſigned only by 
fourteen proprietors, out of about ſeventeen hundred, 
of which the company conſiſted; that the vaſt majority 
by which it was carried through the other houſe, 
where the moſt ample information was obtained of the 
Company's affairs, and the very ſmall number that had 
diſſented to it, ſufficiently ſhewed the juſtice, proprie- 
ty, and expediency of the meaſure. Other charges 
or cenſures were anſwered, by the ſhortneſs of the 
time, and the advantage the company might take of 
pariiament during the receſs. Upon a diviſion, the 
bill was carried by nearly a proportional majority, to 
that which had attended it in the houſe of commons, 
26 lords having voted for it, to 6 only who oppoſed 
its paſſing z it was, however, followed by a remarka- 
bly pointed and ſevere proteſt.” 

What paſſed in the houſe of Lords upon this ſub- 
jeQ, will appear manifeſt from the proteſts of a num- 
ber of noble Lords, agaiaſt the regulating bill, and 
upon the motion made by the Duke of Richmond, for 

| Os making 
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making certain entries relative. to the Eaſt India 
company, and the holding of a conference with the 
commons upon that ſubje&. * Becauſe,” fay they, the 
preamble to this bill, ſtating defects in the powers of 
the Eaſt India company, abuſes in its adminiſtration, 
and injuries to public and commercial credit ought to 
have been ſupported by evidence adapted to the na- 
ture of the ſeveral matters alledged. But the pro- 
duction of charters has been refuſed by the houſe ; no 
witneſſes have been called to aſcertain the exiſtence or 
quality of the ſuppoſed abuſes ; no enquiry has been 
made into the condition of public credit ; and no ſtate 
of the company's commercial affairs have ever been 
laid before us. 

2dly, Becauſe, if the defects in the charters, and 
abuſes in the adminiſtration of the company, exiſt in the 
manner ſtated in the preamble, no effectual proviſion is 
made in the enacting part of the bill for ſupplying the one 
or reforming the other: on the contrary, the utmoſt 
diſtraction is introdu ced into the whole ceconomy of 
their affairs. The nomination to the ſubordinate preſi- 
dencies, and inferior offices in India, is left to the 

company; but a ſuperior preſidency is appointed by 

parliament to govern thoſe inferior officers. The 

ſuperior preſidency is to receive orders from the court 
of directors; but it is left to the private will of the 

king how far theſe orders ſhall be obeyed. The pre- 

ſidency is appointed to make ordinances and regula- 

tions, but neither directors or company are to deter- 

mine on their validity. The king alone is to allow 

or diſallow thoſe acts, as he ſhall chuſe to ſignify his 

pleaſure under his ſign manual. This mode of veſting 

ultimately the whole management of the company's 

weighty political affairs, their vaſt revenues and their 


extenſive commerce in the king's prirate direction, 
without 
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without any proviſion in the bill for the intervention 


of any public body, (either the Eaſt-India company or 
the privy-council) or any reſponſible public miniſter, 


is, we inſiſt, not only a high and dangerous violation 


of the yet unqueſtioned charters of the company, but 
a total ſubverſion of all the principles of the law and 
conſtitution of this kingdom. 


zaly, Becauſe the election of executive officers in 


parliament, is plainly unconſtitutional, and an example 
of the moſt pernicious kind, productive of intrigue and 
faction, and calculated for extending a corrupt in- 
fluence in the crown. It frees miniſters from re- 
ſponſibility, whilſt it leaves them all the effect of pa- 
tronage. It defeats the wiſe deſign of the conſtitu- 
tion, which placed the nomination of all officers, 
either immediately or derivatively, in the crown, whilſt 
it committed rhe check upon improper nominations to 
parliament. But this bill, by confounding thoſe pow- 
ers which the conſtirution meant to keep ſeparate, 
has deſtroyed this controul, along with every wiſe 
proviſion of the laws to prevent the abuſes in the 
nomination to, or exerciſe of office. 

4thly, Becaule this uſurpation of the company's 
rights in appointing the ſervants is loaded with the 
additional injuſtice of a compulſory payment of ſalaries, 


arbitrarily fixed and chargeable on the company's - 


revenues, without their conſent. 
5thly, Becauſe the violation of the charter is not 
juſtified by the importance of the proviſions of this 
bill, which operates only to transfer patronage with- 
out conferring new powers, it being expreſly provid- 
ed by the bill, that theſe powers ſhould be the ſame 
as were formerly exerciſed by the company's ſervants, 
under the company's authority; neither is any advan- 
tage gained with regard to the particular officers nam- 
ed 
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ed in this bill, the perſon firſt in rank and importance 
in the new parliamentary preſidency, being the very 
ſame now at the head of the company's preſidency at 
Bengal. We mean to reflect neither upon that gentle. 
man, nor any other, who (for any thing we know to 
the contrary) may be men of competent ability and 
good character; but we think ourſelves bound to de- 
clare againſt the manifeſt contradiction and abſurdity 
of this bill, which, ſtating abuſes as now exiſting in 
India, for the ground of its regulations, yet appoints 
the very perſon to preſide there, who, if the allega- 
tions in the bill be true, muſt be concerned, either by 
neglect, or actual commiſhon in all the abuſes com- 
plained of. 

6thly, Becauſe the appointing judges by the. nomi- 
nation of the crown, with large Talaries, payable out of 
the company's revenue, without the company's con- 
ſent, either ro the appointment or the payment, is an 
act of flagrant injuſtice, and an outrage on all the 
rights of property. No neceſſity can be pleaded in 
fayour of this violence, as the company did laſt year 
voluntarily propoſe a nomination of judges, with far 
better proviſions for ſecuring a proper appointment, 
than any contained in this bill. 

7thly, Becauſe the clauſe of this bill, which deprives 
of all ſhare in the management of their own property, 
all proprietors not poſſeſſed of 1000l. capital ſtock, 
disfranchiſing without the aſſignment of any delinguen- 
cy or abuſe,” no leſs than 1240 perſons legally quali- 
fied, is an heinous act of injuſtice, oppreſſion, and ab- 
ſurdity, and a groſs perverſion of the high powers en- 
truſted to legiſlature; the part of the charter which 
regulates the right of voting, was made to eſtabliſh 
excluſively that claſs of voters which this act has de- 


ſtroyed; the charter knows of no right of voting, on 
the 
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the poſſeſſion of 5001. capital ſtock, It excludes all 
title to ſuperior influence from ſuperior: property. 
The ſeveral laws to prevent the ſplitting of ſtock are all 
in afirmance of this principle, and made to ſecure this: 
roter. But by a ſyſtem of contradiction, that, except 


in this bill, has no example, the very grievance of ſplit- | 


ting of ſtock by which the proprietor under 10001. 
has been injured, is aſſigned as the ſole ground for 
depriving him of his franchiſe. This lower proprie- 
tor could not poſſibly have been guilty of this offence, 
and yet he is puniſhed; and the large ſtockholder, who 
alone could be guilty of the ſplitting, is indulged with 
new privileges, in contradiction to the ſpirit of that 
charter, which he is ſuppoſed to have violated. 

8thly, Becauſe the great principle upon which the 
bill has been ſupported will, not only in this, but in 
all caſes, juſtify every infringement of the public faith, 


and render parliamentary ſanction the worſt of all ſe- 


curities, We never can admit that a mere ſpeculation 
of political improvement can juſtify parliament in 
taking away rights, which it expreſly covenanted 
to preſerve, eſpecially when it has received a valuable 
conſideration for the franchiſes ſo ſtipulated. Nor 
are grants of parliament under theſe circumſtances to 
be conſidered as gratuitous, reſumable merely at the 
pleaſure of the giver; but matters of binding contract, 
forfeitable only on ſuch delinquency or neceſſity as 
is implied in the nature of every other bargain. With 
ſuch matters before us that require the beſt, we are 
denied all manner of information. A bill, the object 


of which has taken the commons near eight months to 


conſider, is precipitated through this houſe in little 
more than eight days, without any attention to par- 
liamenrary uſage or decorum, as if the lords were the 
loweſt of miniſterial tools, who are not to be indulged 
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ven with an appearance of diſcuſſion, concerning the 
mandates they receive. 

In this ſituation we feel the honour of the peerage 
tarniſhed, and this dignity degraded. If the proviſions 
and-precedent- of this bill ſnould render the public 
faith of Great - Britaimof no eſtimation, the franchiſes, 
rights and properties of Engliſhmen precarious, and 
the peerage diſtinguiſhable only by a more than com- 


mon meaſure of indolence and ſervility; if the bound. 


leſs fund of corruption furniſhed by this bill to the fer. 
vants of the crown, ſhould efface every idea of honour, 
public ſpirit, and independence from every rank of 
people, aſter ſtruggling vainly againſt theſe evils, we 
have nothing left but rhe ſatisfaction of recording our 
names to poſterity, as thoſe who reſiſted the whole of 
this iniquitious ſyſtem, and as men who had no ſhare 
in betraying to blind prejudices or ſorded intereſt every 
thing that has hitherto been held oy in this 
country“. 


5 From all which it appears plain, that the miniſtry | 


were aiming more at a deſpotical power, than ſeeking 


the real good of the Eaſt-India company. There is 


no matter of doubt but the company's ſervants had 
been guilty of many acts of oppreſſion, injuſtice and 
tyranny, and deſerved a yery exemplary puniſhment, 
bur it docs not appear that the parliament were ſo 
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in purſuing juſtice, as they were eager in graſping at 
the emoluments which tended to ſtrengthen the power 
and dominion of the crowa, It does not appear that 


the principal agents of iniquity in India, have, by the 


authority of parliament, been yet brought to juſtice, 
or that the, company have been much advantaged. by 
the interference of government. The miniſterial pro- 
ceedings in parliament on this occaſion, ſeem to have 
had the ſame ſprings with thoſe that have for ſome years 
been carried on with regard to the coloniſts in America, 
The managers have always pretended that they meant 
the peace, happineſs, and proſperity of the coloniſts, 
but when their deſigns were fairly divulged, their own 
dominion and emolument have fairly appeared to have 
been the ſprings of their actions. A circumſtance 
which naturally falls in the way of the hiſtory of this 
year, confirms the above obſervations. 

The inhabitauts of the iſland of St. Vincent, which 
are called Carribs, who have been, time immemorial, 
in 1 iſland, and have juſtly claimed tlie 
property of the ſoil, were offended at the Engliſh ſur- 
veyors who were ſent from England to ſurvey their 
poſſeſſions. Their oppoſition to this arbitrary act of 
the Engliſh government, was ſoon determined to be 


rebellion, and meaſures immediately purſued to chaſtiſe 
theſe infidel rebels. By taking a ſhort view of the 
hiſtory of this people, and the behaviour of the Eng- 


liſh government towards them, we will find ſome of 
the true ſprings of our modern war with our coloniſts, 
and dependants upon the ſupreme legiſlature, 
Hiſtorians inform us that the Carribs are of two 
ſorts, different in their colour as well as in their ex- 
tract and originial, They are diſtinguiſhed by the epi- 
thets of black and yellow Caribs; the latter being 
the deſcendants of the original natives, and the others 
pegroes 
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negroes brought from Africa aboard an Engliſh ſhip, 


which was caſt away upon the coaſt of St. Vincent, 
about an hundred years ago. The negroes having 
recovered their liberty by this accident, were kindly 
received by the natives, and ſettled among them. It 
is ſaid, that having women of their own, they ſtill 
continued a diſtinct people, and ſoon became numer- 
ous. The two ſorts of people were not more differ- 
ent in their colour, than in their temper and diſpoſi- 
tion; the Americans being timid and inoffenſive, the 
Africans hardy, deſigning, and intrepid. With theſe 
qualifications, together with the acceſſion of the negroes 


- Which run away from the neighbouring iſlands, they 


ſoon became ſuperior in number and power to the 
natives, who melted away inſenſibly as the ſtrangers 
increaſed. Hiſtory does not inform us of any hoſtili- 
ties that theſe ſtrangers committed upon the natives, 
and it would rather ſeem that by intermingling with 
the original inhabitants, the character of the people 
had changed from that of the weaker to the ſtrong- 
er. In this ſituation the Carribs continued for ſome 
time, until the French, from the neighbouring iſl- 
ands, by their addreſs, inſinuated themſelves among 
them, and purchaſed the beſt of their ſoil for brandy 
and other French trinkets, which ſuited the taſte of 
the Carribs. By the addreſs and cunning peculiar to 
that nation, they got poſſeſſion of the moſt fruitful 
yallies, that interſe& the mountains on the leeward 
fide of the iſland, and e them into a ſtate of 


cultivation. 


The French and natives lived upon good terms for 
ſome time, and the latter embraced the language and 
religion of the former ; yet the neighbourhood of 
villages and cultivation, was but ill ſuited to the 
convenience and genius of a people that ſubſiſted 
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upon hunting and fiſhing. There is ſomething 1 in na- 
ture which inſpires men with a defire of liberty and 
independence, which, though they naturally love ſo- 
ciety, yet they ſhun. crowds, and love a certain retire- 
ment, {till deſiring to live free and unreſtrained in their 
actions, without obſervation or interference of others. 
The Carribs at laſt totally abandoned their old poſſeſ- 
ſions, and retired to the windward and level ſide of 
the iſland. The French, it is ſaid, once attempted to 
enſlave theſe people, and that the Carribs defended 
their liberties fo reſolutely; that the French were glad 
to renounce their deſign, and were obliged to ac- 
knowledge them as a free and independent people. 

The French and Carribs continued to live in friend. 
ly intercourſe and correſpondente, aud the Carribs 


retained à power in their own hands of executing 
juſtice upon thoſe who did them any real injuries; 


and it does not appear that ever the French had rea- 
ſon to complain of thoſe natives, for any acts of rigour 
or injuſtice in their revenging injuries or affronts. The 
French king always treated the natives as proprietors of 
the iſland, and ſhewed them reſpect and regard upon 
every occaſioh. But what is ſome what extraordinary, 
upon the treaty of peace with Great Britain, the French 
king ceded the iſland of St Vincent to England, with- 
out ſo much as taking notice of the Carribs. This 
was giving up what he had always acknowledged 
was not his own, and the government of Great Britain 
accepted what they well knew did not belong of right 
to the king of France; It is no wonder that all na- 
tions who have any knowledge of the two empires of 
France and Britain, ſhould hate both them and the 
Chriſtian religion which' they profeſs, when they com- 
mit, under the cloak of that religion, fuch manifeſt 
acts of injuſtice, We ſcareely find greater 8 
By d 2. 0 
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of the rights of mankind committed among the moſt 
barbarous nations, than thoſe which the Engliſh and 
French haye been guilty of committing towards the 
inhabitants of the iſland of St Vincent. 
It muſt, however, be allowed, that the Carribs, by 
changing maſters at the treaty of peace, changed much 
for the worſe; for, during the French government, 
they were independent, and were proprietors of the 
iſland, but ſince the Engliſh received the ſupremacy, 
they haye loſt their liberty, and are flayes, or to uſe 
a more /oft word, ſubjects of Britain. The French, 
Fo at the time of the peace were reckoned between 

our or five thouſand, ſoon after abandoned their 
| eſtates, which were purchaſed by new. adyenturers 
from England, by which means the. Engliſh ſoon be- 
.came a hi oath body, poſſeſſed of vaſt property. 
The  Carribs were at this time computed to be a 
thouſand fighting men, and upyards; and it is pro- 
bable they were far more numerous, but in the 
treaty, they were never conſidered but diſpoſed over 
3s the property of France, to the government of 
Great Britain. _ 

Though the Carribs were not mentioned in the 
rreary of peace, yet the court of Britain gave inſtruc- 
tions in the year 1764, that they ſhouldnotbe diſturb- 
ed in the, poſſeſſion of their eſtates, and the com- 
| miſſioners for ſales were directed not to attempt any 
ſurvey, without particular orders for that purpoſe. 
The new ſettlers, after they had time to look about 
them, perceived with anxiety, that the plain and fer- 
tile parr of the ifland was in the poſſeſſion of the Car- 
ribs, to whom its valuable properties rendered i it of 
little more advantage than any. equael extent of the 
rudeſt and moſt uncultivated country. Both, their 
5 and their covctoulnels, operated ſtrongly to. make 
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them deſire the removal of the black inhabitants. 
Repreſentations were accordingly made in the warmeſt 
manner, both by the new ſettlers and the commiſhon< 
ers of ſales, to deprive the. Carribs of their poſſeſſions, 
and to grant them ſuch an equivalent, whether in the 


"iſland or in ſome other part, as ſhiduld be thought ne- 
ceſſary. The arguments that were uſed to inforce 


theſe repreſentations, were the immediate profits to 
the crown; from the ſale of lands; the dangers ariſing 
tothoſe who had already made purchaſes under the 
faith and protection of government, as well as to the 
iſland in general, from the neighbourhood of a law- 
leſs banditti who were ſtrongly attached to the French, 
with whom they held a conſtant correſpondence in 
the neighbouring iſlands, and who, from their religion 
and manners, were much ayerſe io our people _ 
government. 

Theſe repreſentations had the intended effect upon 
the lords of the Britiſh treaſury, who, in 1768, iſſued 
inſtructions for the ſurveying - and diſpoſing of the 
land poſſeſſed by the Carribs; for the parts of which 
that were cleared and cultivated, they were to be paid 
a certain price per acre in money, and were to have 
other lands aſſigned them in return, ſufficient for their 
ſupport, in a different part of the ifland- The new 
lands were to be granted and ſecured for ever to 
them and their poſterity, and to be free from all quit- 
rents, charges, and condition, except peaceable be- 
haviour and , obedience to government: theſe poſſeſ- 
ſions were to deſcend among them, according to their 
own cuſtoms and uſuages of inheritance, and were to 
be for ever unalienable to any white perſon. Five 
years were given for effecting this change and tranſ- 
plantation. Nothing could be more unreaſonable and 
repugnant to the principles of nature, and morality, 

than 
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than this propoſal of the Britiſh government. They 
were firſt to rob and diveſt the Carribs of their natural 
rights and poſſeſſions, and then to ſecure to them what 
they had as undoubted a right to poſſeſs, as the in- 
habitants of Britain have to poſſeſs the iſland where 
they reſide. The king of Britain had no more right 
to the iſland of St Vincent except to thoſe lands which 
belonged to the French, than the French have a right 
to Holland, or any other country which belongs to 
other people; and therefore, to lay claim to any of 
the poſſeſſions of the Carribs, or to aſſume dominion 
over them, was perfect tyranny and deſpotiſm. A 
miniſter that could be guilty of adviſing ſuch a mea- 
ſure, ought to have anſwered for it with his head. 

The impartial pages of hiſtory will poſt up to future 
ages the characters of ſuch men, as baſe, infamous, 
and deteſtable. 

The Carribs, from many circumſtances, concluded 
that they were now either to be extirpated, or made 
flaves; they therefore applied to the governor of 
Martinico for advice and protection. The laſt he ab- 
folutely refuſed; and as to the firſt, he adviſed them 
to ſubmit to the Britiſh government. This advice had 
no effect upon them. Their anſwer to the Britiſh 
commiſſioners was noble and juſt, for which they de- 
ſerve to be praiſed, and for which all true Engliſhmen 
muſt revere them. They ſaid, that the whole iſland 
was originally their property; that however, as they 


had permitted the French to ſettle upon a part of it, 


their king might diſpoſe of that part as he pleaſed; 
but as they were not his ſubjects, he had no authority 
over them, and conſequently could not grant or diſ- 
poſe of the part of their country which they had re- 
ferved for themſelves. They concluded, with abſo- 
lately refuſing to part with their lands, or to admit 

of 
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of any exchange. It might have been expected, that 
ſuch ſound reaſoning would have convinced any Eng- 
liſhman of the iniquity of proceeding againſt the Car- 
ribs; but avaricious adventurers, and miniſters of ſtate, 
whoſe moral principles hang very eaſy'upoti them, ſel- 
dom feel the force of arguments, when the luſt of 
dominion, and the love of gain rule in their hearts. 
If the proceedings of the Engliſh government againſt 
the Carribs, can be vindicated upon any principal of 
found and good reaſoning, it will be eaſy to prove 
that there is now no wickedneſs in the univerſe. Sel- 
fiſh politicians, or the hirelings of a ſtate; may attempt 
to varniſh ſuch actions of a miniſter, with all the falſe 
eolourings of fophiſtry and deceit; but in ſpite of all 
the thick daubings of falſehood, and the fair ſtrokes 
of flattery, the vile complexion of the men and their 
meaſures, will appear to the view of impartial ob- 
ferrers. Ages to come will ſtand amazed, when they 
read in the annals of Britain, that in an ra of liberty, 
and under the government of a pions and religious 
ſovereign, ſuch unjuſt and arbitrary proceedings ſhould 
have been carried on. 

It may appear to ſome exceeding ſtrange, that men 
in a Chriſtian nation, brought i up under a free govern- 
ment, and inſtructed in the principles of liberty, ſhould. 
be ſo abandoned to reaſon, juſtice, and humanity, as 
tohave accepted a commiſſion to ſurvey the lands of a 
people againſt their will, and without their conſent, 
when no act of wickedneſs or injuſtice” was yet impu- 
ted to them. Yer fuch were found, and actually 
went upon the practice of ſurveying the lands of the 
Carribs. The moderation of that people, as well as 
their ſteadineſs on this occaſion, might have confound. 
ed the commiſlioners, provided covetous and intereſted 
men were * of any generous feelings; for they 


ſhewed 
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ſhewed an unwillingneſs to come to violence, and even 
when it was in their power, did not deſtroy them. 
They ſhewed, however, ſo much diſgoſt at their mak. 
ing roads into their country, as greatly alarmed the 
ſuryeyors, and jt was found neceſſary in the begin. 
ning of May, 1769, to ſend an officer and forty men 
to the ſurveyors and their compaty. This ſmall de. 
tachment, as if all the conntry had of right belonged 

to their maſters, took poſt in the midſt of the poſ- 
gone of the Carribs, where ſome temporary huts 
were erected for their reception. But they ſoon 
5 found themſelyes ſurrounded, and all communication 
with their friends, and ſubſiſtence cut off, ſo that they 
were little better than priſoners. The prudence of 
the commanding oflicen, vrho conſidered the inequaliy 
of his force, and the extreme unwillingneſs of the 
Carribs, of bringing matters to the laſt extremity, not 
only ſaved the detachment from being cut off, but pre- 
vedted the ſmalleſt violence to be offered on, either 
ſide. In the mean time, the ſurveyors and their 
company were ſo frighted that they gave over their 
work, and were permitted to depart with ſafety ; but 
their hats were demoliſhed, and their new roads 
broke up, ſo far as time would permit, This fate of 
the detachmeat- cauſed an univerſal alarm among the 
Engliſh ſettlers, who were as yet uncertain of the fitu- 
ation of their friends. They immediately took, up 
arms, and joined the few regular forces that were in 
the iſland, and marched with ſpeed to the aid of rheir 
brethren. Inſtead of enquiring concerning the juſtice 
of their cauſe, or the righteouſneſs of the behaviour 
of the ſurveyors. and their party, they were determin- 
ed at all events to ſhed blood, provided they could do 
it with ſucceſs. But as they found the detachment 


ſafe, it was conſidered as the moſt prudent ſtep not to 
| proceed 
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proceed to violence againſt the Carribs till they receiv- 
ed further inſtructions from England, and the matter 
was laid before the king and council. The Carribs 
agreed to this propoſal, and a ſtopꝑ was for this. time 
put tothe ſuryey. The Carribs were diſpoſed to have 
ſuſfered the Engliſh to enjoy what had beep ſurrender- 
ed to them by the French, aud never imended 19 in- 
terrupt them in the enjoyment of their own property; 
but the new ſettlers conſidered the ifland as their 
own, and wanted to make the natives vaſſals of the 
king of Britain. Theſe Indians were of right, as inde- 
pendent in St. Vincent, as the Engliſh in Britain; it was 

therefore unjuſt in the Engliſh government to e to 
deprive them of their natural rights. 

When men have a favourite object in view, ſuited 
to their leading paſſion and intereſt, it is not eaſy to 
diyert them from purſuing it, however inconſiſtent it 
may be with the rights and intereſts of others, Tho? 
the planters in St. Vincent were in no degree equal to 
the reduction of the Carribs, the number of the rivers 
in the country, and the richneſs of the ſoil which they 
had diſcovered in their late progreſs, wrought fg 
powerfully upon their paſſions, that they could not re. 
frain from expreſling their concern at being prevented 
from bringing matters to an immediate extremity, in ö 
terms which gave no favourable opinion of their "Mice 
and humanity. Falfe reports were induſtriouſiy ſpread 
abroad, which kept the iſland in perpetual fear and 
alarm; and the moſt paſſionate complaints were ſent 
home, repreſenting the Carribs as a moſt daring and in- 
corrigible ſet of rebels. It is ſome what ſurprizing how 
a people could be rebels againſt. a government 0 

which they never owed any allegiance, and which in- 
ſtead of deſerving apy regard f from the Carribs, de- 
ſerved both to be deſpiſed and reliſted, This may ew 
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us how eaſy i it is to form a rebellion, and determine 
the moſt juſt and righteous people in the world, in. 
corrigible and obſtinate rebels. The Carribs were 
never under either the French nor Engliſh govern. 
ment, but were a free and independent people, and 
therefore owed no allegiance to the monarchs of 
France or Great Britain. How then could they be 
rebels, when they were only defending their own 
rights and properties againſt invaders, who were un- 
juſtly and violently attempting to wreſt them from 
them? Theſe covetous and cruel planters were ſo 
zealous for the extirpation of the Carribs, for the ſake 
of their lands, that they propoſed to have them tranſ- 
ported to the coaſt of Africa, or to ſome deſart iſland in 
that quarter. The indignation of the reader muſt 
Tiſe at the thoughts of ſuch a ſhocking propoſal from 
Britiſh Chriftians, who boaſt of their liberties; reli- 
gion, and humanity. 

When the new lieutenant gobernor of the new 
lands arrived at St Vincent's, he iſſued a proclama- 
tion to quiet the minds of the Carribs, and to remove 
their fears and ſuſpicions; nor do we find that any fur. 
ther violence was committed, than the deſtruction of 
the new roads, and the burning of a houſe which be- 
longed to a perſon that was particularly obnoxions to 
them; and they quietly ſubmitted to the impriſon- 
ment of one of their chiefs, who was ſuſpected of 
committing this outrage; nor is there the ſmalleſt 
proof, that their was a drop of blood {pitt in all this 
commotion, 

The government at home ſeem to have been conſcious 
of the iniquity of the proceedings againſt the Carribs, 
for notwithſtanding the warm remonſtratices that were 


| made i in behalf of this 'meaſure,. tlizy ſeemed for ſome 


time un willing to proceed to violence againſt ttleſe 
| people 
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people. In the beginning of the year 1771, the com- 


miſloners held another meeting with ſeyeral chiefs of 
the Carribs, and propoſed a new partition and ex- 


change of lands upon a narrower ſcale, and terms 
more fayourable to them, than were contained i in the 
plan that had been formerly propoſed; but the Car- 
ribs rejected eyery propoſal for parting with their 
lands, with the greateſt firmneſo and reſolution: And 
when the queſtion was put to them, whether they ac- 
knowledged themſelves ſubjects of the king of Great 
Britain, and would take the oath of allegiance, they 
boldly refuſed; and anſwered in the negative. ,They 
ſaid they were independent, and were not ſubje& io 
either the kings of Great Britain or France. To this 
anſwer the commiſſioners could make no rational re- 
ply. The king of Britain had no right in juſtice to 
demand allegiance from a free and independent people 
and if any allegiance was due, it was due ſrom the 
planters to the government of the ifland. It has been 
alledged, that the French in the neighbouring iſlands 
ſpirited the Carribs to this conduct, which is more 
than has ever been proved; and ſuppoſe they had, it 
was no reaſon why Britain ſhould have plundered them 
of their properties, and-robbed them of their natural 
rights: This refuſal of the Carribs was determined 
to be contumacy, and orders were iſſued from home 
for an hoſtile force to be ſent againſt them. Two regi- 
ments were ordered from North America, to join as 
many already at St Vincent's, or what could be ſpared 


from the neighbouring iſlands for that ſervice, which, 


with his majeſty's ſhips on that ſtation, were to reduce 
the Carribs to a due ſubmiſſion to government, or, pro- 


vided they continued obſtinate, that they might be re- 


moved from the ifland to ſuch places as ſhould be 


thought moſt proper ſor their reception; the ſtricteſt 
7. 2 orders 
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orders at the ſame time being given that they ſhoulg 
be furniſhed with ſhips for their tranſportation, plenti. 
fully provided with proviſions and neceſſaries, and 
treated with all imaginable humanity in their paſſage. 
This was a ſtrange kind of humanity and benevolence 
firſt to rob a people of their natural rights and poſ. 
ſeſſions, without any fault on their part, and then diſ. 
creetly ſet them adrift in fome ſtrange country to ſhift 
for themſelves, left at the mercy of ſome unknown 
people to be ſlaves, or to periſh as the caprice of 
ſtrangers ſhould happen to operate. Such proceedings 
are perhaps not to be equalled in the hiſtory of any 
proteſtant free people, upon the face of the globe. 
The ſuccefs and event of this expedition was not 
| known when this affair of St Vincent became a matter 
of debate in parliament, in December gth, this year, 
The arguments on both ſides of the queſtion, will ap. 


pear in the following parliamentary hiſtory. 
& Soon after the opening of the ſeſſion, upon the 


preſenting of an eſtimate from the war office in the 
committee of ſupply, of the land ſervice for the enſu- 
ing year, the number of troops that were {tated to be 
in the Weſt-India- iſlands, gave an opportunity to the 
gentlemen in oppoſition, to animadvert upon this 
expedition, and to give notice, that they would, on a 
future day, propoſe an enquiry, into its nature, juſtice, 
and propriety, together with the motives that led to 
ſo extraordinary a meafure. This enquiry being 
agreed to by adminiſtration, the matter was afterwards 
frequently brought up; but {till deferred, in hopes of 
obtaining new information, and to give an opportunity 
of procuring and conſidering the neceſſary papers. 

It was accordingly a conſiderable time after the 
Chriſtmas receſs, before this affair was taken finally 
into consideration; when at length, two general 

officer 


hcers 


A, D, 177 3» 


officers were examined, as to the lateſt accounts they 
had received of the ſtate of their regiments, which 
were then employed on the ſervice againſt the Car. 
ribs. One of theſe gentlemen read part of a letter 
which he had received upon the ſubje& from St Vin- 
cent's, in which the expedition was greatly complain- 
ed of, not only in reſpe& of its having been under- 
taken in the rainy ſeaſon, which had occaſioned a great 
mortality among the troops, but alſo with regard to 
its injuſtice and crueity, with both of which it was 
ſtrongly charged by the writer; who emphatically 
complained, that the poor Carribs had been very ill 
uſed; and wiſhed, with the energy characteriſtic of 
an officer, that the contrivers and promoters of the 
expedition, might be brought to a ſpeedy and ſevere 
account, By the ſame authority it was repreſented, 
that the woods were ſo thick, that the Carribs killed 
our men, with the greateſt ſecurity to themſelves, 
and without their being able eyen to ſee the enemy 
that deſtroyed them; that at the time of writing the 
letter, which was on the 14thof November, the troops 
had not been able to penetrate above four miles into 
their country. 

It was not then enquired of adminiſtration, whether 
they had received any late accounts from the iſland; 
when to the ſurprize of every body, it appeared that 
their lateſt intelligence from thence, was above a 
month prior in date, to the letter which had been 
read by the general. A gentleman who had been 
lieutenant-governor of the New Iſlands, was examined 
as to the temper, behaviour, and diſpoſition of the 
Carribs, of all which he gave a very favourable ac- 
count, and repreſented them as a quiet inoffenſive 
people; he was farther aſked, if he had heard that 


the planters were envious of them for their Jands, 8 
| whic 
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which he ahſwered in the affirmative; and being 
preſſed as to particular names, mentioned one of con- 
ſiderable rank and conſequence in the iſland, and who 
had a principal ſhare in all the meaſures that had been 
purſued for ſtripping them of their poſſeſſions. 

Some officers were examined, who had ſerved, or 
borne command, at different times in St Vincent 8; 
theſe gentlemen, in general, gave favourable accounts 
of the Carribs, and attributed entirely their late tur. 
bulent ahd ſuſpicious temper, to the attempts that had 


been made to deprive them of their lands: they all 
concurred in their accounts of the unhealthineſs of 


4 the iſland, and particularly i in the rainy ſeaſon, when, 
| they declared, it muſt prove fatal ro any troops that 
TIT verre under a'neceſlity of acting in it, and that the 
wg conſtitution of ſuch as eſcaped with life, would be 
| totally ruined, | 

| On the other fide, one of the principal” planters in 


| 

To the iſland; and of conſiderable rank by his office, with 
= ſome others, were examined. They, in general, de- 
ſcribed the Carribs as a faithleſs, cruel], and treacher- 
ous, race, who were abandoned to all manner of ex- 

ceſſes, particularly with reſpect to liquor, in which 

ſtate they were capable of the moſt barbarous actions. 

That while they continued on the iſland, there could 

be no ſecurity for the perſons or property of the in- 
habitants; they were charged with murders, robberies, 

with enticing the negro ſlaves from their maſters, and 
deſtroying others whom they caught in the fields, 

no particular proofs were, however, brought in ſup- 

port of theſe charges. The connections and intelli- 

' gence which the Carribs held with the French, and 
I . their application to the governor of Martinique for 
protection and afliſtance, were ſhewn in a very danger- 


ous light; and no care was neglected to dfeib 
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the fatal conſequences that muſt attend the iſland, 
whenever a war broke out with France, with ſuch a 


deadly enemy lying in its boſom. Their mortal en- 
mity. to our government and people, was alſo much in- 


ſiſted on; and it was concluded upon the whole, that 


Ons no other alternative, but that either his 
majeſty's natural ſubjects, or the Carribs, mult quit 
the iſland, if the latter are permitted to continue in 
their preſent ſtate of independence. 


After ſeyeral ſtrictures upon the nature of this evi. 


dence, and on the intereſted views by which it was ſaid 
to be apparently directed, the following motions were 
made, 1ſt, That the expedition againſt the Carribs in 
the iſland of St Vincent was undertaken, without 
ſufficient provocation on the part of thoſe unhappy 
people, and at the inſtigation of perſons intereſted in 


their deſtruction, and appears to be intended to end 


in their total extirpation; adly, That the ſending the 
troops, part of which were totally unprovided with 
camp epuipage and neceſſaries, on that ſervice, in the 
unhealthy ſeaſon of the year, is not juſtified by any 
neceſſity of immediately increaſing the military force in 
that iſland, was contrary to the voice of the governour, 
and mult prove unneceffarily deſtructive to ſome of 
the beſt troops in the ſervice, probably defeat the 
purpoſe for which they were ſent, and bring diſgtace 
on his majeſty's arms; and, 3dly, That an humble 
addreſs be preſented, defiring that his majeſty will be 
graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint the houſe, by whoſe ad- 
vice the meaſure was undertaken, of attacking the 
Carribs in the iſland of St Vincent; and of ſending 
the troops for that purpoſe in the moſt unhealthy' ſex- 
ſon of the year; a meaſure equally repugnant to the 


known humanity of his r s temper, diſgraceful 
; by 
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to his arms, and diſhonourauble to the character of 
the Britiſh nation. 

Theſe motions were principally ſupported upon the 
injuſtice of the meaſure, and the diſhonour it brought 
upon our national character, as being equally a viola- 
tion of the natural rights of mankind, and contrary 
to his majeſty's proclamation of the year 1764, in fa- 
vour of the Carribs; on the extreme cruelty of at- 
rempting to tranſport a whole people from their na- 
tive ſoil, and to land them defenceleſs on the coaſt of 
Africa, where they had no right, no property, no 
connection, and where they mult be liable to all the 
dangers and enmities, to which Europeans, or any 
others, who were turned adrift in a ſtrange country, 
would be ſubject; that they had been guilty of no act 
of forfeiture, eyen ſuppoſing them to be natural ſub- 
jects of Great Britain, unleſs an oppoſition to a violent 
invaſion of their rights and properties, was to be 
conſidered as ſuch; that the only evidence of any 
weight againſt them, was hiniſelf the deviſer of the 
projects that had been formed for their extirpation, 
was deeply intereſted in their deſtruftion; that on the 
contrary, the united teſtimony on the other ſide, where 
there was not a poſſibility, of ſuppoſing the ſmalleſt 
bias or partiality, was uniformly in fayour of the Car- 
ribs, and repreſented them as a quiet, peaceable, and 
inoffenſive people, and to all appearance, well affected 
to our government, until they were urged by violence 
and injuſtice to a different conduct. Theſe arguments, 
with ſuch others as the ſtate we have already repre- 
ſented afford, were concluded with ſevere ſtrictures on 
the weakneſs of thoſe counſels, which had blindly 
adopted the views of avaricious, rapacious, and mer- 
cileſs planters, and thereby rendering government the 


irſtrument of their iniquitous deſign, engaged it in 
| cruel 
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cruel, unjuſt, and diſnonourable meaſures, which were 
not more injurious to the Carribs, than deſtructive to 
ourſelves, by wantonly ſporting with the conſtitutions 
and lives of ſome of our braveſt troops, whoſe former 
ſervices merited another return, and who were now 
lacrificed upon an inglorious ſervice, in nA they 
were aſhamed to draw their ſwords. 

On the other ſide it was obſerved, that an amazing 
fund of tenderneſs and humanity had been diſplayed in 
favour of the Carribs, while the ſmalleſt degree of 
either was refuſed to our natural born ſubjects and 
countrymen, who had purchaſed eſtates at high prices 
from the crown under the ſanction of its protection 
and ſecurity, and whoſe lives and fortunes were at 
ſtake in the event of the preſent expedition. That 
the charge of injuſtice was ill founded, as the yellow 
Carribs, who were the aborigines, and real proprie- 
tors of the iſland, were in no degree aſſected by the 
preſent meaſures, except only ſo far as they would 
obtain ſecurity, by the reduction or removal of a cruel 
and perfidious race of ſavages, by whom they had been 
nearly exterminated; that it could not be pretended, 
that the black Carribs had any legal or natural rights 
in the iſland, but thoſe which they had obtained 
through the kindneſs and hoſpitality of the natives; 
and that thoſe rights, would, in the eye of the ſtricteſt 
juſtice, have been fully cancelled, by their ſubſequent 
conduct and ingratitude. 

That the charge of cruelty was equally ill founded; 
the removal of the black Carribsbeing the laſt reſort; 
and only to be put in execution, in caſe of their prov- 
ing ſo incorrigible, that all means would be found in- 
effectual for reducing them to ſuch a ſtate of ſubmiſ- 
lion to government, as was abſolutely neceſſary, not 
only for the ſecurity but the preſeryation of the iſland; 
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that even in that laſt extremity, the meaſure of tranſ. 
portation was guarded from being accompanied with any 
circumſtances of cruelty, or even of hardſhip; except 
thoſe which might be ſuppoſed to ariſe from their feel - 


ings, on quitting a country in which they had hitherto 
lived, and going to another, equally fit for them, but 


with which they were not yet acquainted; that whether 
they were removed to the coaſt of Africa, or to the 
{land of St Mathew, care had been taken, that they 
were to have ſufficient lands aſſigned them for their 
ſupport, and were to be laid dowif, in nearly the ſame 
degrees of latitude and climate; and in a country fur- 
niſhed with much the fame adyantages as to fiſhing 
and hunting, which they had enjoyed at St Vin- 
, Eent's. 
It was ſaid, that government had neither adopted 
the views, nor been miſled by the ſchemes of intereſt- 
ed planters; that it had duly weighed, as well the 
, citcumſlances of the iſland, as the repreſentations of 
the governour, council, and aſſembly, together with 
. thoſe of the commiſſioners for the ſale of lands; that 
as the Carribs were poſſeſſed of near two thirds of the 
profitable lands, and the French inhabitants of a great 
part of the remainder, it was evident, that we never 
could in that ſtate, have a natural intereſt. or ſtrength | 
in the iſland, ſofficient for its ſecurity ; that as theſe 
lands werdof no particular value to the Carribs, who 
had neither means nor inclination to cultivate them, 
equitable terms had been repeatedly propofed to them 
for an exchange, all of which, they not only contu- 
. maciouſly rejected, but daringly difclaimed all allegi- 
' ance to the king, and refuſed all obedience to govern- 
ment. As to the ſtrictures that had been paſſed, with 
reſpe& to the employment of the troops in an un- 


healthy climate and ſeaſon, there were anſwered 1 
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me neceſſity of the occaſion; and the meaſure juſtified 
upon that principle, by the practice of all ages. 

Upon a diviſion on the ſeparate queſtions, after 
long debates, the firſt motion was rejected by a ma- 
jority of 206, againſt 88 who ſupported it; the majo- 
rity was leſs upon the others; as the houſe grew thin. 
ner. | 5 

About the ſame time, the expedition which gave 
birth to this enquiry, was alſo terminated. The Car- 
ribs, notwithſtanding the ſtrength of their faſtneſſes, 
their courage; in which they were not at all deficient, 
and their expertneſs in the uſe of fire arms, were un- 
der many diſadvantages in this war. They were ſur- 
rounded by ſea and land, their quarters becoming 
every day more contracted, were cut off from their 
oreat ſource of ſubſiſtence by fiſhing, and their bodies 
worn down by continual watching and fatigue. Our 
troops alſo ſuftered infinitely in the ſervice. With- 
out a conſiderable reinforcement, it was probable, the 
reduction of the enemy could not be effected. The 
object, either for advantage, or glory, was not worthy 
of ſo much toil and fatigue, even if the juſtice of ſuch 
a war could be clearly defended. 

Theſe mutual ſufferings, and the diſpoſitions they 
gave riſe to, brought on a treaty between the Car- 
ribs and Major General Dalrymple, who commanded 
the forces, by which rhe tormer obtained better con. 
ditions than they had reaſon to expect. The original 
object of the war, the tranſplantation to Africa, was 
wholly abandoned. The Carribs on their part ac- 
knowledged his majeſty's ſovereignty without reſerve, 
agreed to take an oath of fidelity and allegiance, and 


to ſubmit to the laws and government of the iſland, ſo 


far as relates to their intercourſe, and to all tranſac- 
Lons with the white inhabitants; but in their own 
3A diſtricts, 


———— 
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diſtricts, and in all matters that relate to their inter- 


courſe with each other, they are to retain their an. 


cient policy, and ſtill to be governed by thoſe cuſtoms 
and uſages, to which they have given the force of laws. 
They have alſo ceded a large tract of very valuable land 
to the crown; but the diſtricts which they {lll retain, 
are ſecured in perpetuity to them and their poſterity, 
There are a number of other articles, which relate to 
domeſtic regulation, or tend to the future tranquility 
and ſecurity of the iſland. 

Ide loſs upon this expedition, though conſiderable, 


Was not altogether ſo great as was apprehended from 


the nature, length, and ſeverity of the ſervice. The 
killed and wounded did not much exceed 1 50, among 
the former of which was a lieutenant-colonel, and 


ſome other officers; the lives loſt by the climate a- 


mounted to 110; but there remained 428 fick, at the 
time of concluding the treaty. | 

After ſuch proceedings againſt an innocent and in- 
offenſive people, which owed no allegiance to the 
Britiſh goverament, and had given the nation no real 
offence, the after behaviour of the miniſtry towards 
the American coloniſts, will be no ſurprize to any 


perſon who examines the cauſes of things artentively. 


Een. 


Af. 
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The American Congreſs aſſembles—Forms an aſſociation 
Their reſolves—They addreſs the people of Great 
Britain—They write to the people of Quebec 
wiew of their rights — Proceedings at home, &c. 


ROM the beginning of the preſent controverſy 

with the colonies, it was always imagined, and 
alſo affirmed at home by the miniſtry and their friends, 
that the coloniits were greatly ae among them- 
ſelves; that they would never unite; that they would 
not hang together; that they ere only under a 
temporary ferment, created by the artifice of popular 
and deſigning men, that would ſoon ſubſide when 
once they ſaw that Great Britain was in earneſt to 
ſupport her authority. And that notwithſtanding the 
riotous diſpoſition of ſome of the colonies, they were 
in general cowards, and durſt not appear before the 
king's forces. This was the ſtile of the miniſtry and 
their party at home, and was echoed in all the venal 
pamphlets and news-papers publiſhed throughout the 
kingdom. 

The aſſembly of the repreſentatives of twelve of 
the colonies, which has ſince received the name of the 
congreſs, met at Philadelphia, on the 5th of September 
this year, and, after more than a month's delibera- 
tion, proceeded to ſeveral reſolutions which ſhewed 
that they were in earneſt, as well as unanimous in 
their oppoſition to the new ſtatutes of the Britiſh 
legiſlature, Upon the 14th of October, the congreſs 
proceeded 
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proceeded to buſineſs, and after reciting thoſe laws 


that were particularly obnoxious, they came to ſeveral 


animated reſolutions, which, in their then ſituation, 


were ſurprizing to all the 


world“. The affociation 


which they entered into is a bold and intrepid reſolu- 


tion to maintain what they 


conſider to be their juſt 


rights and privileges, and a purpoſe to purſue ſuch 
meaſures as may beſt ſupport theſe rights againſt in- 
vaſion, from the miniſterial power of Great Britain, 
As this affociation will appear in its trueſt colours by 


Friday, Oft9yber 14, 1774. 
The Congreſs came into the fol- 
lowing Reſolutions ;—— 

WHEREAS, fince the' cloſe of 
the laſt war, the Britiſh parliament 
claiming a power of right to bind 
the people of America by ſtatute, 
in all caſes whatſoever, hath in ſome 
acts expreſsly impoſed taxes on 
them. and in others under various 
pretences, but in fact for the pur- 
poſe of railing a revenue, hath im- 
poſed rates and duties payable in 
theſe colonies, eſtabliſhed a board 
of commitſicners with unconſtitu- 
tional powers, and extended the 
juriſdiction of courts of admiralty, 
not only for collecting the faid du- 
ties, but for the trial of cauſes 
merely ariſing within the body of 
a county, 

And whereas in conſequence of 
other ſtatutes, judges, who before 
held only eſtates at will in their 
offices, have been made dependant 
on the crown alone for their ſalaries, 
and ſtanding armies kept in time of 
peace. And it has lately been re- 
ſolved in parliament, that by force 
of a ſtatute made in the thirty-fifth 
year of the reign of King Henry 
the Eight, coloniſts may be tranſ- 
ported to England and tried there 
upon accuſations for treaſons and 
miſpriſions, or concealment of trea- 
ſons committed in the colonies ; 
and by a late ſtatute, ſuch trials 


itſelf 


have been directed in caſes therein 
mentioned. - 

And whereas in the laſt ſeffion of 
parliament, three ſtatutes were 
made; one intituled, ** An act to- 
*« diſcontinue in ſuch manner, and 
* forſuch time as are therein men- 
*« tioned, the landing and diſcharg- 
ing, lading or ſhipping of goods, 
« wares and merchandize, at the 
* town, and within the harbour of 
*© Boſton, in the province of Matla- 
„ chuſetts-Bay, in North Ameri- 
© ca.” Another intituled, An 
* act for the better regulating the 
„ government of the province of 
«© the Maſſachuſetts-Bay, in New- 
« England.” And another intitul- 
ed, An act for the impartial ad- 
« miniſtration of juſtice, in the 
6 caſes of perſons queſtioned for 
« any act done by them in the exe- 
0 cution of the law, or for the ſup- 
„ preſlion of riots and tumults, in 
* the province of the Maſſachu- 
c ſetts-Bay, in New-England.” 
And another ſtatute was then made, 
For making more effectual provi- 
© fion for the government of the 
province of Quebec, &c,” Al! 


which ſtatutes are impolitic, unjuſt 
and cruel, as well as unconſtitu- 
tional, and moſt dangerous and de- 
ſtructive of 4merican rights. 

And whereas, aſſemblies have 
been frequently diſſolved, contrary 
to the rights of the people, 1 — 

the 
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itſelf, I ſhall give it in the very words of the congreſs, 
and leave it to the judgment of every reader, to de- 
termine of it as he may judge proper. 


WE, his majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, the delegates 
of the ſeveral colonies of New-Hampſhire, Maſſachu- 


ſett's-Bay, Rhode-lſland, 


Connecticut, New-Y ork, 


New-Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the Three Lower Coun- 


they attempted to deliberate on 
, their dutitul, hum- 
e, loyal and reaſonable petitions 
to the crown for redreſs, have heen 
repeatedly treated with contempt 
by his majeſty's miniſters of ſtate. 
The good people of the ſeveral 
colonies of New Hampſhire, Haſ- 
ſachuſett's- Bay, Rhode -Iſland and 
Providence plantations, Con- 
necticut, New- York, New-Jerſey, 
Pennſylvania, New-Caſtle, Kent 
and Suſſex on Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North-Carolina audSouth - 
Carolina juſtly alarmed at theſe ar- 
bitrary proceedings of parliament 
and adminiſtration, have ſeverally 
elected conitituted, and appointed 
deputies to meet and fit in general 
congreſs in the city of Philadelphia, 
in order to obtain ſuch eſtabliſh. 
ment as that their religion, laws, and 
liberties may not be ſubverted: 
Whereupon the deputies ſo ap- 
pointed being now aſſembled in a full 
and free repreſent ation of theſe co- 
lonies, taking into thei r moſt ſerious 
conſideration the beſt means of at- 
taining the ends aforeſaid, do in 
the firit place, as Engliſhmen their 
anceſtors in like caſes have uſually 
done, for aſſerting and vindicating 
their rights — liberties, DE- 
CLARE, 
That the inhabitants of the Eng- 
un colonies in North-America, by 
immutable laws of nature, the 


ries 


principles of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, and the ſeveral charters or 
compacts, have the following 
RIG 18.— 

Reſolved, N. C. D. 1, That they 
are entitled to life, liberty, and pro- 
perty; and they have never ceded 
to any ſovereign power whatever, a 
right to diſpoſe of either without 
their conſent. 

Ke ſul ved, N. C. D, 2. That our 
anceltors, who firſt ſettled theſe 
colonies, were at the time of their 
emigration from the mother coun- 
try, entitled to all the rights, liber- 
ties, and immunities of free and 
natural burn ſubjects, within the 
realm of England, 

Reſolved, . . D. 3. That by 
ſuch emigration they by no means 
forfeited, ſurrendered, or loſt 
of thoſe rights, but that they were, 
and their deſcendants now are, en- 
titled to the exerciſe and enjoy- 
ment of all ſuch of them, as their 
local and other circumſtances enable 
them to exerciſe and enjoy, 

Reſulved, 4. That the foundation 
of Engliſh liberty and of all free 
government, is a right in the people 
to participate in their legiſlative 
council: and as the Engliſh colo- 
niits are not repreſented, and from 
their local and other circumſtances 
cannot properly be repreſented in 
the Britiſh parliament, they are en- 
titled to a free and excluſive * 
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ties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex, on Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, and South. Caro. 
lina, deputed to repreſent them in a continental Con. 
greſs, held in the city of Philadelphia, on the fifth 
day of September, 1774, avowing our allegiance to 
his majeſty, our affection and regard for our fellow. 
ſubjects in Great Britain and elſewhere, affected with 
the deepeſt anxiety, and moſt alarming apprehenſions 
at thoſe grievances and diſtreſſes, with which his ma- 
Jeſty's American ſubjects are oppreſſed, and having 
taken under our moſt ſerious deliberation, the ſtate of 


A. D. 1774. 


mother country, 


the whole continent, find, that the preſent unhappy 


of legiſlation in their ſeveral pro- 
vincial lepitlatures, where their 
right ot repreſentation can alone 
be preſerved; in all caſes of taxa- 
ron and integnal polity, ſubject on- 
Iy to the nkgative of their ſove- 
reign, in ſuch manner as has been 
heretofore accuſtomed : But from 
the neceſſity of the cafe, and a re- 
gurd to the mutual intereſts of both 
countries, we chearfully conſent to 
the operation of ſuch acts of the 
Britiſh parliament as are bona fide, 
reſtrained to the regulation of our 
external commerce, for the purpoſe 
of ſecuring the commercial adyan- 
tages of the whole empire to the 
and the com- 
mercial benefits of its reſpective 
members, excluding every idea of 
taxation internal or external, for 
raiſing a revenue on the ſubjects in 
America without their conſent. 
Reſolved, N. C. D. g. That the 
reſpective colonies are entitled to 
the common Jaw of England, and 
more eſpecially to the great and 
meſtimable priviledge of being tried 
by their peers in the vicinage, ac- 
cording to the courſe of that law. 
Reſolved, 6. 1 hat they are en- 
titled to the benefit of ſuch of the 
Englith ſtatutes, as exiſted at the 
time of their colonization ; and 


ſituation 


which they have, by experience, 


reſpectively found to be applicable 
to heir ſeveral local and other cir- 
cumſtances. 

Reſulved, N. C. D. 7. That theſe his 
majeity's colonies, are likewiſe en- 
titled to all theimmunities and privi- 
leges granted and confirmed to them 
by royal charters, or ſecured by their 
ſeveral codes of provincial laws, 

Reſolved, N. C. D. 8. That they 
have a right peaceably to aſſcnible, 
conſider of their grievances, and 
petition the king; and that all pro- 
ſecutions, prohibitory proclama- 
tions, and commitments for the 
ſame, are illegal. 

Reſolved, N. C. D. 9. That the 
keeping a ſtanding army in theſe 
colonies, in times of peace, without 
the conſent of the 1 of that 
colony in which ſuch army is kept, 
is againſt law. 18 

23 — C,. D. . is indiſ- 

nſibly neceſſary to govern- 
— har rendered. — by 
the Engliſh conſtitution, that the 
conſtituent branches of the legiſla- 
ture be independent of each other; 
that, therefore, the exerciſe of le- 
giſlative power in ſeyeral colonies, 
by a council appointed, during 
pleaſure, by the crown, is uncon- 


{titutzonal, dangerous, and _ 
iv 
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ſituation of our affairs, is occaſioned by a ruinous ſyſ- 
tem of colony adminiſtration adopted by the Britiſh 
miniſtry about the year 1762, evidently calculated for 
inſlaving theſe colonies, and with them, the Britiſh 
empire. In proſecution of which ſyſtem, various acts 
of parliament have been paſſed for raiſing a revenue 
in America, for depriving the American ſubjects, in 
many inſtances, of the conſtitutional trial by jury, ex- 
poſing their lives to danger, by directing a new and 
illegal trial beyond the ſeas, for crimes alledged to 
have been committed in America: And in proſecution 


of the ſame ſyſtem, ſeveral late, cruel and oppreſſive 


tive to the freedom of American 
legiſlation. 

All and each of which, the afore- 
faid deputies in behalf of them- 
ſelves, and their conſtituents, do 
claim, demand, and inſiſt on, as 
their indubitable rights and liber- 
ties ; which cannot be legally taken 
from them, altered or abridged by 
any power whatever, witbout their 
own conſent, by their repreſenta- 
tives in their ſeveral provincial le- 
giſlatures. 

In the courſe of our inquiry, we 
find many infringements and vio- 
lations of the foregoing rights; 
which, from an ardent defire that 
harmony and mutual intercourſe 
of affection and inte reſt may be re- 
ſtored, we paſs over for the preſent, 
and proceed to ſtate ſuch acts and 
meaſures as have been adopted fince 
the laſt war, which demonftrate a 
ſyſtem formed to enflave America. 

Reſolved, N. G. D. That the fol- 
lo wing acts of partiament are in- 

ingements and violations of the 


rights of the coloniſts; and that 
the repeal of them is eſſentially 
neceſſary, in ordei to reſtore har- 
mony between Great Britain and 
the American colonies, viz. 

The ſeveral acts of 4 George III. 
ch. 15. and ch, 34.—3 Geo. III. 


acts 


ch. 23.—6 Geo, III. ch. 32—7 
Geo. III, ch: qr and ch. 46.—8 Geo. 
III. ch. 22. which impoſe duties for 
the purpoſe of ruiſing a revenue 
iu America, extend the powers of 
the admiralty courts beyond their 
ancient limits, deprive the Ameri- 
can ſubject of trial by jury, autho- 
riſe the judges certificate to indem- 
nify the proſecuter from damages, 
that he might otherwiſe be liable tu, 
requiring oppreſſive ſecurity from 
a claimant of ſhips and goods ſeiz- 
ed, before he ſhail be allowed to de- 
tend his property, and are ſubver- 
live of American rights. 

Alſo, 12 Geo. III. ch. 24. intitul- 
ed © An act for the better ſecuring 
nis majeſty's dock yards, maga- 
Eines, flips, ammunition and 
* fſtores.“ Which declares a new 
oftence in America, and deprives 
the American ſubject of a couſtitu- 
tional trial by jury of the vicinage, 
by authoriſing the trial of any perſon, 
charged with the committing of 
any offence deſcribed in the ſaid 
act out of the realm, to be indicted 
and tried tor the ſame in any ſhire 
or county within the realm. 

Alſo the three acts paſſed in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament, for ſtops 


ing the port and blocking up t 
— of Boſton, for altering the 


charter 
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acts have been paſſed reſpecting the town of Boſton 
and the Maſſachuſett's-Bay, and alſo an act for ex- 
tending the province of Quebec, ſo as to border on 
the weſtern frontiers of theſe colonies, eſtabliſhing 
an arbitrary government therein, and diſcouraging the 
ſettlement of Britiſh ſubſects in that wide extended 
country; thus by the influence of civil principles and 
ancient prejudices todiſpoſe the inhabitants to act with 
hoſtility againſt the free proteſtant colonies, whenever 


a wicked miniſtry ſhall chuſe ſo to direct them. 
I o0o obtain redreſs of theſegrievances, which threat- 


en deſtruction to the lives, liberty, and property of 


charter and government of Maſſa- 
chuſetts- Bay, and that which is in- 
tituled, An act for the better ad- 
«« miniſtration of juſtice; &c.“ 


Alſo the act —— in the ſame 
iſning the Roman 
catholic religion in the province of 


ſeſſion for eſtab 


Quebec, aboliſhing the equitable 
ſyſtem of Engliſh laws, and erecting 
a tyranny there, to the great dan- 


ger, from ſo total a diffimularity of 


religion, law and government to 
the neighbouring Britiſh colonies, 
by the affiſtance of whoſe blood 
and treaſure rhe ſaid country was 
conquered frum France. 

Alſo the act paſſed in the ſame 
ſeſſion for the better providin 
tuitable quarters tor officers an 
ſoldiers in his majeſty's ſervice in 
North America, 

Alſo, that the keeping a ſtand- 
ing army in ſeveral of theſe co- 
Jonies, in time of peace, without 
the conſent of the legiſlature of 
the colony in which fuch army is 
kept, is againſt law. 


The e from time to time, 
aſſed the following Keſolves: 
eſolved, That this Congreſs do 

: ou of the oppoſitien made by 

the inhabitants of the Maſſachu- 
ſett's· Bay, to the execution of the 


his 


late acts of parliament; and if 
the ſame ſhall be attempted to be 
carried into execution by force, in 
ſuch caſe, all America onght to 
ſupport them in their oppoſition. 

Reſolved, That it is the opinion 
of this body, that the removal ot 
the people of Botton into the covn- 
try, would be, not only extremely 
difficult in the execution, but o 
important in its conſequences, as 
to require the utmoſt deliberation 
before it is adopted. But in caſe 
the provincial meeting of that 
colony ſhall judge it ab/ulutely nece!- 
ſary, it is the opinion of this Con- 
greſs, that all america ought to 
contribute towards recompenſing 
them for the injury they may there- 
by ſuſtain; and it will be recem-* 
mended accordingly. 

Reſolved, That this Congreſs do 
recommend to the inhabitants cf 
the colony of the Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, to ſubmit to a ſuſpenſion ot 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, where 
it cannot be procured in a legal 
and peaceable manner, under the 
rules of the charter, and the Jaws 
founded thereon, until the effects 
of our application for a repezl © 
the acts, by which their charter 
rights are infringed, is known. 


Reſolved, 
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his majeſty's ſubjects in North-America, we were of 
opinion, that a non · importation, non · conſumption, and 
non-exportation agreement, faithfully adhered to, 
will prove the molt ſpeedy, effectual, and peaceable 
meaſurez And therefore we do, for ourſelyes and the 
inhabitants of the ſeveral, colonies, whom we repre- 
ſent, firmly agree and aſſociate under the ſacred ties 
of virtue, honour, and love of our country as follows, 


Vit, That from and after the firſt day of Decem- 
ber next, we will not import into Britiſh America, 


Bbb. 


Fbſaldedundnmmtiſiy, That every 


perſon, or perſons whomfoever, 


who ſhall take, accept, or act un- 
der any commiſſion or authority, 
in any wiſe derived from the act 
paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, changing the form of go- 
vernment, and violating the charter 
of the province of Maſlachuſett's- 
Bay, ought to be held in deteſta- 
tion and abhorrence by all good 
men, and contidered as the wicked 
tools of that deſpotiſm, which, is 
preparing to deſtroy thoſe rights, 
which God, nature, and compact 
hath given to America. | 
Reſolved unanimuuly, That the 
people of Boſton — the Maſſa- 
chuſett's- Bay, be | adviſed ſtill to 
conduct themſelves peaceably to- 
wards his excellency General 
Gage, and his majeſty's troops 
now {tationed in the town of Bo- 
ton, us far as can potibly con ſiſt 
with their immediate ſafety and 
the ſecurity ot the town; avoiding 
aud diſcountenancing every viola- 
tion of his * pit property, or 
any inſult to his troops; and that 
they peaceably and firmly perſe- 
vere in the line in which they are 
now conducting themſelves on the 


defenſive. 


Reſolved, That the. ſeizitig, or 


attempting to ſeize, any perſon in 


from 


America, in order to tranſport ſuch 
perſon beyond the fea, for trial of 
offences committed within the- 
body of a county in America, be- 
ing againſt law, will juſtify, and 
ought to meet with refiſtance ant 
reprifal; > 5A yes 
Saturday, Odober 22. 

Reſolved, As the opinion of the 
congreſs, that it will be neceffary 
that a congreſs. ſhould be held o1 
the 10th day of May next, unleſs 
the redreſs of grievances, . which 


wwe have deſired, be obtained before 


that _ time.-And we recommend 
that the ſame be held dt the city of 
Philadelphia, and that all the co- 
lonies in North America chuſe de- 
puties as ſoon as poſlible, to attend 
ſuch congreſs. - - 


Tueſday, Ofober 25, 

' Refolved, That the congteſs in 
their own names, and in behalf of 
all thoſe whorh they repreſent, do 
preſent their grateful N 
ments to thoſe truely noble, 
lionourable, and patriotic / adyo- 
cates of civil and religious liberty; 
who have ſb generoufly and . 
erfully, though unſucceſsfully , 


| eſpouſed and efended the cauſe 
ef America, both in and out of 


parliament, 
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from Great Britain or Ireland, any goods wares or 
merchandize whatſoe ver, or from any other place any 
ſuch goods, wares or merchandize, as ſhall have been 
exported from Great Britain or Ireland; nor will we, 
after that day, import any Eaſt-India tea from any 
part of the world; nor any molaffes, ſyrups, paneles, 
coffee or piemento, from the Britiſh plantations, or 
from Dominica; nor wines from Maderia, or the 
Weſtern Ilands; nor foreign indigo. 
Second, That we will neither import, nor purchaſe 
any ſla te imported, after the firſt day of December 
next; after which time, we will wholly diſcontinue 
the ſlave trade, and will neither be concerned in it 
-ourſelyes, nor will we hire our veffels, nor fell our 
commodities or manufactures to thoſe who are con- 
cerned in it. 

Third, As a non-conſumption agreement, ſtrictly 
adhered to, will be an effectual ſecurity for the obſer- 
vation of the non-importation, we, as above ſolemn- 
ly agree and aſſociate, that, from this day, we will 
not purchaſe or uſe any tea imported on account of 
the Eaſt- India company, or any on which a duty hath 
been or ſhall be paid ; and from and after the firſt day 
of March next, we will not purchaſe or uie any of 
Eaſt India tea, nor will we, nor ſhall any 
perſon for or under us, purchaſe or uſe, any of 
thoſe goods, wares or merchandize, we have agreed 
not to import, which we ſhall know or have cauſe to 
ſuſpe&, were imported after the firſt day of Decem- 
ber except ſuch as come under the rules and directions 
ol the tenth artiele hereafter mentioned. 

Fourth, The earneſt deſire we have, not to injure 
our fellow ſubjects in Great Britain, Ireland, or the 
Weſt. Indies, induces us to ſuſpend a non- exportation, 
until the tenth day of September 1775; at which 


time, if the ſaid acts and parts of acts of the Britiſh par- 
liament, 
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liament, herein after mentioned, are not repealed, we. 
will not, directly or indirectly, export any merchandize 
or commodity whatſoever. to Great Britain, Ireland, 
or the Weſt- Indies, except rice to Europe. | 

Fifth, Such as are: merchants, and uſe the Britiſh 
aud Iriſh trade, will give orders, as/{gon. as poſſible, 
to their factors, agents, and correſpondents, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, not to thip any goods to them, on 
any pretence whatſoever, as they cannot be received 
in America; and if any merchant, reſiding in Great 
Britain or Ireland, ſhall directly or indirectly ſhip any 
goods, Wares, or merchandize, for America, in order 
to break the ſaid non-importation agreement, or in any 
manner contravene the ſame, on ſuch unworthy con- 
duct being well atteſted, it ought to be made public; 
and, on the ſame being ſo done, we will not from 
thencefoxth haxe any commercial connection with ſuch 
merchant. | 

Sxeh, That ſuch as are owners of veſſels will give 
poſuive arders to their captains or maſters, not to 
receive on board their veſſels any goods prohibited 
by the ſaid non · importation agreement, on pain of 
immediate diſmiſſion from their ſervice. 
Seventh, We will uſe our utmoſt endeavours to im- 
prove the breed of Sheep and increaſe their number 
to the greateſt extent, and to that end, we will kill 
them as ſparingly as may be, eſpecially thoſe of the moſt 
profitable kind; nor will we export any to the Weſt- 
Indies or elſewhere; and thoſe of us who are or may 
become over-{tacked with, or can conveniently ſpare 
any ſheep, will diſpoſe of them to our neighbours, 
eſpecially to the poorer ſort, on moderate terms. 
_ Eighth, That we will in our feveral ſtations encou- 
rage frugality, a:cnomy, and induſtry; and promote 
agriculture, arts and the manufactures of this country, 
eipecially that of wool; and will diſcountenance and 
diſcourage 
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diſcourage every ſpecies of extravagance and diflipa. 
tion, eſpecially all horſe-racing, and all kinds of gam- 
ing, cock. fighting, exhibitions of ſhews, plays, and 
on the death of any relation or friend, none of us, or 
any of our families, will go into'any further mourn- 
ing dreſs, than a black crape or ribbon on the arm or 
hat for gentlemen, and a black ribbon or necklace for 
ladies, and we will diſcontinue the giving of "A and 
ſcarfs ar funerals. 

Ninth, Thar ſuch as are Wonders of 200ds or mer- 
chandize, will not take advantage of the ſcarcity of 
goods that may be occaſioned by this aſſociation, but 
will ſell the fame at the rates we have been reſpective- 
ly accuſtomed to do, for twelve months laſt paſt.— 
And if any vender of goods or merchandize, ſhall ſel} 
any ſuch goods on higher terms, or ſhall in any man- 
ner, or by any device whatſoever, violate -or depart 
from this agreement, no perſon, ought, nor will any of 
us deal with any fuch perſon; or his, or her factor or 
agent, at any time thereafter,” kor uy commodity 
whatever. | 

Tenth, In caſe: any 1 tu eu or oder per- 


ſons ſhall export any goods or merchandize after the 
firit day of December, and before the firſt day of 


February next, the ſame ought forthwith at the elec- 


tion of rhe owner, to be either re-ſhipped or delivered 
up to the committee of the county or town wherein 
they ſhall be imported, to be ſtored at the riſque of 
the importer, until the non-importation agreement 
ſhall ceaſe, or be ſold under the direction of the com- 
mittee aforeſaid ; and in the laſt mentioned -caſe, the 
owner or owners of ſuch goods, ſhall be reimburſed 
(out of the ſaels) the firſt coſt and charges, the profit, 


if any, to be applied towards relieving and an 
ſuc 
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ſuch poor inhabitants of the town of : Boſton, as are 
immediate ſufferers by the Boſton port bill; and a 
particular account of all goods ſo returned, ſtored, or 
ſold; to be inſerted in the public papers; and if any 
goods or merchandizes ſhall be imported after the: 
firſt day of February, the ſome ought: forthwith: 
to be ſent back again; withous? a. any of _ 
packages thereof. 

. Eleventh, That a committee be chofin in every 
county, city and town, by thoſe who are qualified to 
vote for repreſentatives in the legiſlature, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it ſhall be, attentively to obſerve the conduct of all 
perſons touching the aſſociation; and when it ſhall be 
made to appear to the ſatisfaction of a majority of 
any ſuch committee, that any perſon within the limits 
of their appointment has violated this aſſociation, that 
ſuch majority do forthwith cauſe the truth of the caſe 
to be publiſhed in the gazette, to the end, that all 
ſuch foes to the rights of Britiſh America may be 
publicly known, and univerſally contemned as the ene- 
mies of American liberty; and thenceforth we reſpee- 
tively will break af all dealings with him or her. 

Twelſih, That the committee of correſpondence in 
the reſpeive colonies do frequently inſpect the en- 
tries of their cuſtom- honſes, aud inform each other 
from time to time of the true ſtate thereof. and af 
every other material cireumſtance 1 * oecur re+ 
lative to this aſſoclation. 

- Thirteenth, That all n ans of this 8 
be ſold at reaſonable prices, ſo that no undue advan- 
tage be taken of à future ſcarcity of goods. 

Fourteenth, And we do further agree and reſolve, 
that we will have no trade, commerce, dealings or 
intercourſe whatſoever, with any colony or province 


in North America, which ſhall not accede to, or which 
ſhall 


bs 
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ſhall hereafter! violare this aſſociation, but will hold 
them as: unworthy: of the rights af freemen, and as 
inimical to tlie liberties of their country, 


And we: do folemmy bind ourſelyes and our eonſti. 
mine; under the: tics aſoreſaid, to adhere to'this 


affociarion until: ſuch parts of rhe: ſeveral acts of par- 
liament paſſed ſinet the claſe of laſt war, as impoſe: 
or continue duties on tea, vine, molaſſes, ſyrups, 
panetes; coffee ſugar, piememo; indiga, foreign paper, 
glaſt and painters colours, imported into America, 
and extend the powers of the admiralty coums be- 
yond their ancieut limits, deprive the American ſub . 
je& of trial by ſauy, authoriſe the judgeꝰs certificate to 
indemnify the profecutor from damages, chat he 
might other wiſe be liable to, from a trial by his peers. 
require oppreſſive ſecurity from a chaimant of: fhips:or 
goods ſeized! before? he ſhall be allowed to defend 
Ne property; are repealrd.- And umil that part of the 
aft of the 12. Gel 3. ch. 24. intituted; . An act. for 
che better ſecuring: his majeſty's dock- yardb, maga- 
zlues, ſluips, ammunition, and ſtores, by which, any 
perſons charged with committing any of the crimes 
therein deſctibed; 'in America, muy be tried in any 
fire or county within, the reakn, is re pealed. And 
until the four acts paſſed in rhe laſt ſoſſion of parlia- 
ment, viz. that: for: topping the port and blocking up 
rhe harbour of: Boſton, That for aſtering the charter 
and goverment of the Maſſachuſett's-Bay.— Andrhat 
which is intitulod, . An act for the hetter adminiſtra- 
non of juſtice, &c.“ are repealed. And we. re- 
commend it to the provineial eonventions, and to the 
committees in be reſpective colonics, to eſtabliſh ſuch 
farther regulations as they may think proper, for car- 
ry into execution ibis oe. 11 
f . 8 
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The foregoing aſſociation determined upon by 
the Congreſs, was ordered to be ſubferibed by the 
ſeveral members ey to which A fer their 


Ou. 279 
n their addreſs to the * of -Great t Biicain 
they infiſt upon their right of Britiſh ſubjects, and 
affirm that no power on earth has a right to take away 
their property withont their conſent; and they claim 
all the rights fecured to ſubjects by the Englifſi con- 
me * * one of trial by jury. 
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They nth it eſſential to Engliſh * that no 
man be condemned unheard, or puniſhed for ſuppoſed 
offences, without haying an opportunity of making his 
defence. They gave it as their opinion that the le- 
giſlature of Great Britain is not authoriſed by the 
conſtitution to eftabliſh a religion fraught with ſangui- 
nary. and impious tenets, or to erect an arbitrary form 
of government in any quarter of the globe. They 
conſider the proprietors of the ſoil in America as much 
maſters of their own property, as thoſe of Great 
Britain are, and affirm that they are not bound to ſub- 
mit to any parliament not of their own election. 
They inſiſt that the intervention of the ſea which di- 
vides America from Britain, can make no diſparity in 
rights; nor can the diſtance of three thouſand miles 
from the royal palace, make the rights of ſubjects leſs 
than the diſtance of three hundred miles. Reaſon, 
they declare, looks with indignation on ſuch diſtinc- 
tions, and free ſubjects can never perceive their pro- 
priety. They expreſs their amazement at the preten- 
fions of the Britiſh parliament to bind them in all 
cafes whatſoever without exception, without their 
confent, and to take and uſe their property when 
and in what manner they pleaſe: and to make the 
coloniſts penſioners on their bounty, and that they can 
hold it no longer than they vouchſafe to permit. 
Suck declarations they conſider as hereſies in Engliſh 
- politics, which can no more operate to deprive them 
of their property, than the interdicts of the Pope can 
diveſt kings of their ſceptres, which rhe laws of the 
land, and the voice of the people, have placed in their 
hands. 

They attribute the plan for enſlaving them to that 
miniſter and his aſſociates, who made the late inglorr - 


ous peace, and declare that ever ſince that time, that 
ſcheme 
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from procuring it of foreigners, without paying a tax 
impoſed by your parliament on all we imported. 
Theſe, ſay they, and many other impoſitions, werc 
laid upon us unjuſtly and e, for the 
expreſs purpoſe of raiſing a revenue. In order to 
ſilence complaint, it was indeed provided that this 
revenue ſhould be expended in America for its pro- 
tection and defence. But, ſay they, theſe exaQtions, 
however, can receive no juſtification from a pretended 
neceſſity of defending us. They are laviſhly ſquander- 
ed on court fayourites, and miniſterial dependents, 
generally avowed enemies to America, and employing 
themicives by partial repreſentations, to traduce and 
embroil the colonies, For the neceflary ſupport of 
government here, ſay the coloniſts, we ever were, 
and ever fhall be ready to provide. And whenever 
the exigencies of the ſtate may require it, we ſhall, as 
Ve have hitherto done, chearfully contribute our full 
proportion of men and money, To inforce this un- 
conſtitutional and unjaft ſcheme of taxation, every 
fence that the wiſdom of our Britiſh anceſtors had 
carefully made againſt- arbitrary power, has been 
violently thrown down-in America, andthe ineſtimable 
right of trial by jury taken away, in caſes that touch 
both life and property. It has been ordained that 
whenever offences ſhould be committed in the colonies 
againſt particular acts, impoſing various duties and 
reſtrictions upon trade, the proſecutor might bring 
his action for the penaltid in the court of the admi- 
ralty; by which means t ſubject loſt the advantage of 
being tried by an honeſt ànd uninfluenced jury of the 
vicinage, and was ſubject deo the ſad neceſſity of being 
judged by a creature of the crown, and according ta 
the courſe of law which exempts the proſecutor from 
the trouble of proving his _ aud obliges the 
dy defendant 
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defendant either to evince his innocence or ſuffer. 
To give this new judicatory the greater importance, 
and as if with a deſign to protect falſe accuſers, it is 
further provided that the judge's certificate of their 
having been probable cauſes of ſeizure and proſecu- 
tion, ſhall protect the proſecutor from actions at com- 
mon law, for recovery of damages. . | 
In this addreſs it is alſo repreſented; that although 
juſtice is impartially adminiſtered in all the colonies, 
yet by the conſtruction of ſome, and the direction of 
other acts of parliament, offenders are to be taken by 
force, together with all ſuch perſons as may be point- 
ed out as witneſſes, and carried to England there tobe 
tried in a diſtant land by a jury of ſtrangers, and ſubject 
to all the diſadvantages that reſult from want of friends, 
want of witneſſes, and want of money. The coloniſts 
in this addreſs do not forget to take notice of the tea 
act, with a deſign to raiſe a revenue in America; and 
it muſt be allowed they repreſent this affair both 
warmly and judiciouſſy. They obſerve, that when 
the deſign of raifing a revenue from the deputies apon 
rea, imported into, America, was in a great meaſure 
rendered abortive- by their ceaſing to import that 
commodity, a ſcheme was concerted by the miniltry 
with the Eaſt-India company, and an act paſſed en- 
abling and encouraging them to tranſport and vend 
their tea in the colonies. Aware of the danger of 
giving ſucceſs to this inſidious manceuvre, and of per- 
mitting a precedent of taxation thus to be. eſtabliſhed 
among us, ſay they, various. methods were tried to 
elude the ſtroke. The people of Boſton, then ruled 
by a governor, whom, as well as his predeceflor, 
Sir Francis Bernards, all America conſiders/as her 
enemy, were extremely embaraſſed. The ſhips which 
had arrived wich the tea were, by his management, 
prevented 
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prevented from returning. The duties would have 
been paid; the cargoes landed and expoſed to ſale; 
a governor's influence would have procured and 
protected many purchaſers. While the town was 
ſuſpended by deliberations on this fubje&, the tea 
was deſtroyed. But fuppoſing, fay the coloniſts, a 
treſpaſs was committed, and the proprietors of the 
tea entitled to damages; the courts of law were open, 
and judges appointed by the crown preſided in them. 
The Eaſt-India Company, however, did not think pro- 
per to commence any ſuits, nor did they even demand 
fatisfaction either from individuals, or from the com- 
munity in general. The miniſtry officiouſly made 
the caſe their own, and the great council of the 
nation deſcended to intermeddle with private pro- 
perty. Divers papers, letters, and other unauthenti- 
cated ex parte evidence, were laid before them; nei- 
ther the perfons who deſtroyed the tea, nor the peo- 
ple of Boſton, were called upon to anſwer the com. 
plaints. The miniſtry being incenſed in being diſap- 
pointed in a favourite ſcheme, were determined to re- 
eur from the little arts of ſineſſe, to open force, and 
unmanly violence. The port of Boſton was blocked 
up by a fleet, and an army placed in the town. Their 
trade was to be ſuſpended, and thouſands reduced to 
the neceſſity of gaining ſubſiſtence from charity, till 
they mould ſubmit to paſs under the yoke, and conſent 
to become ſlaves, by confeſling the omnipotence of 
parliament, and acquieſcing in whatever diſpoſition 
they might think proper to make of their own lives 
and properties. 

Having repreſented this ſtate of facts, hy then 
. warmly. exclaim, ler juſtice and humanity ceaſe to be 
the boaſt of your nation! Conſult your hiſtory, exa- 
mine your records of former tranſactions; nay, turn 
5 ro 
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tothe annals of the many arbitrary ſtates and kingdoms 
that ſurround you, and ſhew us a ſingle inſtance of men 
being condemned to ſuffer for imputed crimes, un- 
heard, unqueſtioned, and without even the ſpecious 
formality of a trial; and too, by a law made expreſsly 
for the purpoſe, and had no exiſtence at the time that 
the fact was committed. If it be difficult to reconcile 
theſe proceedings to the genius and temper of your 
laws and conſtitution, the taſk will become more. ar- 
duous when we call upon our miniſterial enemies to 
juſtify condemning men untried, and by hearſay, but 
involving the innocent in one common puniſhment 
with the guilty, and for the act of thirty or forty, to 
bring poverty, diſtreſs, and calamity on thirty thouſand 
ſouls, and thoſe not your enemies, but your friends, 
brethren, and fellow-citizens, They make uſe of 
ſeveral other arguments and topics, which they urge 
home with all the force of language and warm zeal, 
and the impartial world in ſome ages hence, when the 
miſt of prejudice is remoyed from their eyes, will be 
obliged to confeſs that there is much reaſon in what 
they ſay. What has greatly darkened this contro. 
verſy between great Britain and her colonies, is the 
difference of political reaſoning on. different ſides of 
the queſtion, The advocates for the dominion of 
parliament, draw their arguments from myſtical ſubtle- 
ties, grounded upon obſelete laws that were never 
conſtitutional, and which few, unleſs men tearned in 
the law, can underſtand. From theſe they draw po- 
ſitive concluſions, as if their firſt principles were ſelf- 
evident, and conclude that nothing except obſtinacy, 
or real want of underſtanding, can hinder all others 
from perceiving the juſtneſs of their arguments. 
The colonies and their friends eftabliſh their 
arguments upon common ſenſe, and the _ 

tiona 
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tional laws of the empire, which, as they are 
plain and ſelf-evident, are calculated to affect all 
minds that are not warped by prejudice, or biaſſed 
dy private intereſt. 

There is no queſtion but men's prejudices and in- 
tereſts are concerned on both ſides, but the extreme 
appears to be more on the one ſide than the other, 
provided we confine our views to the evidence upon 
the face of the arguments. The rights of mankind 
are not myſteries to be lodged i in the hands of a few, 
as articles of faith are, in ſome countries, bur like the 
common falvation, are Expoſed to the view of every 
individual perſon, and the privilege of all ro ktiow, as 
well as enjoy. When doctrines of ſtate are ſo 
deep, as to be beyond the reach of men of common 
underſtanding, they are not fit to be put in practice. 
Whatſoever men are bound to obey ought firſt to be 
made a plain object of their underſtanding, otherwiſe 
obedience is not a reaſonable ſervice. All honeſt 
men will ever defire to have thoſe deſigns they pro- 
feſs to be for the good of ſociety, made as manifeſt 
to the members thereof as poſſible, and will never 
want to impoſe their authority, except under the di- 
vine light of reaſon and truth. | 

But it will be neceſſary to take a view of the ma- 
nagement at home, which gave riſe to this ſpirited and 
violent oppoſition of rhe colonies. This will natu- 
rally-lead us to take a view of the arguments made uſe 
of by the parties at home in ſupport of the different 
ſides of the queſtion in which they were engaged. 
It has often been affirmed by people at home, that 
the coloniſts deduced their arguments from ſpeeches 
made in the parliament of Britain, and from writings 


ſent from this country to America. Upon this ſup- 


poſition, the patriots, as they are called in derifion, 


are 
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are principally blamed for the oppoſition and re- 
ſiſtance which the coloniſts have made. But ſuch as 
conſider their petitions, reſolves, and apologies impar- 
tially, will ſoon perceive that they needed no afliſt- 
ance from the mother country, in any matter of argu- 
ment. There is a clearneſs and preciſion in their 
writings, united with a warm zeal for truth and liber- 
ty, that is not to be met with in any of theſe venal 
performances which have been publiſhed againſt 
them. In ſome future period of time, when men 
read this controverſy with calm impartiality, they will 
give judgment freely on the fide of the coloniſts, and 
ſtand in amazement that there ſhould have been the 
ſmalleſt diſpute in a caſe ſo clear and obvious. 

The ſtate of parties were this year much the ſame 
as before, except that the general ſtrength of the op- 
poſition was much declined. The Rockingham party 
continued unbroken, and conſiſtently purſued its firſt 
original line of public condut, Though it was often 
overpowered by numbers, it notwithſtanding continued 
formidable, and gave ſome ſevere checks to the pre- 
vailing influence of the court. The ſame difference 
of opinion and affeftions, and the ſame occaſional 
union among others, took place between them and 
that party which was attached to the Earl of Chatham. 
This appearance of the want of true union, very much 
enfeebled the oppoſition. 

While matters were in this ſituation at home, an in- 
cident took place which kindled into a violent flame 
of diſcontent and rage in the colonies. The inſigni- 
ficant duty of threepence the pound on tea, which 
had been ſingly left behind in the year 1770, when 
all other articles egumerated in the ſame bill, for the 
purpoſe of raiſing a revenue, had been repealed, was 


now determined to be made the fatal bane of conten- 
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tion between the mother country and her colonies, 
It had been foretold by thoſe who ſtruggled hard for 
the repeal of the whole, and who always declared a- 
gainſt every notion of an internal taxation of America; 
that the leaving of one duty, and the diſcharging of 
the others, could anſwer no other purpoſe than the 
leſſening of that ſcanty revenue, which was ſcarcely 
ſafficient, in its whole amount, to anſwer the expence 
of the collection; that by this means, inſtead of profit, 
a new charge to ſupply the deficiency, would be thrown 
upon the ſtate at home, while all the other evils, which 
were then acknowledged as the motives of a partial 
repeal, would be continued in their utmoſt extent. 
Theſe political predictions in the end proved to 
have a real foundation, and were but too well veriſied 
by after events. The diſcontents of the colonies en- 
creaſed from the meaſures of government, and an 
univerſal ſpirit of oppoſition to the tea act prevailed 
among them all. The meaſures of the miniſtry, and 
the prevailing party in parliament, ſo irritated the 
coloniſts, that they formed the aſſociation which has 
been already mentioned, and paſſed the ſpirited refo- 
lutions which have been taken notice of, to ſhew the 
miniſtry that they were not ready to comply with ſuch 
unreaſonable. demands, In this ſtate of affairs there 
was one thing which greatly encreaſed the diviſion be- 
tween the mother country and the coloniſts ; the go- 
vernors of moſt of the colonies and the people, were 
in a continual ſtate of warfare; and ſuch was the op- 


poſition between them, that what the one propoſed the 


others were always determined to contradict. It has 
been generally believed that this evil had its rife at 
home in the mother country, and that the governors 
had their inſtructions how to behave from the 
miniſtry, which they ſervilely execured, without con- 

| | ſidering 
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ſidering either the reaſonableneſs of the commands, 
or the temper of the coloniſts. Ir is, however, mani- 
felt, and ſad experience has proved, that the gover- 
nors have not underſtood, or they have wilfally per- 
verted the ſtate of the colonies in their accounts 
thereof to the miniſtry ; for it is hardly poſſible that 
government would have proceeded fo far as they have 
done, provided they had not received falſe informa- 
tion from their ſervants. The variances between the 
governors and. the people put an end to all regular 
proceedings; the aſſemblies were repeatedly called, 
and ſuddenly diſſolved. When they were ſitting they 
were employed in repeating grievances, and framing 
remonſtrances, and in the midſt of their diſputes new 
matters ſprung up, beſides the duty on tea and the 
cuſtom-houſe, which encreaſed the general difcon- 
tent. A meaſure which had been lately adopted of 
rendering the governors and judges dependent on 
the crown, by having their ſalaries paid by govern- 
ment, and to be removed at the pleaſure of the ſove- 
reign, gave the colonies great offence.” They con- 
filered this meaſure as an attempt of the crown to 
render all offices of government ſubſervient to arbitra- 
ry purpoſes, that they might employ them ar their 
vleaſure to ſuppreſs the liberties of the people. 
Whether this was the deſign of government or not, 
it was certainly the opinion of the coloniſts concern- 
ing this meaſure. In an ordinary courſe of affairs it 
would probably have been overlooked, but in ſuch a 
violent colliſion of parties it was the means of kindling 
a moſt violent flame of oppoſition and reſentment. 

[tis not to be expected in fuch a ſtate of agitation, 
when the laws were in a great meaſure ſuſpended, 
and men left to purſue the dictates of their paſſions 
aud reſentment, that every thing would proceed in an 
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orderly courſe, conſiſtent with right reaſon and true 
juſtice. The Gaſpee, an armed ſchooner, had been ſta. 
tioned at Rhode · Iſland to prevent ſmuggling, for which 
that place had been remarkable ; the vigilance of the 
officer who commanded the veſſel ſo enraged the peo- 
ple, that they boarded her at midnight, ro the amount 
of two hundred armed men, and after wounding the 
commander, and forcing him and his people to go a- 
ſhore, ſet fire to the ſchooner. This greatly incenſed 
the government, and a reward of 5o0l. together with 
a pardon, if claimed by an accomplice, was offered for 
diſcovering and apprehending any of the perſons con- 
cerned in this atrocious act. But no effectual dif. 
covery was made. This daring act of ſome ſmugglers 
was, by the courtiers, imputed to the whole colony, 
though ſome as daring adyentures have been perform- 
ed in the mother country, without being conſidered 
as the act and deed of a whole province. It has been 
obſeryed in this hiſtory, that many of the captains of 
veſſels, that were ſent upon this office of preventing 
ſmuggling, were often ignorant of their duty, and ex- 
ceedingly arbitrary in their behaviour, which tended 
much to irritate the people, and to ſtir them up to ac- 
tions which, in ordinary caſes, were far from their 
N And it is probable that there was ſome- 
thing of chis ſort that gave occaſion to this outrage. 
Before matters came to ſuch a criſis as they did 
afterwards, a very ſtrange and extraordinary accident 
happened, which revived with double force all the il] 
temper and animoſity that had ſubſiſted berween the 
government and the people, in the province of Maſſa- 
chuſett's-Bay. This was a diſcovery and publication 
of ſome confidential letters, which had been writen 
during the courſe of the unhappy diſputes with the 


mother country, by the then governor and deputy- 
governor 
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governor to the miniſtry of England. Theſe letters 
tontained a very unfavourable repreſentation of the 
ſtate of affairs, the temper and difpoſition of the peo- 
ple, and the views of the leaders in that province; 


aud tended to ſhew, not only the neceſſity of the moſt 


coercive meaſures, but that even a very conſiderable 
change of the conſtitution, and ſyſtem of government 
was neceſſary, to inforce the obedience of the colony. 
Theſe letters had been ſent by Governor Hutchinſon 
privately and in confidence; but the people of the co- 
lony inſiſted, that they were evidently intended to in- 
fluence government, and ought therefore to be ſhown 
to ſuch perſons as had an intereſt in preſerving their 
privileges. Upon the death of a gentleman, in whoſe 
poſſeſſion theſe letters happened to be lodged, they, 
by ſome means which are not yet known, fell into the 
hands of the agent to the colony of Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, who immediately transferred them to the afſem- 


bly of that province, which was then fitting at Boſs - 


ton. 

The indignation and rage which thoſe letters ex- 
cited on the one ſide, and the confuſion on the other, 
neither need, nor can admit of deſcription. The peo- 
ple found themſelves miſrepreſented and betrayed, by 
one whom they imagined bound in duty to ſupport 


their intereſt; and perceived that the late meaſures of 


government had proceeded from falſe information, 
that had been given by their governor, and lieuten- 
ant-governor. . Ty 
In the frenzy of rage and reſentment which theſe 
letters occaſioned; the houſe of repreſentatives paſſed 
many violent reſolutions: The letters were preſente 
to the council, under the ſtricteſt injunctions from the 
repreſentatives, that the perſons who were to ſhew 
them, ſhould not by any means ſuffer them; even for 
o 
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a moment, out of their own immediate hands. Thi; 
affront to the governor was adopted by the council; 
and upon his requiring to examine the letters that 
were attributed to him, thereby to acknowledge them 
if they were genuine, or diſapprove them if they were 
ſpurious, that board, under the pretence of this re- 
ſtriction, refuſed to deliver them into his hands, but 
ſent a committee to open them before him, that he 
might examine the hand writing. To this indig- 
nity he was obliged to ſubmit, as. well as to the mor- 
tification of acknowledging the ſignature that was 
affixed to them. 

The colony of Maſſachuſett's-Bay was fuficienty 
irritated before, and needed no new fuel to encreaſe 
the flame of their reſentment. — Theſe letters puſhed 

them on to meafures of the molt ſpirited nature; the 
houſe of aſſembly paſſed a petition and remonſtrance 
to his majeſty, in which they charged the governor, 
and lieutenant-governor, with being þetrayers of 
their truſts, and of the people they governed ; of 
giving private, partial, and falſe information; declar- 
ed them enemies to the colony, and prayed for juſtice 
againſt them, and for their ſpeedy removal from their 

places. Such were the diſcontent, and fo weak were 

the powers of government in that aſſembly, that thoſe 

charges, with many others, were carried by a majori- 
ty of 82 to 12. 

The time of the arrival of the ſhips with the exe- 
crated tea approaching, when the new plan of taxa- 
tion was to have been put in execution, the people 
aſſembled in different parts in great bodies, and pro- 
ceeded to take ſuch meaſures as ſeemed moſt effectual 
to prevent the landing of the cargoes. The con- 
ſignees, who had been appointed by the Eaft-India 


company to receiye the tea, were obliged in moſt 
places 
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places to give up their appointment, and to. enter in- 
to public engagements not to act in that capacity. 
Committees were appointed by the people in different 

towns and provinces, whom they inveſted with ſuch 
powers as they ſappoled themſelves authorized to 
give. They were impowered to inſpe& the books of 
merchants, to propoſe teſts to puniſh thoſe they con- 
ſidered to be contumacious, by the dangerous pre- 
ſcription of declaring them enemies to their country, 
and to afſemble the people when they thought it ne- 
ceſſary. Their power was, in one word as indefinite 
as the authority under which they acted. The afſem- 
blies which were held on theſe occaſions were fre— 
quently violent and haſty in their reſolutions; their 
paſſions were warm, and they did not wait long to de- 


liberate what they were to do. The greateſt part of 


their reſolutions were exceedingly derogatory to the 
ſupreme legiſlarure ; government had now loſt their 
affection, and they paid the governors no honour 
nor regard. This will always be the caſe when rulers 
themſelves tranſgreſs the laws, by ſubſtituting power 
in the place of juſtice, without regarding the natural 
and fundamental ſtatutes of the compact between the 


governors and the governed. When the people, 


by the tyranny and miſmanagement of governors, 
are driven back to a ſtate of nature, rulers muſt ex- 
pect that they will uſe their natural powers, in ſuch 
a manner as beſt ſuits their inclination or advantage. 
The fame reaſon that makes princes keep ſtanding 
armies in the time of peace, makes the people 
uſe their natural powers on particular occaſions. 
Both are intended for the ſupport of rights which 
each party lays elaim to, and which they conſider it juſt 
to maintain. 

Tha 
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The coloniſts were at this time greatly inflamed, as 
they had been for fome time paſt, not only by the 
treatment of government, but by inflammatory writings, 
which were publiſhed by ſome zealous perſons in the 
oppoſition. From the time that the riot happened 
in Rhode-Iſland, till the paſſing of the Boſton Port- 
bill, almoſt all things tended to bring matters to a 
criſis. The public news-papers were made vehicles 
of conveyance, to tranſmit to different parties the 
ſentiments of thoſe on their ſide, and were frequent- 
ly filled with as much rancour as argument. In the 
peaceful colony of Philadelphia, long celebrated for the 
excellency of its police, and the temperate and pla- 
cid manners of its inhabitants, printed papers were 
diſperſed, warning the pilots on the Delaware not to 
conduct any of the tea ſhips that were expected into 
the harbour, which were only ſent out for the pur- 
poſe of enſlaving and poiſoning all America; at the 
ſame time, giving them plainly to underſtand it was 
expected, that they would apply their knowledge of 
the river, under the colour of their profeſſion, in ſuch 
a manner as would effectually ſecure their country 
from the danger with which it was threatened. A 
ſimilar publication made its appearance at New-York, 
wherein the tea ſhips were repreſented as loaded 
with fetters forged in Britain, to bind the coloniſts 
in ſlavery ; and vengeance was denounced againſt all 
perſons who ſhould dare, in any manner, to introduce 
thoſe chains. All the colonies ſeemed inſtantly to 
have united. in this point. a 
The town of Boſton, which had been ſo long ob- 
noxious to government, was the ſcene of the firſt 
outrage. What rendered the people of that town 
more violent in oppoſition to landing the tea, it was 
conſigned to a fon of Governor Hutchinſon, whoſe 
| letters 
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letters had miſrepreſented them, and enraged the go- 
vernment againſt them. They perceived a monopoly 
formed in fayour of very obnoxious perſons, and with 
a deſign of confirming a moſt odious tax. When three 
ſhips laden with tea arrived in that port, the maſters 
were frightened into a conceſſion, that if the perſons 
to whom the rea was configned, the board of cuſtoms, 
and the Fort of Caſtle William, would permit, they 
would return with their cargoes to England. But 
they could not fulfil their promiſe, for the conſignees 
refuſed to diſcharge the captains from the obligations 
under which they were chartered for the delivery of 
their cargoes; the cuſtom-houſe refuſed them a 
clearance, and the governor to grant them 2 
paſſport for clearing the fort. The people of the 
town eaſily perceived, that as the ſhips lay ſo near, it 
would be impoſſible to hinder the tea from being 


ie landed by degrees, notwithſtanding any guard they 
as could keep, or meaſures they could take to prevent 
of it; and they underſtood, that if once it was landed, 


nothing could prevent its being diſpoſed of, and there. 
by the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a monopoly, and raifing 
a revenue would be accompliſhed, To prevent this 


k, conſequence, which the people conſidered as the moſt 
d dangerous, a number of armed men, under the diſ- 
is guiſe of Mohawk Indians, boarded the ſhips, and in 


a ſhort time diſcharged their cargoes of tea into the 
lea, without doing any. other damage, or offering any 
injury to the captains or their crews. It appears 
ſome what ſtrange, chat the government, civil and mili- 
tary, the Fort of Caſtle William, and armed ſhips in 
the harbour, were totally inactive on this occaſion. 
Some ſmaller quantities of tea were 'thrown into the 


5 ſea at Boſton and Carolina; but in general the com- 
wiſſioners for the ſale of that commodity, were ob. 
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bliged to give up their employment, and none durſt 
to receive the cargoes that were conſigned to them. 
The maſters of veſſels, from theſe circumſtances, as 
well from the knowledge of their danger, and the de. 
termined reſolution of the people, readily complied 
with the terms that were preſcribed, of return- 
ing to England, without entangling themſelves 
with any entry at the cuſtom-houſes, There was 
ſome tea landed at New-York, under the cannon of 
a man of war ; but the government were obliged to 
conſent to its being locked up from uſe, and the con- 


ſignees durſt not expoſe it to ſale, Such was the 


iſſue of the tea ſcheme, which was fooliſh in its con- 
trivance, and unſucceſsful in its execution; a ſcheme 
which no wiſe man would have begun, and no good 
man would have choſen to execute. Ages to come 
will look upon the hiſtory of this tranſaction in the 
light of fable, and will ſcarcely be able to believe, that 
in an age renowned for knowledge in arts and 
policy, ſuch inſtances of folly aud madneſs could have 


- exiſted. The deſtroying of this tea, was undoubredly 


an unwarrantable act of outrage, for which the actors 
are much to be blamed, and deſerved to have been 
puniſhed; but it is ſcarcely chargeable with as much 
folly, as the act which appointed the tea to be ſent to 
Boſton, and the other parts of America. It is plain 
that it could neither bring a revenue to the govern- 
ment, nor ready money to the proprietors; and ſeems 
only to have been ſent to provoke the outrage which 
happened, that government might have ſome plauſible 
reaſon of falling out with the colonies, and for ſend- 
ing an armed force to curb the ſpirit of liberty which 
prevailed among them. In times of corruption, when 


bad men are in the poſſeſſion of power, it almoſt always 
happens that a ſpirit of freedom is an eye: ſore to. 


rulers, 
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rulers, which they interpret into the ſignification of 
faction, and in proceſs of time, work up into the form 
of rebellion, that they may have ſome handle to pro- 
ceed againſt it, and if pothble, to cruſh what they fo 
heartily abhor. Bur in the hiſtory of nations it does 
not once appear that cyer the ſpirit of liberty, attend- 
ed with virtue, was ſubdued or overcome. Licentiouſ- 
neſs will always end in ruin, and will never fail to 
bring nations to deſtruction; but while righteouſneſs 
prevails, it will be impoſſible to ruin them, for there- 
by they will be exalted. It would be of ſervice to 
politicians to conſider attentively the progreſs of ſo- 
ciety, and the means by which empires have riſen and 
fallen; ir would help them to form their ſchemes with 
more diſcretion, and prevent them falling into danger- 
dus extremes. 

When the parliament aſſembled upon the 13th of 
January, it was expected that ſome notice would have 
been taken of the diſturbances in America, but con- 
cerning that ſubje& there was a perfect ſilence. No- 
thing was done in parliament with regard to Ameri- 
can affairs till the 7th of March, when [diſpatches ar- 
rived with an account of deſtroying the tea at Boſton. 
This information arrived a few days after the queſtion 
on the Grenville bill was carried. The miniſter being 


defeated in that queſtion felt his ſpirits in a ſtate of 


agitation; which were far from being ſoothed by 
the news from Boſton. This diſagrecable intelligence 
occaſioned a meflage from the throne to both houſes 
of parliament, wherein appeared the greateſt anxiety, 
and the warmeſt zeal. This meſſage ſer forth, that 
unxarrantable practices were carried on in North- 
America, and that violent proceedings had lately been 
purſued at the town and port of Boſton, with a view 
of obfrutting the commerce of this kingdom, upon 
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grounds and pretences immediately ſubverſive of its 
conſtitution. It was alſo ſigniſied that his majeſty con- 
ſided in his parliament for the ſupport of his authori. 
ity, and truſted in their attachment to the common 
intereſt and welfare of his dominions, and that they 
would not only enable him effectually to take ſuch 
meaſures as might be moſt likely to put an immediate 
ſtop to theſe diſorders, but alſo take into their con- 
ſideration what further regulations, and permanent 
proviſions, ſhould be neceſſary for the better ſecuring 
the execution of the laws, and the juſt dependence 
of the colonies upon the crownand parliament of Great 
Britain. | | | | 

This meſſage was attended with a great number of 
papers relating to the tranſactions in the colonies, 
containing copies of extracts from the ſeveral gover- 
nors; the commander in chief of the forces; from 
the admiral in Boſton harbour; from, the perſons to 
whom the tea had been conſigned; to one of the 
ring-leaders of the faction in Boſton, with the votes 
and reſolves of the town previous to the landing of 
the tea, and narratives of the tranſactions which fol- 
lowed that event; a petition from the conſignees to 
the council of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, praying that their 
perſons and property might be taken under the pro- 
tection of government, with the refuſal of the coun- 
ct] to interfere in any manner of buſineſs : a proclam- 
ation iſſued by the governor to forbid factious aſſem- 
blies of the meetings of the inhabitants; and the tranſ- 
actions of the Mafſachuſett's council, condemning the 
meaſures of deſtroying the tea, and adviſing legal pro- 
ſecutions againſt the perpetrators, none of whom 


were known, nor were there any poſſibility of their 
diſcoyery. Theſe papers alſo contained details from 


the different governors, of all the tranſactions rela- 
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tive to the tea, which took place in their reſpective 
governments, from the firſt intelligence of their being 
ſhipped in England, to the date of their letters; as 
alſo the threatenings, and prophetical informations, 
which had been often ſent to the gentlemen to whom 
the tea was conſigned ; copies of printed papers, in- 
flammatory hand bills, alarms, illegal ,proceedings of 
committees, and extraordinary minutes of council, 
had been all tranſported acrofs the Atlantic, to the 
government in England, and were now laid before 
the parliament. In theſe papers the uniformity of 
ſtile, language and ſentiment, fully diſcovered that 
the coloniſts were generally of the ſame opinion, and 
that not only the Maſſachuſett's-Bay, but all America 

were offended at the proceedings of the miniſtry. 
When theſe papers were laid before the houſe, 
they were aggravated by miniſterial comments, which 
ſet them forth in the moſt atrocious and criminal 
point of view, particularly thoſe which related to the 
tranſactions of Boſton. In theſe the conduct of the 
governor was repreſented in the moſt favourable 
and ſhining point of light; to which was contraſted, 
the vicious, factious, and rebellious behaviour and 
diſpoſition of the colonies. In behalf of the gover- 
nor it was ſaid, that he had taken every meaſure 
which prudence could ſuggeſt, or good policy juſtify, 
for the ſecurity of the property of the Eaſt India com- 
pany, the ſafety of the conſignees, and the preſerving 
of order and quiet in the town. Every civil precau- 
tion, to preyent the miſchiefs that followed had been 
uſed in vain. His majeſty's council, the militia, and 
the corps of cadets, had all been ſeparately applied 
to for their aſſiſtance ia the preſervation of the pub- 
lic peace, and the ſupport of the Jaws, but all withour 
ellect; they refuſed or declined doing their duty. The 
| ſheriff 
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ſheriff read a declaration to the faction of that town, 
at their town meeting, by which they were command. 
ed to break up their j Illegal aſſembly; but the procla- 
mation was treated with the greateſt contempt, and 
the ſheriff inſulted in the groſſeſt manner. 

That he had ir undoubtedly in his power, by calling 


in the aſſiſtance of the naval force which was in Se 


harbour, to have prevented the deſtructjon of the 
tea; but as the leading men in Boſton had always made 
great complaints of the interruption of the army and 
navy, and charged all diſturbances of every ſort to 
their account, he, with great prudence and temper- 
ns determined from the beginning to decline a 

eaſure which would be ſo irritating to the minds of 
the people; and might well have hoped, from this 
confidence in their condu, and truſt repoſed in the 
civil power, that he ſhould have calmed their turbu- 
lence and preſerved the public tranquility, Thus, 
faid the miniſtry, the people of Boſton were fairly 
tried, They were left to their own conduct, and the 
exerciſe of their own judgment, and the reſult has 
given the lie to all their former profeſſions. They 
are now, ſay they, without an excuſe ; and all the 
powers of government in that province, are found in. 
ſufficient to prevent the moſt violent outrages. The 
loyal and peaceable people of a mercantile town, as 
they affect to be peculiarly conſidered, have given a 
notable proof to the world of their juſtice, modera- 
tion, loyalty, and affection for the mother country, 
by wantonly committing to the waves a valuable com- 
modity, the property of another loyal mercantile body 
of ſubjects; without the pretence of neceſſity, even 
ſuppoſing that their oppoſition to the payment of the 
duties, could juſtify ſuch a plea ; as they had nothing 
to do but to adhere to their own reſolution of non- 
| þ 5 conſumption 
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confumprtion, effectually to evade the revenue laws. 
It was concluded upon rhe whole, that by an impartial 
view of the papers now before them, it would mani- 
feſtly appear, that nothing could be done by either 
civil, milicary, or naval officers, to effectuate the re- 
eſtabliſument of tranquility and order in that province, 
without addition of parliamentary powers, to give 
eſlicacy to their proceedings. T hat no perſon em- 
ployed by government could, in any act, however com- 
mon or legal, fulſil the duties of his office or ſtation, 
without deing z exclaimed againſt by the licentions, as 
an infringement of their liberties. That it was the 
ſettled opinion of ſame of the wiſeſt men both in 
England and America, and thoſe the beſt acquainted 
with the affairs of the colonies, that in cheir preſent 
ſtate of government, no meaſures whatſoever could 
be purſucd, that could, in any degree, remedy thoſe 
glaring eyils which is every day growing to a more 
enormous and dangerous height. That parliament, 
and parliament only, was capable of re-eſtabliſhing 
tranquility among thoſe turbulent people, and of 
bringing order out of confufion. And that it was 
therefore incumbent on every inember to weigh and 
conſider with an attention ſuitable to the importance 
ol the ſubject, the purport of the papers before them, 
and totally lay all prejudices aide, to form his opinion 
upon the meaſures moſt eligible to be purſued, for 
ſupporting the ſupreme legiſlative authority of parlia- 
ment, and the great intereſts of tlie Britiſh empire. 
This is the ſubſtance of what was urged by the mini- 
ſtry, when they preſented the papers. 'The gran id 
object which the miniſtry had in view, and w hich they 
coloured with the name of the ſupremacy of parlia- 
ment, was the ſupremacy and dominion of bar l 
which they wanted to eſtabliſh on the authority of 
parliament. They could not help knowing, that if the 
coloniſts 
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coloniſts were ſubjects of the Britiſh empire, that they 
were to be governed by the fundamental ſtatutes of 
the conſtitution; and that no new forms of govern- 
ment, or modes of taxation, could be admitted in any 
part of the "Britiſh empire, contrary to the fun- 
damental laws, without diſſolving the ancient frame 
of government, and bringing the people again 
to a ſtate of nature. The ſupremacy of the parlia- 
ment of Britain could only legally and reaſonably ex- 
tend as far as thoſe places where its members repre- 
ſented, or to objecis that had been ſettled by agree- 
ment to be referred to their juriſdiction. To pro- 
ceed farther was to eſtablifh in parliament a deſpotiſm 
over one part of the empire, which is not permitted 
in other parts, which few people will think reaſonable 
when applied to themſelves. 

The party in parliament which had ſtrong preſump— 
tions that the diſorders in the colonies proceeded as 
much from the miſmanagement of government, as 
from the turbulent temper of the colonies, yropoſed 
an examination of the meaſures that had been purſued 
for ſome time paſt, and that the conduct of the ſeveral 
governors, and the orders that had been ſent to 
them from the miniſtry ſhould be examined. This 
was a very fair and reaſonable propoſal, which honeſt 
men could not decentiy refuſe. But the miniſtry 
ſtrongly oppoſed all retroſpect views of their paſt con- 
duct, alledging that it only tended to inflame the 
minds of the people, and would exaſperate them more 
againſt government, The buſineſs they ſaid was pr- 
gent and important, and required a ſpeedy diſcuſſion ; 
and that in the enquiry, ſome great and important 
points would come under their conſideration, Par- 
ticularly, is America-any longer to be dependent on 
this country? How far is it to be connected. In 
what degree? It might be a great queſtion, Whether 
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the colonies ſhould not be to given up? But if this 
queſtion is decided in the negative, then it would be 
neceſſary to examine in what manner their ſubordi- 
nation ſhould be preſerved, and the authority of this 
country enforced ? Theſe points required the moſt 
ſerious inveſtigation, in which the retroſpe& recom- 
mended would be unneceſſary, and perhaps danger- 
ous, as encouraging thoſe whom it was the buſineſs 
of parliament, by every means, to reduce to obedi- 
ence. This method of reaſoning was ſophiſtical and 
deluſory; for it ſuggeſted that there were no other 
methods of conciliating the affections of the colonies, 
and ſecuring their dependence on the mother country, 
except thoſe that were calculated to ſupport the 
dominion of the miniſtry, and ſecure them and their 
friends in the places and penſions. Inſtead of any of 
thoſe queſtions which have been mentioned, it might 
perhaps have been much better for the honour and 
dignity of the nation, and the ſupreme legiſlature, 
never to have called their authority in queſtion, but 
10 have proceeded to reverſe the laws complained of, 
and to rectify thoſe falſe ſteps of government which 
had occaſioned the preſent diſcontents. It has almoſt 
been the caſe in all ages, with all empires and govern- 
ments, that have as yet exiſted, that their power and 
authority were never called in queſtion, till they began 
to ſtretch them beyond their juſt bounds; and then hy 
making new ſtatutes to inforce the power, they ſuggeſt- 
ed reaſons of doubt whether they were poſſeſſed of 
any ſuch authority. It is highly probable, that had 
the miniſtry purſued the advice given them by the 
minority, and made ſuch a reformation as the nature 
of the ſubje& requiree, that we ſhould not have heard 
of the independency of America for a century to 
come. 3 
Many plauſible, but ſelfiſh arguments, were uſed 
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the miniſtry to incenſe the nation againſt the coloniſts, 
but the ſtrongeſt, and which had molt eſfect, was, that 
our trade to America would ceaſe to exiſt, if the flag- 
rant outrage at Boſton- ſhould pals anpuniſhed. BY 
ſtrong repreſentations of this evil, the people begun 
to be inflamed againſt the coloniſts, and in the time 
of this artifical fermentation, the miniſtty puſhed on 
their ſchemes of coercion and violence with the great- 
eſt rapidiry. They knew the minority would not chooſe 
to xeſiſt in expreſs terms, what was ſo poſitively affirm- 
ed to be for the advantage of the nation, or if they 
did, they would ſoon loſe all their popularity; they 
therefore made the beſt of this opportunity to carry 
their points in the houſe of commons. By carrying 
the vote of addreſs to the king, giving him thanks for 
the communication of the papers that had been laid 
hefore the houſe, the mini * gained a great adyan- 
tage; for they found by the diſpoſition of the houle, 
which was ſtrongly againſt taking any retroſpect view 
of things paſt, that they would confine themſelves to 
the mere behaviour of the Americans. The violence 
of the coloniſts was manifeſt and indiſputable, and 
while no other reaſons were produced except what 
appeared in the face of their actions, it was the moſi 
likely thing in the world, that any propoſition againſt 
them would be carried. It was fortunate for the mini- 
ſtry that no part of the weakneſs and diſorderly ſtate 
of fo many governments, was laid before the houſe, 
for in this caſe they were likely to get clear of ſereral 
years miſmanagement, which would have been a clog 
to all their motions, and niuſt certainly have ifucdip 
their diſgrace. 

Tr ap Peated manifeſt that the ſtorm that was 
gathering againſt tlie colonies, would fall firſt upon 
that of Maſſachuſett' s-Bay. This made the agent 
for that 1 preſent a Petition to the houſe, by way 
* | of 
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of precaution, deſiring that he might be permitted to 
lay before them the acta regia of Queen Elizabeth, 
and her ſucceſſors, for the ſecurity of the planters and 
their deſcendants, and the perpetual enjoyment of 
their liberties. Theſe proofs he alledged had never 
been laid before the houſe, nor had the colonies ever 
had an opportunity to aſcertain and defend them. 
This petition was received without much oppoſition, 
and ordered to lye upon the table, 

The miniſter, after having moved that the king's 
meſſage of the 7th of March ſhould be read, opened 
his plan for the reſtoring of peace, order, juſtice and 
commerce, in the province of Maſſachuſett's-Bay. He 
{tated that the oppoſition to the authority of parlia- 
ment had always originated in that colony; and that 
that colony had been always inſtigated by the irregular 
and ſeditious proceedings of the town of Boſton. 
That, therefore, for the purpoſe of a thorough reform- 
ation, it became neceſſary to begin with that town, 
which, by a late unparalleled outrage, had led the 
way to the deſtruction of commerce in all parts of 
America. That if a ſevere and exemplary puniſhment 
was not inflicted on this heinous act, Great-Britain 
would be wanting in the protection ſhe owed to her 
molt peaceful and meritorious ſubjects. That, had 
iach an inſult been offered to Britiſh property in a 
foreign port, the nation would have been called upon 
to demand ſatisfaction. He would therefore propoſe 
that the town of Boſton ſhould he obliged to pay for 
the tea which had been deſtroyed in their port. 
That the injury was indeed done by perſons unknown 
and in diſguiſe, but that the rown magiſtracy had taken 
no notice of it, had never made any ſearch for the 
offenders, and therefore, by a manifeſt  negle& of a 
known duty, became accomplices in the guilt. - That 
Fff the 
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the ſining of communities for their neglect of puniſſiing 
offences committed within their limits, was juſtiſied by 
ſeveral examples. Theſe examples were one in the 
caſe of London, one in the caſe of Edinburgh, and an. 
other in the caſe of Glaſgow, with regard to Dr Lamb, 
Captain Porteus, and Mr Campbell. Theſe examples 
were {aid to be ſtrong, and in point for ſuch puniſh. 
ments. It was not a fingle act of violence. It was a 
ſeries of ſeditious practices of every kind, and carried 
on for ſeveral years. He was of opinion, therefore, 
that it would not be ſufficient to | puniſh the town of 
Boſton, by obliging her to make a pecuniary ſatisfac- 
tion for the injury, which, by not endeavouring to pre- 
vent and puniih, ſhe had in fact encouraged; ſecurity 
muſt be given in future, that trade may be ſafely carried 
on, properly protected, laws obeyed, and duties re- 
gularly paid; otherwiſe the puniſhment of a ſingle il. 
legal act is no reformation. It would, he ſaid, be pro- 
per to take away from Boſton the privilege of a port, 
until his majeſty ſhould be ſatisfied in theſe particu- 
lars, and publicly declare in council, on a proper cer- 
tificate of the good behaviour of the town, that he 
was ſatisfied, Until this ſhould happen, the cuſtom. 
- houſe officers, which were not now ſafe in Boſton, or 
ſale no longer than when they neglected their duty, 
ſhould be removed to Salem where they might exer- 
ciſe their functions. By this Boſtoh would certainly 
ſuffer, But ſhe ought to ſuffer; and by this reſolution 
would ſuffer leſs puniſhment than her delinquent; 
ſully juſtified. For ſhe was not wholly ſecluded from 
all ſupply. She was, by this propoſition, only to 
be virtually removed ſeventeen miles from the fea. 
The duration of her puniſhment was entirely in her 
own power. For when ſhe ſhould diſcharge this 
debt to the Eaſt- India epa, which had been r 
tracte 
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tracted by her own violence, and had given full aſſur- 
ances of obedience in future to the laws of trade and 
revenue; there was no doubt but that his majeſty, to 
whom he propoled to leave that power, would again 
open the port, and exerciſe that mercy which was a- 
greeable to his diſpoſition. He ſtrongly recommend- 
ed unanimity, and ſaid that this was a criſis that de- 
manded vigour. He was by no means an enemy to 
lenient meaſures. Reſolutions of warning and cenſure 
will avail nothing ; now is the time to ſtand out and 
defy them; to defy them with. firmneſs and without 
fear. A, conviction maſt be produced to America 
that we are in earneſt, and will proceed with firmneſs 
and vigour. This couviction would be loſt if they 
found us doubting and heſitating. Some friends to 
Britiſh authority may ſuffer a little, but it with this 
temporary inconveniency we compare the loſs of the 
country, and its due obedience, it will bear no com- 
pariſon, It is ſaid the Americans will not pay their 
debts this they threatened before the repeal of the 
ſtamp act. The act was repealed. What was the 
conſequence. They did not pay. This threatening, 
if attended to, muſt diſable parliament equally in all 
her operations. This a& will not require a military 
power to inforce it; four or five frigates will be ſuf- 
ficient. Bur if they ſhould not be ſufficient, he would 
not ſcruple to uſe a military force, which might act with 
effect, and without bloodſhed. . The other colonies will 
not take fire at the proper puniſhment inflicted on thoſe 
who have diſobeyed the laws. They will leave them 
to ſuffer their own puniſhments. If they do combine 
with them, the conſequence of their rebellion belong 
not to us, but to them. We are only anſwerable that 
our meaſures be juſt and equitable. Let us proceed, 
lays he, with firmneſs, juſtice, and reſolution ; which 

courſe, 
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courſe, if purſued, will certainly produce that due 
obedience to the laws of this country, and ſecurity of 
the trade of this people, which I ſo earneſtly wiſh for. 
Theſe are the arguments of the miniſter which he uſed 
to ſupport his motion for bringing in the Boſton Port. 
bill; and accordingly, leave was given for bringing ir 
in. | | 

In the progreſs of this a motion was made for an 
amendment, for the purpoſe of laying a fine on the 
town of Boſton, equivalent to the damage ſuſtained 
by the Eaſt-India company. If they refuſed to pay 
this fine, that the other penalties mentioned in the 
bill, might be inflicted. This ammendment was re- 
jected, and this bill pregnant with ſo many important 
conſequences, was puſhed on with ſo much vigour 
and diſpatch, that it did not remain long in the houſe. 
It is ſomewhat ſurprizing that a law ſo full of direful 
conſequences, ſhould have been received with ſo 
much applauſe and approbation, as this did at firſt. 
Without enquiring into the reaſon of the behaviour 
of the people of Boſton, they were condemned un- 
heard, and disfranchiſed without ever having their 
cauſe brought before thoſe who pretended to be their 
judges. The equity of obliging a delinquent and re- 
fractory colony to make ſatisfaction for the diſorders 
which were ſuppoſed to have arifen from their factious 
temper, and negligent police, was taken for granted to 
be a neceſſary exertion of the powers of government, 
and many things exceptionable in the act were, on 
that account, overlooked. But when theſe proceed- 
ings of parliament are accurately conſidered, and the 
ſpeech of the miniſter ſeriouſly annalized, they will ap- 
pear to be pregnant with baleful influence to every 
ſpecies of liberty. The ſpeech of the miniſter declares, 


that he took Tor granted what neither the Britiſh con- 
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ſtitution nor the coloniſts admit to be true, namely, 
that the parliament of Britain have a right to impoſe 
taxes, Where the people have no repreſentation ; and 
that reſiſtance to foreign laws 1s worthy of ſevere 
puniſhment. —That the parliament of Britain has a 
right to take away what it never had a right to give; 
namely, a right for men to enjoy the poſſeſſions which 
they had purchaſed from the original proprietors of a 
country where Britain had no juriſdiction. The 
equity and juſtice which the ſpeech {uperficially men- 
tions, are only words without any meaning, unleſs 
that juſtice yaries with the climate, and equity changes 
with the longitude and latitude. For what he d 
warmly recommends as juſt and equitable in Boſton, 
would be accounted lawleſs tyranny in any part of 
Great Britain. 

At this time the friends of the colonies in parlia- 
ment were divided ; one party applauded the preſent 
meaſures as lenient and gentle ; others continued to 
{ſtand upon their old ground, and maintained their 
conſtant principles. In the courſe of the debate in 
the progreſs of the bill, they ſeem to have been truer 
prophets than the we - for almolt all the events 
Which they foretold have nearly come to paſs, but not 
one word of his prophecies have been accomplithed. 
Oppoſition to this bill encreaſed, during the time of 
the debates. Mr Bolan, agent for the council of 
Maſſachuſett's- Bay, preſented a petition, deſiring to 
be heard for the faid council, and in behalf of him- 
ſelf and others, the inhabitants in the town of Boſton. 
The houſe refuſed to hear the petition. It was ſaid 
that the agent of the council was not agent for the cor- 
poration, and no agent could be received from a cor- 
porate body, except he were appointed by all rhe ne- 
cellary conſtituent parts of that body. Beſides the 


council 
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council was fluctuating, and the hody by which he 
was appointed could not be then exiſting; This yote 
rejecting the petition was feverely cenſured. It was 
certainly very inconfiſtent to receive a petition froni 
the ſame perſon a few days before; and refuſe his pe- 
tition at this time for want of a qualification, they al- 
lowed him then to be poſſeſſed of. What made this 
rejecting of the petition appear more extraordinary 
was that at that very time the houſe of peers was 
actually hearing Mr Bolan at their bar upon his petition, 
as à perſon duly qualified. The fame objection might 
be made to all American agents, none of them were 
then qualified as the miniſter required, and thus all 
communication between the parliament and the co- 
lonies, was then cut off; at the ſame time they were 
making laws to oppreſs them. It will be difficult for 
4 benevolent citizen of the world, in fome future pe- 
riod of time, to believe that there were ſuch meafures 


carried on in a parliament of Great Britain, conſiſting 


of men ꝓrofeſſing the proteſtant religion, and bearing 
the Chriſtian name. They will be ready to conſider 
this part of the hiſtory of Britain in the light of a 
fable or romance, contrived by ſome ingenious perſon 
to amuſe the reader, without any intention of finding 
credit, or expecting to be accounted a true hiſtorian. 

After ſome ſoftening motions had been propoſed 
and rejected, the miniſter brought in another bill, to 
which the Boſton port a& was only a prologue ; it 
was intitled, A bill for the better regulating the 
government of the province of Maſſachuſett's-Bay: 
This bill was intended to alter the conſtitution and 
government of this province, as it ſtood ſettled by the 
charter of King William, and to take all ſhare of go- 
vernment out of the hands of the people, and to vel: 


the nomination of counſellors, judges aud magiſtrates - 
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of all kinds, including ſheriffs, in the crown, and in 
ſome caſes in the king's governor, and all to be re- 
moveable at the pleaſure of the king. This was at 
at one ſtroke undermining the ancient government of 
the colony, and leaving the people no ſhare in their 
own government at all, The ſupporters of this bill 
alledged, that the diſorders of the province of Maſſa- 
chuſert's-Bay, not only diſtracted that province with- 
in itſelf, but ſet an ill example to all the colonies. 
An executive power was wanting. The force of the 
civil power, it was faid, conſiſted in the poſſe comttatus ; 
but the poſe are the very people who commit the 
riots. That there was a total defect in the conſtitu- 
tional power throughout. If the democratical part 

ſhew a contempt of the laws, how is the governor 
to enforce them? Magiſtrates he cannot appoint ; 
he cannot give an order without ſeven of the 
council aſſenting; and let the military be never fo 
numerous and active, they cannot move in ſupport of 
the civil magiſtracy, when no civil magiſtrate will call 
upon them for ſupport, It is in vain, it was faid, 
that you make laws and regulations here, when there 
are none found to execute them in that country. It 
is therefore become abſolutely neceſſary to alter the 


| Whole frame of the Maſſuchuſett's government, ſo far 


as it relates to the executive and judical powers. It 
was alſo affirmed, that the juries were injudiciouſly 
choſen, and that ſome immediate and permanent reme- 
dy ought to be adopted. The bill, which was at lat 
formed into a law, will teſtify upon what principles 
it was founded. A vigorous, but, ineffectual oppoſi- 
tion was made to the paſſing of this arbitrary law; 
the court had a ſtrong majority, which was fit to carry 
every point, and it does not appear that they would 
would have heſitated at any thing wharſocyer. 


The 
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The minority urged, that to take away the civil 
conſtitution of a whole people ſecured by charter, the 
validity of which was not ſo much as queſtioned at 
law; upon mere looſe allegations of delinquencies and 


| defects, was a proceeding of a moſt arbitrary and 


dangerous nature. They ſaid it was worſe than the 
proceedings againſt the Americans, and Engliſh 


corporations, in the reign of King Charles and King 


James the ſecond, which were, howeyer, accounted 
the worſt acts of thoſe arbitrary reigns. Art that time 


the charge was regularly made; the colonies and cor- - 


porations called to anſwer ; time was given, and the 
rules of juſtice, atleaſt in appearance, were obſerved. 
But here, they ſaid, there was nothing of the kind, 
not ſo much as a pretence to the colour of juſtice; 
not one evidence had been examined at the bar, a 

thing done on the moſt trifling regulation, affecting 
the franchiſe of the ſubject. That the pretence of 
taking away the charter, in order to give ſtrength to 
government, would never anſwer; for this was firſt 
doing evil, that good might follow. They aſked the 
miniſtry, Whether the colonies, which are already 
regulated nearly upon the plan prapoſed, were more 


fubmithve to our right of taxation, than that of Mafla- 


chuſett's- Bay? If not, what would be gained by the 
bill, chat can be ſo very material to the. authority of 
Parliament, as to riſk all the credit of parliamentary 
juſtice, by ſo ſtrong and irregular a proceeding: 
That the part of the act which affected juries, was 
made without ſo much as a ſingle complaint of abuſe 
pretended, They proceeded ſurther, and affirmed, 
that the caſe of the late Captain Preſton, Mr Otis, and 
many others, ſnewed with what juſtice the juries in 
that colony acted. They denied that the juries were 


improperly choſen; that they were appointed by à 
better 
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better method than outs, by a ſort of ballot in which 
no partiality could rake place; But by the new regn- 


lation the ſheriff is appointed, with out any qualifica- 
tion, by the governor, and to hold his office at 


his pleaſure: This was a power, they ſaid, given to the 


governor, greater than that given by the conſtitution 
to the crown itſelf. This they inſiſted was a great 
abuſe, inſtead of reformation; and tended to put the 


lives and properties of the people abſolutely into the 
hands of the governors. It was further urged, that 


the diſorder lay much deeper than the forms of go- 
yernment. . That the people throughout the colonies 
were univerſally diſatisſied, and that their uneafineſs 


and reſiſtance was no leſs in the royal governments 
than in others. That the remedy could only be 


in the removal of the cauſe of the diſtemper, and in 
quieting the minds of the people. That the act had 
a dire& retidency to the contrary; and they feared, 


that inſtead of giving ſtrength to government, ir would 


deſtroy the fmall remains of Engliſh authority Which 
was left in the colonies 

Mr Bolan the agent of the Maffachuſerr's comieil, 
made another effort in behalf of his province, and at- 
tempted to pe tition for time to receive an anſwer from 


the provine e, to the account he had ſent of the proceed- 


ing againſt them. But the houſe refuſed to receive the 
petition by a large majority. The fame natives of 
America, who petitioned againſt the Boſton Port- — 
again renewed their endeavours, by à petition againit 

this. This petition was written with great ſpirit, a 
ina yery warm ſtile; and compoſed with much judg- 
ment, it ſet forth the apprehenſions of the petitioners, 
what would be the effects of this bill in the place where 
it was intended to operate, and was a true 8 
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cation of what has ſince come to'paſs. It had leave 
to lie upon the table, but was no more taken notice 

of. The bill at laſt was paſſed by a very great majori- l 
ty, after a very ſpirited and long debate. The debates | 
in the houſe of Lords were equally warm, and upon ; 
the ſame principles, and in the end iſſued in the ſame K 
manner. When this buſineſs was finiſhed, the miniſter 
proceeded to give the finiſhing ſtroke to the liberties of 


America. It was moved for leave to bring in a bill a 
for the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, in caſes of | 

perſons queſtioned for any acts done by them in the 

execution of the laws, or for the ſuppreſſion of riots or 4 


tumults in the province of Maſſachuſett's-· Bay, in New 
England. This bill provides, that in caſe that any ˖ 
perſon is indicted for murder, or any other capital of- 
fence, and that ir ſhall appear to the governor, that 
the fat was committed in the exerciſe or aid of magiſtra- 


cy in ſuppreſſing tumultis or riots; and it fhall further 0 
appear to the governor, thay fair trial cannot be had 
in the province, he ſhall ſend the perſon fo indicted, þ 

&c. to another colony, or to Great Britain to be tried. ö 
The charges on both fides to be paid out of the cuſ- : 

toms. , This act was to continue for four years. { 

The arguments uſed to inforce this bill were, that 4 
magiſtracy maſt be forced by all poſſible means; for : 

as theſe orders would probably be - reſiſted by force, 4 

it would lay them under a neceſſity to uſe force in l 

the executing of them. In this caſe blood would be q 
Probabiy ſpilled. Who would riſk this event, though . 
in the execution of his duty, if the rioters themſelves, : 

or their abettors, were to fit as judges. Theminiſter : 
_alledged, that ſuch an act was not without precedent k 
at home. Where ſmuggling was known to be notori- 7 

ouſly countenanced m one. county, the trial of offences b 


of tbat kind had been directed to be in another. = 
| $i x:be 
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rebels of Scotland, in the year 1746, were tried in 
Eagland. All particular privileges gave way to the 
public ſafety ; when that is endangered, even the 
Habeas Corpus act, the great palladium of Engliſh 
liberty has been ſuſpended, That the act propoſed 
did not eſtabliſh a military government, but a civil one, 
by which the former was greatly improved. It gave 
to the province a council, magiſtrates, and juſtices, 
when in effect they had none before. This bill was 
warmly oppoſed, and all theſe reaſons fully refuted; 
but a dead majority carried all before them. 

It is impoſſible not to obſerve the weakneſs, as well 
as the abſurdity of the miniſterial arguments, uſed on 
this occaſion, as well as the futility of the precedents 
brought to confirm them. There had been recent 
inſtances of the impartiality of juries in the colonies 
in the caſe of Captain Preſton and others, when ver- 
dicts had been given according: to juſtice, according 
to the miniſters own ideas of that matter, and there 
could be no reaſon of fearing juſtice would not be ex- 
ecuted, unleſs he was deſigned to promote ſome 
conduct which would giye reaſon for ſetting aſide its 
uſual courſe. His ſpeech ſuggeſted that he intended that 
ſomething would be done, which he would call juſtice, 
and which the coloniſts would have reaſon to account 
unjuſt, and would be obliged in conſcience to treat it 
as it deſerved. He was therefore providing againſt a 
conſequence he foreſaw would happen, becauſe he was 
determined it ſhould happen. In this the old maxim 
was conſirmed, That the children of this world are 
wiſer than the children of light. But there was no 
reaſon for making proviſion agoinſt an evil that never 
would haye happened, unleſs the miniſter himſelf had 
been the author of t. He appears to have been de- 
termined that blood ſhould be ſhed, and ſpeaks of it 

with 
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with great coolneſs and indifference; and what bears 
the moſt unfavourable interpretation, he wanted to 
have thoſe he intended ſhould ſhed it ſcreened from 
juſtice if he poſſibly could. 

The precedents which he mentions, are moſt un- 
favourable for his arguments; for it is only ſupporting 
one act of injuſtice by another. For though many in 
a county may countenance ſmuggling, yet it does not 
prove that all the county are ſmugglers, and that an 
honeſt jury cannot be found in ſome counties in Eng- 
land. No man would ſuppoſe this unleſs he were a 
_ proficient in the practice of deceit himſelf, 

The caſe of the Scotch rebels is ſtill more unfavour- 
able ; for the caſe of the colonies and that of the 
Jacobltes are-quite different. The colonies were ac- 
knowledging the ſovereignity of the king, and petition- 
ing moſt humbly for a redreſs of grievances ; they 
wanted not to have the government changed, nor the 
revolution ſet aſide, but to have the old laws continu- 
ed, and their ancient conſtiturion ſecured againſt 
modern invaſions of parliament, They were willing 
to continue in allegiance to the king, and deſired no 
more than the protection which other ſubjects of the 
empire enjoyed; they claimed, and they prayed for no 
more than what all Britiſh ſubjects claim as their juſt 
and legal right to poſſeſs, But this was not the caſe 
of the Jacobites; their greateſt grievance was the 
revolution itſelf, and their greateſt eye-ſore the Brunſ- 
wick family that ſupported it. They did not come to 
the throne with petitions, but attacked it with the 
ſword in their hands; they aimed at the deſtruction of 
the ſovereign, and intended to change the conſtitu- 
tion. Theſe Jacobite tribes moſt voluntarily, and 


without any new oppreſſion, or any new reaſons of 


rebellion, but what will always be the fame to them, 
; drew, 
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drew the ſword againſt the King and the laws, and 
ſought the life of his Majeſty King George, to place 
a popiſh Pretender upon the throne of theſe king- 
doms. But the coloniſts were praying and beſeech- 
ing both king and parliament to ſupport the common 
liberties of the empire, which had been ratified by 
the revolution ſettlement, and confirmed by all the 
ſoyereigns ſince that time. The oppofition which 
the Americans made to new ſtatutes is ſupported by 
the conſtitution itſelf, and without new laws ſetting a- 
ſide the old ones, they could not be made rebels. 
The violence of the miniſtry drove them to reſiſtance, 
which was determined rebellion, to give ſanction to the 
force that was intended to be uſed to make them ſub- 
mit to the new meaſures of government. In theſe 
reſpects the caſe of the colonies and the Jacobites 
were very different, and no arguments drawn from 
the one to the other can poſſibly be of any force. 
The paſſions and prejudices of intereſted perſons may 
lead them to pervert the cleareſt reaſon; but all diſ- 
paſſionate and diſmtereſted men, who are under the 
government of right reaſon and common ſenſe, wilt 
judge in another manner, and determine according, 


to truth. Had the miniſter ſpoken the real ſentiments 


of his mind, he would have declared that he wanted 
to have a military government in the colonies to in- 
force obedience to all the arbitrary meaſures that had 
been purſued; for his words could imply nothing leſs than 
that he intended to rule by the ſword, and therefore 
wanted to have his agentſecured againſt law and juſtice. 

The laſt and moſt remarkable tranſaction of this 


year, was the Quebec bill, which was called a bill 
for making more effeQual proviſion for the govern- 
ment of the province of Quebec in North America. 
This bill came down from the Houſe of Lords to the 

— Commons 
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Commons for their approbation, where it met with 
ſtrong oppoſition, and underwent ſeveral amendments. 
The miniſtry expected that as the bill p:fled the houſe 
of Lords ſo eafily, that it would have met with no 
oppoſition from the Commons; but in this they were 
miſtaken. What embarraſſed the miniſter moſt in 
this particular caſe was, that the bill made a great 
noſe without doors, and was altogether unpopular 
in its nature. It had an article concerning religion in 
it, which appeared to have a tendency to inflame tlie 
nation; and provided there.had been as much zeal 
for the proteſtant religion, as in former times, the mi- 
niſter durſt not have proceeded ſo faſt with his favourite 
bill, nor would it have at all paſſed. This bill took up a 
good deal of time, and met with a very warm oppoſi- 
tion. Many witneſſes were examined to give as much 
colour as poſſible to the fairneſs of the proceeding.— 
Among theſe were General Carleton, governor of 
Canada ; Mr Hay, Chief Juſtice of that province 
Mr Mazeres, Curſitor Baron of the Exchequer, late 
Attorney-General there, and Agent to the Engliſh 
inhabitants of Canada; Doctor Marriot, the King's 


Advocate - General in England; Monſ. Lolbimere, a 
French genileman of conſiderable property in Cana- 


da. The principal objects of this bill were to aſcer- 
tain the limits of that province, which were extend- 
ed far beyond what had bcen ſettled as ſuch, by the 
king's proclamation of 1763----To form a legiſlative 
council for all the affairs of that province, except 
taxation, which council ſhould be appointed by the 
crown, the office to be held during pleaſure ? and his 
Majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjects were entitled to a 
place in it. To eſtabliſh the French laws, and a trial 
without jury, in civil caſes, and the Engliſh laws, 
with a trial by jury, in criminal ones. To ſecure to 
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the Roman Catholic clergy, except regulars, the legal 
enjoyment of their eſtates, and of their tythes, from 
all that are of their on religion. Theſe were the 
chief objects of this act. | N 
The arguments which were uſed for the ſupport of 
this bill were, - That the French, who were a very 
great majority of the inhabitants of that country, hav- 
ing been uſed to live under an abſolute government, 
were not anxious for the forms of a free one, which 
they little underſtood or valued. That they even 
ablorred the idea of a popular repreſentation, ob- 
ſetving the miſchiefs which it introduced in their 
neighbouring countries. Beſides, it would be unrea- 
ſonable to have a repreſentative body out of which all 
the natives ſhould be excluded; and perhaps it would 
be dangerous to truſt ſuch an inſtrument in the hands 
of a people but newly taken into the Britiſh empire. 
They were not yet ripe, it was faid, for Engliſh go- 
vernnent. That their landed property had been all 
granted, and their family ſettlements made on the 
ideas of French laws: that the laws concerning con- 
tracts and perſonal property were nearly the ſame in 
France as in England; that a trial by jury was ſtrange 
and diſguſting to them. That with regard to religion, 
it had been ſtipulated to allow them perfect fre edom 
in that reſpect by the treaty of Paris, as far as the 
laws of England permitted. The penal laws of Eng- 
land with reſpect to religion, they ſaid, did not extend 
beyond the kingdom; and though the king's ſupre- 
macy extended farther, a proviſion was made in the act 
to oblige the Canadians to be ſubje& to it; and an oath 
preſcribed as a teſt againſt ſuch papal claims as might 
endanger rhe allegiance of the ſubjects. That it was 
againſt all equity to perſecute thoſe people for their 
religion, and that people have not the privileges of re- 
ligion 
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ligion who have not their own prieſthood. And as 
for the payment of tythes, it was at beſt only ſetting 
down their clergy; where they were found at the 
conqueſt. In one reſpect, it was ſaid, they were 
worſe, as no perſon profeſſing the proteſtant religion 
was to be ſubje& to them, which ee be a great 
encouragement to converſions. | 
There is great reaſonto conclude, that ni none  oftheſs 
were the true reaſons for preferring the bill ; bur the 


main reaſon, though not what is now called the often: 
| fible.one was, to bring over” the French coloniſts to 


the deſigns of the miniftry, and to perſuade them, by 
pretended favours, to fall upon the back fertlements 
of the Engliſh colonies. The miniſter ſeems to have 


been totally ignorant of the diſpoſition of the French 


Catholics in Canada; for we do not find that ever 
theſe papiſts have beep ſo dutiful as to thank govern- 
ment for the new favours that were granted them j— | 
and it has appeared ſince that they were not efiring 

any ſuch change. A few tools of government were 
perſuaded to ſend a petition to. parliament for the 
French laws, butit was far fron the minds of the ge- 
nerality to ſolicit any ſuch favour. With regard to 
the promiſe made in the king's declaration, it extend- 
ed no farther than a free toleration; whereas the 
bill gives a legal eſtabliſhment to popery in Canada; 
and pledges the faith of king and parliament for the ſup- 
port of the popiſh religion. The religion of popery 
inthat partof his Majeſty's dominions is eſtabliſhed up- 
on the ſame footing as that of the Church of England, 
upon papiſts icknowledging the king's ſupremacy, as 
appointed firſt by the Queen Elizabeth. Wheteas 
the proteſtants have ao other ſecurity than the pleaſure 
of the king, nor any right to demand and thing, except 


hat he ſhall pleaſe t grant them. By this Jaw * 
N Papilts- 
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papiſts are ſecured in all their religious privileges, 
and provided for by an act of the Britiſh parliament, 
with a legal ſecurity for a, maintenance for their 
clergy. The only fayour which is ſhewn to proteſ- 
tants is that they are freed from paying tythes, which. 
the miniſter thought would be a powerful means ot 
converſion, to bring over papiſts to the proteſtant re- 
ligion; but though this may appear to be a very 


ſtrong incentive to a miniſter of ſtate, or others wao 


pay little regard to any religion, yet to ſuch as have 
any principles of conſcience, ſome ſtronger means of 
converſion are neceſſary. It appears from the mini- 
ſterial arguments that the miniſter wanted only ſuch 
converts from popery as were ſwayed by the motives 
of worldly rewards, which are thoſe moſt prevalent 
with many in his ſtation. The giving the Canadian 
coloniſts the trial by jury in criminal cauſes, and the 
French method of trial in civil cauſes has a very whim- 
fical appearance; for certainly a man would chuſe 
to truſt his property where he would chuſe to truſt 
his life. And it is certainly neceſſary, that people 
have as good a chance for ſecuring their property as 
they poſſibly can. But although government intend- 
ed to grant a favour to the papiſts; this was no rea- 
ſon why the proteſtant ſubjects of the empire ſhould 
be ſtripped of their rights to oblige Roman papiſts ; 
the proteſtants in Canada ought to have had the en- 
joyment of what the law ſecures to Engliſh ſubjects, 
whatever the government might be pleaſed to grant 
to papiſts. But by this law they have deprived the 
proteſtant ſubjects of Britain of their juſt natural 
rights, ſecured to them by the conſtitution; upon the 
fuich of enjoying which, they ſettled in that part of the 
world. The paſling of this bill whereby ſuch favour 
was ſhewn to the church of Rome, created more ſuſ- 
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picion on aceount of the legiſlature refuſing a petition 
which had been preſented ſome time before by the 
proteſtant diſſenters for relief from ſome penal laws 
that were ſtanding againſt them. It was concluded 
that government ſhewed this favour to the Catholics, 
from a perſuaſion that they were ſuitable inſtruments 
to promote their arbitrary deſigns, and that they 
wanted to diſcourage the diſſenters, becauſe they 
were friends to liberty, and foes to all ſorts of tyran- 
ny and defpotiſm. Whatever were the motives 
which determined the legiſlature to paſs this law, it 
is manifeſt that it is an infraction of the conſtitution, 
by eſtabliſhing popery in the Britiſh empire, which 
the revolution ſettlement guarded againſt. It is a 
ſpecial part of the preſent infelicity of theſe nations 
at preſent, that there areanumber of modern ſtatutes 
that claſh with ancient and conſtitutional laws, where- 
by men in defending the one may be puniſhed for 
tranſgreſſing the others. It is not in the power of 
the far greater part of Britiſh ſubje&s'to know and 
underſtand the large body of laws that are contained 
in the ſtatutes, and through ignorance are ready to 
expoſe themſelves to the ſanctions of ſome ſtanding 
law of the land; eſpecially as it has been for ſo many 
ages an eſtabliſhed idea, that all the ſubjects of the 
Britiſh empire have the ſame privileges of the laws, 
and may all be their own legiſlators, when they be- 
came frecholders of the empire. But though it was 
formerly thought that the fubje&s of the colonies 
were freemen, like others at home, yet it has been de- 
termined that coloniſt and freeman have different ſig- 
nifications; and that there can be no legal freedom 
out of Great Britain. For this is the import of the 
reaſoning upon the ſubject of colonization in the pre- 
{ent times. ers 
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Cn VIII. 


A View of the Proceedings at Home—Tranſafions in 
Maſſachuſett's-Bay--Rhode-l/land---New Hampſhire-- 
The Affair at Lexington and Concord—The Battle of 
Bunker*s-Hill, and its conſequences, &c. 


EFORE we proceed directly to the tranſactions 
of this year, it may be neceſſary to take a view 
of ſome proceedings of the year 1774, which ſeem 
immediately connected with the important tranſac- 
tions of this. After General Gage arrived at Boſ- 
ton, and had, after ſome altercations on both ſides, 
diſſolved the aſſembly, the committee of correſpon- 
dence at Boſton entered into an agreement, which 
they entitled a folemn league and covenant, wherein 
the ſubſcribers bound themſelves in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, and in the preſence of God, to ſuſpend all 
commercial intercourſe with Great Britain, from rhe 
laſt day of the enſuing month of Auguſt, until the 
Boſton port bill, and the other obnoxious laws were 
repealed, and the colony of Maſſachuſett's- Bay fully 
reſtored to all its chartered rights and privileges.— 
They alſo bound themſelves in the ſame manner, not 
to conſume, or purchaſe from any other, any goods 
whatſoever which arrived after the ſpecified time, and 
to break off all commerce, trade, and dealings, with 
any who trade with the importers of ſuch goods, as 
well as with the importers themſelves. They alſo re- 
nounced in the ſame manner, all future intercourſe 
and connection with thoſe who ſhould refuſe to ſub. 
ſeribe to that coyenant, or to bind themſelyes by ſome 
ſimilar 
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ſimilar agreement with the dangers the penalty an- 
nexed, of having their names publiſhed to the world. 
This covenant, accompanied with a letter from the 
committee at Boſton, was circulated with great in- 
duſtry and activity, and the people not only in 
the New England provinces but in the other 
provinces, entered into this new league with 
the greateſt kcœenneſs.— What was ſome- 
what remarkable is, that ſimllar agreements bad 
been entered into about the ſame time, in various 
parts of the continent, and without any previous con- 
cert with one another, any more than with thoſe at 
Boſton. The title of a ſolemn league and covenant 
greatly alarmed General Gage, and the friends of 
the miniſtry jn all parts of the Britiſh dominions ; its 
name, as well as its tendency, was ominous and 
frighrful. It brought to the remembrance of his Ma- 
eſty's governors and miniſters the times of England 
and Scotland, entering into a ſolemn league and co. 
venant for the defence of their legal rights and privi- 
leges, which have always been remembered by men 
of arbitrary principles with horror and diſguſt. The 
cauſes and the effects were by ſome conſidered at this 
time to be pretty much ſimilar to thoſe in the time 
of the long parliament ; and it was no great wonder 
that General Gage was alarmed at the tidings of a 
new ſolemn league and covenant. His proclamation 
on the 29th of June ſhews how much he was agirated 
and alarmed. He ſtiles it an unlawful, hoſtile, 
and tracterious combination, contrary to the allegi- 
ance due to the king, deſtructive of the lawful au- 
thority of the Britiſh parliament, and of the peace, 
good order, and ſafety of the community. All per- 
ſons, were warned againſt i incurring the penalties due 
to ſuch aggravated and dangerous offences; and all 


magiſtrates charged to apprehend and ſecure for trial 
ſuch 
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ſuch as ſhould have any ſhare in the publiſhing, ſub- 
{cribing, aiding, or aſſiſting the foregoing, or an ſimi- 
lar covenant. 

This proclamation produced no other effe& than 
to exerciſe the judgment and pens of thofe who had 
knowledge of the laws, in ſhewiag that the aſlocia- 
tion did not come within any of the laws that re- 
ſpected treaſon, and that the charges made by the 
Governor were erroneous, unjuſt, and injurious.—— 
They faid he had aſſumed a power which the conſti- 
tation denied even to the ſovereign, the power of 
making thoſe things to be treaſon, which were not 
conſidered to be ſuch by the laws; that the people 
had a right to aſſemble to conſider of their common 
grievances, and to form aſſociations for their general 
conduct towards the remedy of thoſe grievances; and 
that the proclamation was equally arbitrary, odious, 
and illegal. Had the Governor conſidered the hiſto- 
ry of former times carefully, he might have eaſily diſ- 
covered that covenanters are not ſo eaſily frightened 
as to give up what they they conceive to be their juſt 
rights, for a ſimple proclamation. The caſe now be- 
tween the crown officers and the coloniſts was much 
like that between the ancient covenanters and the 
royaliſts, in the reign of Charles the firſt, The par- 
tizans of Charles charged the covenanters with trea- 
ſon and rebellion, and the others accuſed them of ty- 
ranny and treaſon againſt the conſtitution. Neither 
party could convince the other by arguments, they ar 
laſt appealed ro heaven, and tried to determine their 
cauſe by the length of the ſword ; the determination 
was fatal to many thouſands, and to Charles himſelf, 
and ought to be a warning to all future magiſtrates 
not to provoke a people too far. Miniſters and court 


fayourites ought to conſider, that among their friends 
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there are few that are ſuch from principle, and pro. 
vided that it ſhould happen to be their intereſt to turn 
againſt them, they will ſoon deſert them, and join 
with their enemies; whereas thoſe that are againſt 
them, for the molt part, have both principle and inte. 
reſt, in oppoſing them, and are determined by the 


ſtrongeſt motives. But before we proceed to conſi- 


der the tranſactions at home, which relate to the 
American affairs of this year, we ſhall take a view of 
the behaviour of the coloniſts, and what paſt in Ame. 
rica. 

The determination of the general congreſs had now 
confirmed the principles of the timid and cautious, 
and their fears being removed, they laid aſide that 
moderation which before they affected to obferve, 
The reſolves of the congreſs became now the creed 
of the colonies in matters of politics, and a perfect 
compliance with their determinations was every where 
obſerved. The unanimity through the whole conti. 
nent was amazing; the ſame language was obſeryed 
by town and provincial meetings, by general aſſem- 
blies, by judges in their charges, and by grand juries 
in their preſentments; and all their acts tended to the 
ſame point. It was ſurpriſing and wonderful to fee 
the inhabitants of rich commercial countries, who 
had acquired a long and eſtabliſhed reliſh for the 
ſuperfluities of life, and who it might have been ſup- 
poſed, would have acquired irreſiſtible habits in uſing 
them, all on a ſudden throwing aſide the captivating 
allurements, and confining themſelves to what was 
merely neceſſary, To obſerve the merchant forego 
the advantages of trade and commerce, the farmer 
ſubmit to the loſs of the ſale of the produce of his in- 
duſtry, and the ſeaman, with the numberleſs other 
perſons dependent upon trade, contentedly reſign tho 
very 
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very means of their livelihood, and truſt to the pre- 
carious ſubſiſtence, from the public ſpirit and charity 
of the opulent, was an uncommon phenomenon; and 
what is perhaps more amazing, that the rich ſhould 
have been diſpoſed to run the hazard of loſing their 
all, and ſupplying the poor for an uncertain expecta- 
tion of obtaining what probability ſeemed to deter- 
mine againſt, Such however was the view that Ame- 
rica at that time, ſince and at preſent, exhibited to 
the world. 

They had ſent a petition from the continental con- 
oreſs to the throne, upon which they placed ſome 
hopes of a reconciliation with the mother country.— 
It was imagined that a general application to the 
people of England would have produced a falutary 
effect, and the coloniſts had ſtill a greater dependance 
upon the unanimity of the determinations of rhe Con- 
preſs, in influencing the public opinions at home in the 
mother country. Theſe hopes however did not pre- 
rail ſo far with them, as to put them off their guard, 
or to make them abate of their zeal in purſuing ſuch 
meaſures as were neceſlary to ' provide againſt the 
worlt that might happen. The principal leaders did 
not depend much upon theſe expectations, which 
ſome placed in the ſucceſs of their petition to the 
throne, The ſouthern colonies began to arm, as 
thoſe in the north, and to train and arm their militia, 
and as ſoon as advice was received of the proclama- 
tion iſſued in Englrnd to prevent the exportation of 
arms and ammunition to America, meaſures were 
ſpeedily taken to provide a remedy for that defect. 
For this purpoſe, and to render themſelves as inde- 
pendent as poſſible upon foreigners for the ſupply of 
theſe eſſential articles, mills were erected, and manu- 
factures formed, both in Philadelphia and Virginia, 

for 
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for the making of gunpowder, and encouragement 
given in all the colonies, for the fabricating af arms 
of every ſort. Grcat and many difficulties attended 
theſe firſt eſſays; and the ſupply of powder, both 
from home manufacture, and importation, was for a 
long time ſcarce and precarious. But ſuch was their 
reſolution and zeal, that they ardently perſiſted in 
their undertakings, and ſucceſs attended their endea- 
vours. | | | | 
General Gage iſſued a proclamation againſt the 
provincial congreſs of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, but it did 
not produce the fmalleſt effe& in the proceedings of 
the congreſs, nor in the condutt of the people, who 
paid an implicit obedience to its determinations. It 
is highly probable that the meaſures of this provin- 
cial aſſembhy were managed by advice of the general 
congreſs, which was fitting at the ſame time, with 
whom they held a conſtant correſpondence. The 
critical fituation of Boſton, the capital of the pro- 
vince; was an object of much conſideration, nor was 
it eaſy to determine in what manner to provide for 
the ſafety of the inhabitants, and to prevent the town 
becoming a thorn of uneaſineſs to the province, if 
matters ſhould come to the laſt extremity. From its 
natural advantages of ſituation, and the works thrown 
up on the neck, Boſton was already become a ſtrong 
hold, and was capable with little difficulty by the 
protection of a fleet to be made almoſt impregnable 
againſt any force. It was alfo at the pleaſure of the 
governor capable of being made a fecure prifon for 
the inhabitants, who would thereby become hoſtages 
for the province at large. Several different propo- 
tals were made to prevent or remedy thefe evils. — 
One was only to remove the inhabitants; another to 


ſet a valuation upon the eſtates, to burn the town, 
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aud reimburſe them for their loſſes. Both theſe 
ſchemes were clogged with inſurmountable difficul- 
ties; which rendered them impracticable. Force was 
the only expedient that could be purſued with a pro- 
bability of ſucceſs; but they were not yet determined 
to proceed to that extremity; They had ſtill ſome 
hopes that Britaia would relax in her demands, and 
think better on the ſubject; they could hardly per- 
ſuade themſelves that ſhe was determined upon 
ſlaughtering the ſubjects of the empire, for the ſake 
of opinions merely problematical, and which could 
be no way available to her real intereſt. They conſi- 
dered the military preparations of the mother coun- 
try in the ſame light that they were conſidered at 
home, intended tofrighten them into a compliance with 
the meaſures of government, but that they did not in- 
tend to proceed to hoſtilities. However, in the 
mean time, many of the principal inhabitants re- 
mo red out of the town, under the real apprehenſions 
of immediate violence from the troops, or of being 
ſecured and ſent to England, to ſtand their trial for 
ſuppoſed offences: | Wh e. 
The provincial ' congreſs having finiſhed all their 
buſineſs which they thought propef and neceſſary at 
this time; diſſolved themſelves in the end of Novem- 
ber, having firſt appointed another meeting in the en- 
ſuing month of February. During this receſs, the 
friends of government began to belli themſelves; 
and to ſhew their deſigns in ſome few places. 
They _ wanted to try their ſtrength and their 
numbers, and t6. make a ſtand againſt the general 
current. Some aſſociations were formed for mutual 
defence, and in ſome few towns a refuſal was made 
to the orders of the congreſs; but the oppoſite tem- 
per was ſo preyalem, that thoſe attempts were ſoon 
| | Fit quelled- 
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quelled. The diſſideuts wito overpowered by num- 
bers, and all their attempts came to nothing. 

The ſuſpicion which the mother country had of the 

7 colonies, promoted tlie grounds of their fuſpicions; for 

by prohibiting the exportation of military ſtores, ſhe 

ſuggeſted the idea of reſiſtance, or at leaſt ſuppoſed 


| 

that ſomething would be done by government, that 
would tend to provoke the coloniſts to make uſe of f 
ſuch ſtores. When the 'account of this prohibition . 
was received at Rhode Ifland, the people ſeized 1 
and carried away all the ordnance belonging to the -4 
crown in that province, which lay upon ſome batte- 1 
ries that defended one of the harbours, and which " 
amounted to above forty pieces of cannon, of differ- 1 
ent ſizes, When a captain of a man of war waited 1 
upon the governor to enquire into the meaning of | 
this procedure, he was informed with great frank- c 
neſs, that the people had ſeized the cannon to pre- f 
vent their falling into the hands of the king's forces, { 
and that they intended to makeuſe of them to de- t 
fend themſelves, againſt any power that ſhould at- = 
tempt to moleſt them. The aſſembly of that iſland | it 
alſo paſſed reſolutions for the procuring of arms and r 
military ſtores, by all means, and from all quarters te 
from whence they could be obtained, as well as for tl 
training and arming the inhabitants. 1 
- The province of New Hampſhire, which had bis je 
therto appeared to be of a placid and moderate tem- tl 
per, and had behaved with more reſpect to govern- al 
ment than the other provinces of New England, as de 
ſoon as they heard of the reſolutions of Rhode- W 
Iſland, and received a copy of the royal proclamation T 
that gave riſe to them, purſued the ſame plan. A m 
body of men aſſembled in arms, and marched to the 1 
attack of a ſmall fort called William and Mary, only ne 


conſiderable 
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conſiderable for being the obje& of the firſt military 
operation in thar province. This fort was eaſily 
taken, and ſupplied them with a quantity of powder, by 
which they were enabled to put themſelves in a ſtate 
of defence. No other acts of hoſtility or violence 
happened during the winter, but a firm determina- 
tion of reſiſtance was however univerſally ſpread and 
encreaſed every day. The arrival of the king's ſpeech 
and the addreſſes of the new parliament, added to 
the flame that was already kindled. Their former 


jealouſy, which needed no additional fuel, began now 


10 blaze forth with all-the expreflions of concern and 


_ anxiety, attended with the ſigns of determined reſo- 


lation to reſiſt every act of violence that government 
ſhould attempt to commit upon them. 

The king's ſpeech, in the opinion of the colonies, 
cut off all hopes of reconciliation, and made them 
ſtrain every nerve to provide againſt the ſtorm they 
ſaw gathering againſt them. It is very remarkable 
that all the public acts and declarations, which in 


England were recommended as the means of pacify- 


ing the colonies, by intimidating them, conſtantly ope- 
rated in a different manner. The more clearly a de- 
termination was ſhewn to inforce an high authority, 
the more reſolutely the coloniſts ſeemed to reſiſt it. 
The affembly of Pennſylvania, which had met by ad- 
journment towards the cloſe of the year 1774, was 
the firſt legal convention that ratified unanimouſly 
all the acts of the General Congreſs, and appointed 
delegates. to repreſent them in the new congreſs, 
which was to be held in the enſuing month of May.— 
The proceedings in other places were ſimilar, and 
much of the ſame kind through all the colonies. — — 
Ihe convention of Maryland appointed a ſum of mo- 
15 for purchaſing arms and ammunition, and the 
provincial 
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provincial aſſembly of Philadelphia in the end of Ja. 
nuary paſſed a refolution for the Encouragement of 
manufacturing gunpowder. 

The aſſembly of New York, which met in the be- 
ginning of the year, differed indeed. from the reſt 
of the continent, After ſeyeral debates upon the 


queſtion concerning acceding to the general congreſs, 


it was rejected upon a diviſion, but by a very ſmall 
majority. About this time the friends of government, 
by inſtructions from Britain, formed a repreſentation 
of grievances, which they propcſed to lay before the 
king and parliament; in this they were encouraged by 

the lieutenant-governor, imagining that as they had 
refuſed to join the general congreſs, that their repre- 
ſentation and petition wauld meet with acceptance; 
but this petition and repreſentation was as incffetual 

as many others. 

The new provincial congreſs of Maſſachuſett 's-Bay 
aſſembled upon the 1ſt of February at Cambridge, and 
purſued the fame plan that had been marked out for 
them by their predeceffors. Among other reſolutiens 
they publiſhed one to inform the people, that from 
the preſent diſpoſition of the Britiſh miniſtry and par- 
liament, there was real cauſe to fear that the reaſon- 
able and juſt application of that continent to Great 
Britain for peace, liberty, and ſafety, would not meet 
with a fayourable reception; but on the contrary, 
from the large reinforcement of troops, expected in 
that colony, the general appearance, and tenor of 
intelligence from Great Britain, they had reaſon to 
apprehend that the ſudden deſtruction of that colony 
was intended, for refuſing with the other American 
colonies, tamely to ſubmit to what they termed, the 
moſt ignominious ſlavery. They therefore urged in 


che ſtrongeſt manner, the militia! in general, and the 
minule- 
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minuts men in particular, to ſpare neither time, pains, 
nor expence, at ſo critical a juncture, in perfecting 
themſelves in military diſcipline. They paſſed other 
reſolutions for the providing and making of fire arm; 
and bayonets, and renewed more ſtrictly the prohibi- 
rion of the former congreſs, concerning not ſupplying 
the troops at Boſton with any of thoſe neceſſaries which 
are peculiarly requiſite for the military ſervice: The 
markers'of Boſton being ſtill open for the ſupply of 
proviſions. The diſtinction that is here made between 
the militia and the inute men may perhaps not be un- 
derſtood by ſome. The meaning of this diſtinction 
is, that a ſelect body of the militia were engaged to 
hold themſelves ready upon all occaſions, and at the 
ſhorteſt notice, for actual ſervice. That is, according 
to the phraſe, to be ready at a minute's warning. On 
this aceount they are ſtiled minutemen; and they have 
ſhewn, by their readineſs and activity ſince, the pro- 
priety of their name. 

The meetings of the general congreſs, — the con- 
ventions of particular proyinces, were a dreadful eye- 
ſore to the government. The ſecretary of ſtate for 
the American department, iſſued a circular letter, for- 
bidding, in the king's name, and under the pain of 
his diſpleaſure, the election of deputies far the enſuing 
general congreſs; but this letter produced no effect. 
The elections took place every where, and even in the 


province of New-York, notwithſtanding: their late 


promiſing proceedings. Matters continued very quiet 
at Boſton, which happened on account of the injunc- 
tions of the general cangreſs, more than from the ſhips 
of war that crowded the harbour, or the force that 


was ſtationed in the town. The calm was, how. 


ever, precarious and fictitious. Abundance of 
hay had been gathered on both ſides, ſufficiently 
prepared 
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prepared to kindle with the ſmalleſt ſpark; more was 
preparing, and che leaſt touch was likely to kindle a 
general conflagration. Upon the abth of February, 
General Gage ſent a detachment of troops, under 
the command of a field officer, to ſeize ſome braſs can- 
non he had been informed were depoſited in the town 
of Salem. Theſe ſailed a board a tranſport to Marble- 
head, which lies four miles ſouth of Salem, and about 
fourteen miles from the town of Boſton; from 
thence; they marched to Salem, where they found 
no cannon. They were, however, ſuſpicious 
that they had been carried away that morning 
in conſequence of the report of their approach, and 
from this apprehenſion marched farther into the coun- 
try, in hopes of overtaking them. In this purſuit 
they arrivedat a draw- bridge over a ſmall river, where 
a number of the country people were aſſembled, and 
thoſe on che oppoſite fide had taken up the bridge to 
preyent their paſſage. The commanding officer order- 
ed the bridge to be let down, which the people per- 
emptorily refuſed to do, ſaying, that it was a private 
road, and he had no authority to demand a paffage 
that way; for both ſides ſtill profeſſed to keep the 
public peace, though war was in their hearts, and 
till the word was drawn all reſiſtance was carried on 
upon legal grounds and pretences. If this was actually 
a private road, the ſoldiers had no right to commit a 
treſs paſs frum a pretence of ſeeking cannon, where they 
were not likely to find any, and they people had an un- 
doubted right to diſpute the paſſage with the military 
as they were off the king's highway, and not travelling 
in the common road where ſuch travellers were wont 
to paſs. The officer, Who ſeems to have conſidered 
himſelf in an enemy's country, and not in a country 
where he was amenable to the laws, was determined 


to farce his paſſage, and perceiving a boat near at hand, 
TY deter.ined 
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determined to make uſe of it to gain the poſſeſſion of 
the bridge.— But the country people perceiving his 
deſign, ſeveral of them jumped- into it, and with axes 
cut holes in its bottom, which occaſioned a ſcuffle be- 
tween them and the foldiers in and about the boat. 
Things were now tending to extremities, as the com- 


mander ſeemed determined to force his paſſage, and 


the others were as reſolutely bent to prevent it. In 


this fituation were matters, when a clergyman. in the 
neighbourhood, who had attended the whole tranſ- 


action, remonſtrated with the officer, who was a lieuten- 
ant colonel, upon the fatal conſequences that would 
inſue, provided he made uſe of force; and finding that 
the officer ſtood upon a point of honour in making 
good his paſſage, more than any other thing, for it was 
then too late to go in fearch of the cannon, he per- 
ſuaded the people to let down the bridge, which the 
troops took poſſeſſion of. The colonel having ſent 
adetachment a ſhort way into the country, in exerciſe 
of his right which he aſſumed, they immediately return- 
ed, without moleſtation, on board the tranſport. Thus 
ended this firſt expedition, without producing any 


material effect, and without much miſchief. But it now 


appeared how ſmalla matter would liave produced hoſti- 
lities, and in what aprecarious ſituation the peace of the 
empire now was; and that the leaſt exertion of the mili- 
tary would certainly bring matters to an extremity. 
There was one thing which greatly exaſperated the co- 
loniſts, and that was, the act for taking away their char- 
ters, and for protecting the military from any trial in the 
province; this made them conſider themſelves as under 
a military government. Every motion of the military 
body became ſuſpected, and in the eyes of the people 
was conſidered as an exertion of the moit hateful and 
odious tyranny. This appearance of reſiſtance great- 
ly offended and irritated the military, who, from this 
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time, appear to have lived upon worſe terms with the 
people of Boſton, than they had done before. Men 
who have been bred to the profeſſion of arms, and 
conſider all inferiors merely under the command of 
their ſuperiors, and bound to obey them without aſking 
or giving any other reaſon of their doing ſo, than that 
they are commanded, conſider all oppoſition to their 
will and pleaſure as the moſt heinous tranfgreſſion. 
It becomes natural to them to rule over all whom they 
have power, according to the military law, for which 
reaſon they become very diſagreeable neighbours to 
all thoſe who have juſt ideas of liberty, and purſue the 
rights of human nature. The Brnifh foldiery ima- 
gining, as indeed was the caſe; that they were ſent to 
Boſton to rule the town, and act towards the people 
as rebels to the king, began to inſult the inhabitants, 
and to behave as in an enemy's country. Several of 
their outrages were now complained of, and all things 
ſeemed to tend to a general rupture. The criſis faſt 
_ approached when all leſſer calamities were to be for- 
gotten, in à general contemplation of thoſe of a great- 
er and more ſerious nature, 
The provincials having collected a conſiderable 
quantity of military ſtores at the town of Concord, 
where the Provincial congreſs was ſitting, General 
Gage conſidered it as expedient to detach a party of 
the troops to deſtroy them. Lieutenant Colonel Smith, 
and Major Pitcairn, with the grenadiers and light in- 
fantry of the army, were detached for that purpoſe. 
It was confidently reported and believed at that time; 
that this military appointment had anothet object in 
view, and that the intention thereof principally was, 
to ſeize Meſſrs. Hancock and Adams, theſe great ob- 
noxious leaders of what was called the faction, which 


was againſt the new form of * This de- 


tachmut 
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tachment is ſaid to have conſiſted of goo men, prepar - 
ed and appointed for the purpoſe. This body of 
troops embarked on the night preceding the 19th of 
April, and landed at a place called Phipps's Farm, 
about fix miles north-weſt from Charleftown Ferry; 


from thence they proceeded in their march with great 


ſilence and expedition, towards Concord. This town 
ſtands on the eaſt fide of the river of the ſame name, 
ſometimes alſo called Billerika, which runs into the 
river Mirimak, a little below the falls of Pantucket. 
On the road to.Concord ſtands Lexington, about five 
miles towards the eaſt ; thither the troops marched 
with great expedition. Several officers upon horſe- 
back ſecured the country, and ſecured all the people 
which they found in their way at that early time, leſt 
they ſhould give the alarm to the inhabitants, who 
would be ready to riſe in arms to oppoſe their deſigns. 
This precaution, though it was abundantly prudent, 
did not prevent the town and country people from 
receiving notice of their approach, which they ſoon diſ- 
covered by the firing of gunsandringing of bells, They 
were now afſembling in rhe neighbouring villages be- 
fore day-light, and making preparations for the event 
which they feared. Upon the troops arriving at Lex- 
ington at five in the morning, they found the company 
of militia belonging to the town, aſſembled upon a 
green near the road ; upon which an officer in the 
yan called out, ** Diſperſe ye rebels; throw down 
your arms and diſperſe;*” the ſoldiers at the ſame time, 
running up with loud huzzas, fired ſome ſcatter- 
ing ſhot, and then gave a general diſcharge, by which 
eight of the militia were killed, and ſeveral wounded. 


This was the firſt ſhedding of blood that happened in 


this unhappy and unnatural conteſt. Much pains have 
been taken on both ſides of the queſtion to prove 
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rhe; others the aggreſſors upon this occaſion. The 


gazerte affirmed, that the troops were fired upon from 
ſome neighbonring houſes; but for this there does 
Y not appear to be the ſmalleſt evidence. The gazettes 
W about that time were ſo inconſiſtent and badly com- 
poſed, often contradicted by the friends of govern. 
ment that were upon the ſpot, that the public have 
ſince given very little credit to them. It appeared 
from the whole tenor of the evidence, as well as of 
our own people who were taken priſoners, as from 
many of the provincials, all whoſe depoſitions were 
taken by proper magiſtrates, that the firing both at 
Lexington 'and Concord, was begun by the king” $ la 
troops. It is not at all probable that thoſe in the ä 
houſes would have expoſed the lives of their friends 
inthe militia, who were ſtanding in a manner under 
the muzzles of the guns of the ſoldiers, by firing upon 
the troops from their covers. The few militia who 
were now in the power of the troops, may be con- 
ceived as ſufficient pledges to prevent any outrage 
from their friends and neighbours in the adjoining 
houſes. nd 65 
Alfter this execution, the 3 proceeded to 
Concord, the commanding officer having previoully 
diſpatched ſix companies of light iufantry, to poſſeſ⸗ 
two bridges which lay beyond the town, upon the 
Sudbury and North Concord, with a deſign to pre- 
vent any of the ſtores from being carried away, or 
the two devoted rebels, Adams and Hancock, from 
eſcaping. It happened, however, chat they were 
difappointed i in both their yiews ; for they could not 
find theſe xwo obnoxious perſons, and except three 
| old cannon, and a {mall quantity of flour, they found 
nothing of conſequence. ' They indeed did execution 
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and moſt heroically threw the barrels of flour into 
the river. About à year after that flour would have 
been of ſome ſervice to the ſame troops; when - 
they were cooped ' up in Boſton: It argues a great 
malignity of temper to deſtroy the bounties of provi- 
dence, for fear that our enemies ſhould enjoy them. 
We have certainly a right, provided we are in want 
of proviſtons, to prefer ourſelves to our enemies; but 
wantonly to deſtroy corn and flour, for fear others 
ſhould uſe it, is a warring with providence, and decla- 
ring, we have no confidence in the juſtice of out cauſe. 
Weapons of war, and inſtruments of hoſtility; may 
lawfully be deſtroyed in the hands of our foes, or taken 
away from them whether we need them. or not, but 
to deſtr roy that food which is rhe general ſupport of all 
men, for fear thoſe we call enemies ſhould uſe i it, af- 
fords a different moral reflection. Beſides; at this time 
theſe coloniſts had not ſhe wn any acts of enmity againſt 
the troops; they were therefore both fecking to ſtarve. 
and murder their friends and countrymen. The co- 
loniſts appear to have induſtriouſly avoided engaging 
in hoſtilities on this occaſion ; for a body of militia, 
which occupied a hill in the way between Concord 
and the bridge, retired, and paſſed along i it at the ap- 
proach of the troops, which immediately took poſſeſſion 


thereof. This ſhe ws that they did not intend to have 


begun hoſtiliries at this time, otherwiſe they would 
have diſputed the p aſſage of the bridge with the light! in- 
fantry, which they might eaſily have done. The mili- 
tia had not retired far till they perceived ſeveral fires 
in the town, which they imagined were houſes i in 
flames; they therefore returned towards the bridge 
which they had paſſed, which lay directly in their way. 
Upon this the light infantry retired on the Concord 
10 of the river and began to pull up the bridge; but 

upon 
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upon the approach of the militia, who ſeemed induſtri- 
ouſly to avoid beginning the attack, and made as if 
they intended to paſs as common travellers, the ſol. 
diers immediately fired and killed two men. The 
provincials returned the fire, and a ſkirmiſh enſued at 
the bridge, in which the kings troops were put into 
ſome confuſion, and were forced to retreat, having 
ſeveral men killed and wounded; and a lieutenant and 
ſame others taken priſoners. This fully proves that 
theprovincials had no intention of beginning hoſtilities 
at this time; for they might have at firſt diſputed the 
bridge with the troops, had they deſigned to have 
come to blows, more eaſily than to drive them from 
the poſſeſſion of it. The country now aroſe upon 
the king's troops; they were attacked on all quar- 
tert, and ſkirmiſh ſucceeded ſkirmiſh. A continued, 
though ſcattered and irregular fire, was maintained 
throngh the whole of a long and very hot day, The 
troops did not find itſo eaſy in marching back as they 
did in marching from Boſton. All the way between 


Concord and Lexington'the houſes, walls, and coverts 


were lined with armed men, who conſtantly annoyed 


© the troops, and they were purſued and attacked in 


the rear by the militia which defeated them at the 
bridge. They were now in a very critical ſituation, 
and much diſtreſſed, Which evils they had brought 
upon themſelyes, by their raſhneſs in ſhedding blood 
when they had no octafion; they were now likely to 
fuffer ſeverely, when Lord Percy arrived at Lexing- 
ton with a Wong reinforcement: for their relief and 
aſſiſtance. General Gage, either through ſuſpicion 
of what would happen, or from knowing what orders 
he had givento Colonel Smith, had, early in the morn- 
ing, ſent off Earl Percy with ſixtecncompaniesof foot, 


a detachment of marines, and two pieces of cannon, 
* _ . : to 
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to ſupport the operations of the Colonel. This rein- 
forcement was juſt arrived as the fatigued troops re- 
turned to Lexington. This freſh affiſtance was the 
more acceptable and ſeaſonable, as the troops are ſaid 
to have run ſhort of all kinds of ammunition; but 
ſuppoſe chat had not been the caſe, it was ĩmpoſſi- 
ble for them to have eſcaped being cut off, or being 

taken, in the journey of fifteen miles they had to _ 
before they arrived at Boſton. 

This powerful ſupport gave them a breathing, we: 
the cannon was of great ſervice to them. Theſe kept 
the purſuers at ſome diſtance, as they had no ordnance 
of the ſame kind to anfwer them. But when the 
troops reſumed their march, the attack became more 
fierce and violent; the country aſſembled on all fides, 
and attacked the forces with the utmoſt fury. Many 
were killed in the retreat by people that watched the 
approach of the troops behind walls, hedges, and 

ditches, and the danger enereaſed until fun- ſetting, 
when they arrived at Charleſtown in a moſt ſhattered 
and fatigued ſituation. All things conſidered, both 
officers and men, who did not fall by the way, made 
an N fwift and expeditions march back to Boſ- 
What on this occaſion was exceedingly ſingular - 
wn the troops accuſed the provincials of cruelty, and 
upbraided them with cowardice ; though their behavi- 
our to their priſoners ſhewed che accufation to be 
falſe, and the defeating the king's troops ſhewed theif 
aſſertion of cowardice to be unjuſt. It had long been 
the tone of military men, that the coloniſts were cow- 
atds and would not fight, but they began now to ex- 
perience to their coſt, that they had been greatly mi. 
taken. Courage is a thing that may be acquired 
more ways than one; and is not confined to thoſe who 
make war a profeſſion. © hen men are 6/44 
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of the juſtne ſs df cheir canſe, and are endowed with 
equal bodily ſtrength, a little practice in arms will 
render them as courageous as others; and i in propor- 
von as they purſue the ideas of juſtice and true liber- 
ty, their courage will be more ſteady, rational, and 
deliberate. People often miſtake madneſs and fury 
for courage; when, through the heat of paſſion, they 
riſk their lives for what neither their reaſon nor con- 
ſcience can approve; and often neceſſity paſſes under 
the ſame appellation; when men are obliged, by the 
force of command, to venture their lives one way, other- 
wiſe they will be taken from them in another. Neither 
of theſe deſerve the name of true courage, for both of 
them may be found in other animals as well as in man. 
Juſtice i is the foundation of courage; ; all other exer- 
tions of force is violence and madnefs. There arc 


ſome ſpecies of courage like that of the gentleman | 


who ſaid he would chearfully go to hell, provided ne 
could obtain the ruin of a claſs of people he greatly 
abhorred.— This was daring courages.. and Ae 
up to a great pitch. N 

This unfortunate beginning of che American war was 
not attended with ſo great loſs of men on either. ſide 


as. might have | been expected from the length, irregu - 


baxity, and variety of the engagement. This mult be 
atttibuted to che proyincials having few men ar firſt, 


aud to their afterwards being kepr at a diltance by 
the, cannon, of che king's troops. His majeſty's forces, | 
as. is natural, to ſuppoſe, ſuffered molt upon this occa-, 
ſion; though. it is not eaſy to aſcertain the number of 


killed and wounded in this unfortunate expedition. 
According 10 the neareſt and delt calculation that has 
jet been given, of the king's troops chere d were killed; 
wounded, and taken, 273. Ot. theſe 65 were killed, 
e, Ac, dere 20 private men were taken 
* priſoners 3 5 
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riſoners; and Colonel Smith, with another lieutenant- 
colonel, and ſeveral officers were wounded. Accord. 
ing to the provincial accounts, which gave the names 
and places of abode of thoſe who fell on their ſide, 
their loſs in killed and wounded, including thoſe that. 
were killed in-the morning at Lexington, amounted” 
only to about 60, of which near two-thirds were 
killed. 

By the beſt accounts, there were near 2000 of thi 
beſt troops in his majeſty's ſervice, that were at this 
time ſtationed at Bolton, employed in this expedition. 
The event proyed to a demonſtration, how ill inform- 
ed many people at home were, who affirmed, that 500 
men would foree their way through the whole conti- 
nent of America, and the ſight of a grenadier would 

be ſufficient to put the whole American army to flight. 
Such idle and unguarded aſſertions, even after this 
unfortunate expedition, were frequently uttered by 
the friends of the government, as they called them- 
ſelves; and the cowardice of the provincials was ſtill 
inſiſted on, by perſons who either through ignorance 
or prejudice, were diſpoſed to perſiſt in their miſtake. 
Alfter this expedition was over, each party charged 
the other with the moſt inhuman acts of cruelty. 
This has always been common in civil wars, and on 
ſuch occaſions i it is not eaſy to aſcertain the exact point 
of truth on either ſide. Sometimes the worſt part of 
the charge i is too true, which is no argument in favour 
of the purity of human nature, On this occaſion 
both parties were no doubt ready to give ſtrong co- 
lourings to the conduct and tranſactions of each other, 
and to exaggerate their actions and their criminality. 
The coloniſts were charged by the king's troops 
of being guilty of the moſt ſhocking barbarity to the 
ſoldiers that fell into their hands; whereas, ſome 
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officers and men, who were wounded and taken 
priſoners, gave public teſtimonials of the humanity 
with which they were treated. And the provincial 
commanders ſent an offer to General Gage, to admit 


bis ſurgeoas to come and dreſs his wounded men. 


©; The. coloniſts, on the other hand, charged the 
troops with killing the old and infirm, the unarmed 
and the wounded ; with burning houſes, and plunder. 
ing every thing that came in the way, Conſidering 
the character of ſoldiers in theſe modern times, this is 
not at all unlikely ; for though in our army there aro 
both officers and common men that have honour and 
humanity, yet there are ſuch agreat number of officers 
that are mere ſoldiers of fortune, and common men 
collected from the dregs of mankind, that jt is next to 
impoſlible to reſtrain them from evil when it is in the 
power of their hands to do it. It would have been a 
greater wonder if no ſuch cruelties had happened, 
than that they ſhould have fallen out in the time of 
action, when fuch a number of wicked people were 
concerned. But this is more to be imputed to the 
impoſſibility of reſtraining bad men in the time of ac- 
tion, than to the intentions of government, or of the 
principal commanders in the army. There is no 
doubt that the provincials would be ready to give 
ſtrong colourings to every appearance of ſeverity, 
which the troops might proceed to, from the conſider- 
ation that they were in a ſtate of rebellion. We muſt 
therefore, aftes examining all circumſtances, deter- 
mine according to the neareſt degree of certainty, or 
the higheſt degree of probability. 


This affair at Concord put the whole province in 


motion, and alſo. alarmed the whole continent of 
America. All New-England-was now. almoſt in arms; 

far although a ſufficient number were aſſembled to 
. | inreſt 
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inveſt the king's troops in Boſton, it was with difficulty 
that thoſe who were haſtily marching from different 
parts, could be prevailed upon to return to their re- 
ſpective places of abode. Every road that directed 
to Boſton was crouded with men in armour, marching 
to the aſſiſtance of their friends in diſtreſs. General 
Waſhington, with the Virginia horſe and riflemen, 
were marching from the ſouth, the New-Hampſhire 
troops and rangers advancing by two ways from the 
north, aad thoſe of Connecticut and Rhode-Ifland were 
poſting from the ſouth by another way. Along with 
theſe laſt were a company of artillery, and waggons 
with ſtores and proviſions: The body of militia aſ- 
ſembled in the province of Maffachuſett's-Bay before 
the arrival of the troops from the other provinces, 
amounted to near 20,000, under the command of the 
Generals Ward, Pribble, Heath, Preſcot, and Thomas. 
Theſe gentlemen were before only colonels, but now 
acted in the capacity of generals; who, having fixed their 
head quarters at Cambridge, ſeven miles north-weſt 
from Boſton, formed a line of encampment, which on 
the right extended to Roxbury, towards the ſouth a- 
bout the ſame diſtance from Boſton as Cambridge; on 
the ſouth weſt, along the ſide of Charles* River, oppo- 
fite to Watertown, about ten miles from Boſton; and 
on the north, along the ſide of Myſtic River, near to 
the ſame diſtance: from the town. The diſtance be- 
tween the points was very near thirty miles. Theſe 
were joined by General Putnam, an old officer, who 
had acquired exprience and reputation in the two 
laſt wars. He encamped, with a body of Connecticut 
forees, in ſuch a ſituation as to be ready to ſupport 

thoſe who were before the town. 

The affair of Concord and Lexington greatly ex- 
cited the indignation of the other colonies, and they 
„ prepared 
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prepared for war with as much zeal as if an enemy had 
already appeared at their doors. It was a circumſtance 
which gave ſpirit to the reſt of the colonies, that the 
militia of New-England had been able to make ſuch 
a good defence, and in a manner even beat the king's 
troops ; this was reported and publiſhed with grear 
exultation, and it muſt be allowed that it was an event 
that neither themſelves, nor any others, expected to 
have fallen out at that time. Thoſe who fell in the 
action were lamented with deep concern, and honour. 
ed not only as patriots, but as martyrs for the cauſe of 
liberty, who had nobly ſacrificed their lives for the 
freedom of their country, and died like heroes in that 
great cauſe. The cruelties and outrages of the king's 
forces were now painted in ſuch a light at the funerals 
of thoſe who were ſlain in this action, that the ſpeeches 
and reports which were made, however juſtly or un- 
juſtly founded, produced a great effect, and encreaſed 
like a violent flame throughout the whole continent. 
The provincial congreſs, which was now removed 
to Watertown, drew up an addreſs to the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, in which they ſtated the moſt material 
particulars that related to the engagement at Concord, 
and endeavoured to ſhew that hoſtilities were firſt be- 
gun by the kingꝰ's troops, and that blood was firſt ſhed 
at Lexington by the regular forces. They alſo com- 
plain of the ravages committed by the troops in their 
retreat, and feem to place mach confidence in the 
honour, wifdom, and valour of Britons, from which 
they expect their interference in preventing meaſures 


which they repreſent as equally ruinous to the mother 


country and the colonies. They alſo made great pro- 


feſſions of their loyalty, but at the ſame time declare, 
that they will not tamely ſubmit to the tyranny of a 


- eruel miniſtry ; and they appeal to heaven, that they 


arc 
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are determined to be free. The provincial congreſs 


alſo paſſed a vote for marſhalling and ſupporting an 


army; fixed the pay of the officers and ſoldiers, and 
publiſhed rules and orders for its regulation and go- 


vernment. - For this purpoſe they paſſed a vote for 


iſſuing a conſiderable ſum in paper currency, which 
was to be received in all caſes as money, and the faith 
of the province pledged for its payment ; this was ap- 
pointed-for the payment of the troops. The term for 
which they were choſen was to expire on the 1oth 
of May, fo they gave notice for a new election for 
members to the next congreſs, which was to meet on 


the 31ſt of that month, at the ſame place, and to be 


continued for ſix months and no longer. They alſo 
paſſed a vote, declaring General Gage utterly diſquali- 
fied and incapable of ſerving the colony as governor, 
or in any other capacity, and that in future no obedi- 
ence was due to him; but on the contrary, that he 
ought to be guarded againſt, and conſidered as a moſt 
inveterate enemy to the country. 

As one thing generally brings on another, and the 
coliſion of parties, for the moſt part, breaks in the 
end into outrage, the oppoſition to government at laſt 
iſſued in ſeizing the revenues and magazines that be- 
longed to the king. In Ne- Jerſey they ſeized the 
treaſury, and applied it againſt government, and for 
the purpoſe of their own defence. There was at this 
time a conſiderable ſum of money in Jerſey for the 
purpoſes of government, which was now appropriated 
for paying the newlevies which were carrying on for 
the defence of the colonies. At the ſame time with» 
out conſulting withone another, a ſtop was made almoſt 
every where to the exportation of proviſions 
and in- ſome places all kind of exportation was ſtopr 


fill the ſentiments of the general congreſs was taken 
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concerning that ſubject. Lord North's conciliatory 
plan, or the reſolution founded upon it, was totally 
rejected by the aſſembly of Philadelphia and New. 
Jerſey; nor was it regarded or received in any 
place. | 6 
While things were going on in this manner, the 
governor and forces in Boſton, as alſo the inhabi- 
tants, continued cloſely blocked up by land, and being 
ſhut out from proviſions and vegetables, which 
could eaſily have been afforded from the neighbour- 
ing counties, they began to feel and experience a 
real diſtreſs. The inhabitants were in the ſame ſitua- 
tion with the forces, and had no other reſources for 
ſubſiſtence ; this made the provincials watch the more 
carefully to keep out any ſupply, thinking the ſoldiers 
would ſuffer the inhabitants to depart for fear of an 
abſolute famine; or at leaſt that the woman and chil- 
. dren would be ſuffered to depart, which was repeat- 
edly required and applied for. There is ſome reaſon 
to imagine that the governor . conſidered the inhabi- 
tants as neceſſary hoſtages for the ſecurity of the town 
at leaſt, if not for the ſafety of the troops. This had 
as much the appearance of cowardice as any thing 
that appeared in the conduct of the provincials ; for 
it argued that they were afraid either to fight the co- 
loniſts in the open field, or to defend the town againſt 
their force. To keep women, old men, and children 
confined for a ſecurity for their own ſafety, argued 
that they were either afraid to fight, or believed they 
were not able to conquer the force that was before 
the town. It had often been aſſerted at home, that 
a few regular troops would go through all America, 
but now a general, witha number of the beſt troops 
in the ſervice, was coopedup in a town, and durſt not 
eren ſtay in it without old women, men, and children, 
| te 
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to guard them. This had a very bad appearance, and 


gave conſiderate people reaſon to conclude that the 
miniſtry were greatly miſtaken in their conjectures. 
The general at laſt entered into an agreement with 
the towns-people, that if they would deliver up their 
arms, they ſhould have liberty to go where they pleaſed, 
and carry their effects where they had a mind. This 
they. accordingly did; but to their amazement and 
ſurprize, the governor refuſed to fulfil the conditions 
on his fide. This was matter of great complaint a- 
gainſt General Gage; and it mult be allowed, that it 
favoured both of cowardice and diſhoneſty ; for though 
he had ſtripped the towns-peopie of all their weapons 
of defence by means of treachery, he durſt not ſtay 
in it without them, for fear of the force that lay cu- 
camped in the neighbourhood. Many, however, were 
ſuffered afrerwards to quit the town at different times, 
but they were obliged to leave all their effects behind 
them; ſo that thoſe who had hitherto lived in affluence, 
were at once reduced to extreme indigence and miſery. 
The general congreſs complained loudly of this con- 
duct of the general, and ranked the ſuſferings of the 
inhabitants of Boſton among the moſt grieyous and the 
molt bitter of their complaints, They ſaid that paſſ- 
ports were granted in ſuch a manner that families werc 
broken, and the neareſt connections ſeparated ; part 
being compelled to leave the rown, and part reta:ne.l 
againſt their will. This was very diſhonourale to 
General Gage, and one could with that it had never 
happened]; but as it was poſitively affirmed by the pro- 
vincials, and never contradicted, the truth of hiitory 
requires it to be fairly ſtated. The poor and the 


helpleſs were all ſent out. Ir is poſſible that the ideas 


which General Gage had of the Americans being 
rebels, made him conclude that they were a political 
| ſort 
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ſort of heretics, with whom no faith was to be kept, 
which made him break his promiſe in ſuch a flagrant 
manner: It is certain that no man who believed that 
promiſes are ſacred would have ſo palpably violated 
a voluntary contract, when it was in his power to have 

performed it, | 
The continental congreſs aſſembled on the 1oth of 
May at Philadelphia, and ſoon adopted ſuch meaſurez 
as eſtabliſhed the people in their conduct and reſolu- 
tion. One of their acts was for raiſing an army, and 
eſtabliſhing a large paper currency for its payment; 
the ſecurity of the United Colonies, which title they 
now aſſumed, was given for realizing the nominal 
value of this currency. They alſo prohibited the ſup- 
plying the Britiſh fiſheries with any kind of proviſions 
and to enforce this prohibition the more effectually, they 
ſtopt all exportation to theſe colonies andifiands which 
{till remained in their ohedience to Great Britain. 
This was a home ſtroke which the miniſtry and people 
in the mother conntry were not thinking upon; it was 
a meaſure they never apprehended the coloniſts would 
have fallen upon in their then ſituation. It greatly 
diſtrefled the people of Newfoundland, and all thoſe 
who were employed in the fiſheries; inſomuch, that 
ro prevent an abſolute famine, ſeveral ſhips were ob- 
liged to return light from that ſtation, to carry out 
cargoes of proviſions from Ireland. When the tidings 
of this refolntion came to Britain, it was confidered 
as a mere chimera, and it was faid that the coloniſts 
would not continue in this reſolution, becauſe it would 
greatly injure themſelyes; but thefe perſons after 
wards found a ſteadineſs in the reſoluiions of the colo- 
niſts, which they never expected would have happen- 
ed. The miniſtry at home ſeem to have been either 
n informed concerning the temper of the coloniſts, 
ar 
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or willing to be deceived; for nothing fell out accord- 
ing to their profeſſed hopes and expectations. In 
the progreſs of future events in this conteſt, they al- 
ways found themſelves diſappointed. 

The city and province of New York, from which 
government had the greateſt hopes, on account of 
their former reſolutions, upon receiving the news of 
the action at Concord and Lexington, began to depart 
from their moderation, and ſeemed to have received 
a liberal portion of the common temper and ſpirit that 
operated in the other colonies. A moſt numerous 
aſſociation was formed, and a provincial congreſs was 
choſen. The ſituation of this city and province was 
at this time very critical ; for ſome regiments of troops 
were expected from Ireland, and as New York is ex- 
poſed to the ſea, it was not probable that it would be 
able to abide an attack. However a body of men 
from Connecticut arrived in the neighbourhood of 
that city, avowedly for its protection, and with an in- 
tention to ſupport the diſpoſition of the people. But 
as there were ſuſpicions of the inſufficiency of this 
force in caſe of an attack by ſea, they applied to the 
general congreſs for advice how to behave upon the 
arrival of the troops. The congreſs, with a prudence 
which would in ſome afſemblies have been accounted 
great wiſdom and ſagacity, adviſed them for the pre- 


ſent to a& defenſively with reſpe& to the troops, as 


far as it could be done conſiſtently with their own ſe- 
curity and ſafety; to permit them to occupy the bar- 
racks, ſo long as they behaved quietly and peaceably, 


but not to ſuffer them to ere& any forrifications, or 


in any manner to cut off the communication between 


the city and the country. If they attempted hoſtilities 


they ſhould defend themſelves, and repel force by 
| | force 
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force. They alfo adviſed them to provide for the worſt 
that might happen, by ſecuring places of retreat for 
the women and children; by removing the arms and 
ammunition from the magazines; and by keeping a ſuf. 
ficient number of men embodied for the protection of 
the inhabitants in general. The departure of ſuch a 
number of helpleſs objects from the places of their 
habitation, was a very affecting fight, and an unuſual 
ſpectacle That once foutiſhing and trading city was 
now almoſt become a wilderneſs. It was by its own 
inhabitants devoted to the flames. It was one happy 
circumſtance for New-York, that the troops were more 
wanted at Boſton, and did not at this time land at 
that place. It was probably not in the favour of 
government that the troops did not arrive at New. 
"York at this time; for it both gave the town and the 
province time to form, and to confirm their reſolutions, 
and to drink more deepi in the ſame ſources of diſaffec- 

tion with the reſt of the colonies. 
While Boſton was in the poſſeſſion of the king's 
troops, and ſurrounded with the provincial armies, 
a few private adyenturers attempted an enterprize 
which was aſtoniſhing to all Europe. Some perſons 
belonging to the back parts of Connecticut, Maſſa 
chuſetts, and New-York, undertook at their own 
riſk, and without any 08, eee or authority, 
or without communicating their deſigns, an expedi- 
tion of the utmoſt importance, which not only in its 
conſequence moſt materially affected the intereſt of 
government in the colonies, but brought the queſtion 
to a point of critical nicety, whether Britain ſhould 
have a ſingle poſſeſſion left in all North America. 
This was the ſurprizing of Ticonderago, Crown- 
Point, and other forts ſituated on the Great Lakes, 
and which commanded the paſſes between the Britiih 
colonuss 
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colonies and Canada. Some of thoſe who had formed 
this deſign, and were ſet out upon this expedition 
with the greateſt ſecrecy, met others upon their march, 
who, without any previous concert, were ſet out upon 
the ſame deſign, and embarked in the ſame project. 
Theſe adventurers, amounting to 240 men of Colonel 
Eaſton and Colonel Ethan Allan's, with great perſe- 
verance and addreſs ſurprized the ſmall garriſons of 
Ticonderago and Crown-Point. They took theſe two 
fortifications without the loſs of a ſingle man on either 
ſide. In theſe forts they found a conſiderable quan- 
tity of artillery, amounting, as was reported, to 200 
pieces of cannon, beſides ſome mortars, howitzers, 
and quantities of other ſtores; they alſo took two veſ- 
ſels, which gave them the command of Lake Champ- 
lain, and materials provided at Ticonderago for the 
building and equippiag others. This was as daring an 
act of intrepidity as had been known for a long time, 
and ſhewed that the coloniſts were now in earneſt 
in their oppoſition. Such an enterprize performed 
by Britiſh forces, would have been accounted an act 
heroiſm, and was no leſs a bold action when per- 
formed by thoſe provincialss. f 

_ While theſe things were tranſacting, the Generals 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, arrivedat Boſton front 
England, together with a reinforcement of marines, 
and draughts from other regiments, to ſupply the 
vacancies. that were in the troops at Boſton., Several 
regiments from Ireland ſoon followed theſe, ſo that 
the forces at Boſton, with reſpe& ro number; the 


goodneſs of che troops, and the character ofthe com?” 


manding officers, were become very reſpeſtable, and 
it was now thought that matters could not remain 
long in the ſituation they were then in. No remark- 
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able achievements had for ſome time been performed 
on either fide; the blockade was continued, but no- 
thing material attempted, except ſome ſmall ſkirmiſhes 
for proviſions, which happened in the iſlands which 


lye in the bay, in which the king's troops were worſt. 


ed. In the laſt ſkirmiſh which happened at Noddle. 
iſtand, a ſmall iſtand- which lies eaſt from Boſton, they 
deftroyed a ſchooner belonging to government, 
which had been left by the ride, in ſpite of all oppo- 
ſition. 

Matters continued (till in the ſame enation at Boſton, 
notwithſtanding of the new generals, and rein- 
forcemenr of freſh troops. Both parties appear to 
have been doubtful of the event of an engagement, 
aud induſtrioufly avoided coming to action as long as 
they could. It is highly probable, that the provincial 
would have made an attempt to ftorm the town, im- 
mediately after the affair of Lexington, had not they 
been determined to ſpare it for the fake of their 
friends who were in it; this preyailed over every other 
conſideration. It muſt be granted, that from the num- 
ber of ſhips of war which almoſt ſurrounded the penin- 
fula, as well as the yalt artillery by which it was pro- 
reed, and the goodnefs of the troops, that ſuch an 


8 atempt would have been attended with great danger 


and chifficulty, and that the deſtruction of the town muſt 
have been the certain*conſequence. There were o- 
ther cauſes that operated on this occaſion, in deter- 
mining the provincials not to attack the town. A re- 
pulſe, or even a victory, attended with much blood- 
fhed in fo arduous a ſtraggle, might have been at- 
tended with fatal conſequences. The people were 
not yet accuſtomed to war; their ſituation was new 


aud critics ; they were entering into a conteſt of a 
| ſingular 
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ſingular nature, untried, unthought of, and unnatural; 
loaded with the moſt fatal conſequences, without a 


recedent to direct them, or experience to guide them: 


nor had they as yet given up all hopes of an accommo. 
dation. They were therefore afraid that thoſe who, 
were not fully eſtabliſhed in their principles of o po- 
ſitim, would totally condemn any violent meaſures 
which might exclude them from ſuch a deſirable event. 
In this ſtate of anxious hope and fear much 
caution was neceſſary to be uſed, leſt any unſucceſsful 
event might ſuddenly damp the ſpirit and ardour of 
the people, ſtagger their reſolution, and Giffolre me 
confederacy. 

The continental congreſs upon the 8th _ — 
reſolved that. the compact between the crown of Eng- 
land, and the people of Maſſachuſetts Bay was diſſoly- 
ed, by the violation of the charter of William and 
Mary; and recommended to the people of that pro- 
vince, to proceed to the eſtabliſiment of a new govern· 
ment, by the electing a governor. and aſſiſtants, ac+ 
cording to the powers contained in the original char- 
ter. They paſſed another reſolution, that no bill of 
exchange, draught, or order, of any officer in the 
army or navy, their agents or contractors, ſhould be 
received or regociated, or any money ſupplied to them 
by any perſon; and prohibited rhe ſupplying- of- the 
army or navy, or ſhips employed ia the tranſport ſer- 
vice, With proriſioas or neceſſaries of any, kind. 
They at the ſame time erected a general paſt- oſſice at 
Philadelphia, which extended through the United 
Colonies; and ſame time after placed Dr Franklin, 


who had been diſgraced and removed ſrom that office 


by government, at the head thereof. The congreſs 


had! naw, under the ſoft idea of recommendation and 


advice, 


-- 
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advice, aſſumed che power of a ſupreme govern 
ment. 

General Gage, nearly about the fame time, iſſued 
a proclamation, jn which was offered, in the king's 
name, a free pardon to all rhoſe who ſhould torthwith 
lay down their arms, and return to their reſpective oc- 
cupations and peaceable duties, excepting only from 
the benefit of the pardon, Samuel Adams, and John 
Hancock, whoſe offences were conſidered to be ſo a- 
trocious as to be beyond the reach of forgiveneſs, 
All fach as did not accept of this offered mercy, or 
who ſhould protect, afliſt, conceal, or correſpond with 


them, were to be treated as rebels and traitors. It 
was alſo declared, that as a ſtop was put to the 


due courſe of law and juſtice, that the martial law 
ſhould take place till the laws were reſtored to their 
rmer courſe, and juſtice executed in its uſual chan- 
nel. This proclamation produced no effect. Mr 
Hancock was choſen preſident of the congreſs at the 
very ſeaſon that this proclamation was intended to 
operate. Such a proclamation at this time was con- 
ſidered as a preliminary to immediate action; - accord- 
ingly, from this time both parties held themſelves in 
readineſs for it. The paſt of Charleſtown had been 
neglected by both parties, though it was a poſt of 
much conſequence ; for by haying the command of 
the rock which joins the peninſula to the continent, 
thoſe that are in poſſeſſion thereof, have it in their 
power toſtop the paſſages to the north and north-weſt, 
and to preycnt the communicatjon. between Boſton, 
the welt parts of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, New Hampſhire, 
and the other parts towards the weſt and north - weſt, 
The neck of the peninſula is not much above half a 
wile i in breadth, and by _ properly fortified, may 


command 
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command Charles? river on the ſouth, and Myſtic river 
on the north, and interrupt the communication be- 
tween Boſton and thoſe parts of the Bay on both 


fides, in a great meaſure. It would have been an 


eaſy matter for the king's forces, who had the com- 
mand of the river, to have fortified this neck, and 
rendered it exceedingly ſerviceable to them. They 
found afterwards their miſtake in neglecting it. The 
provineials conſidered it of ſervice for them, whether 
they ſhould chuſe to act on the defenſive or offenſive. 
There 1s a riſing ground, called Bunker-Hill, juſt 
within the neck, that joins the peninſula to the con- 
tinent, This neck is very like that on which Boſ- 
ton ſtands; except the iſthmus is conſiderably wider, 
and Bunker-hill higher than any hill in the other. 
The towns are only ſeparated by Charles river, which, 
in that part, is only about the breadth of the Thames 
between London and Southwark; ſothat Charleſtown 
ſeemed to hold the fame connection with Boiton, 
chat the Borough does with London. Weſt from 
Bunker-hill lies another riſing ground called Winter- 
hill, and on the right hand, at a ſmall diſtance, ano- 
ther called Proſpect-hill; all theſe being contigious, 
were advantageous poſts, and were by this ſtep in the 
poſſeſſion of the provincials. 

The party that was ſent in the night to fortify 
Bunker-hill, carried on their work with ſo much ſecre- 
cy and expedition, that though the pcnizſula was ſur- 
rounded with ſhips of war and ſpy boats, they were 
not heard during the night, and ſuch extraordinary 
diſpatch had they uſed, that in the morning by day- 
break, they had a ſmall redoubt, confiderable en- 
trenchments, and a breaſt-work, that in ſome parts 
Vys gannon Proof, very near compleated. The fight 
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of theſe works was the firſt notice that alarmed the 
Lively man of war in the morning; and her guns cal. 
led the town, camp, and fleet to behold a fight which 
appeared little leſs than a prodigy. A heavy and 
continued fire of cannon, howitzers, and mortars, was 
now carried on upon the works, from the ſhips, 
floating batteries, and from the top of Cop's-hill in 
Boſton. Such an inceſſant and prodigious roar of ar. 
tillery, would have been a trial to the courage and 
firmneſs of the oldeſt ſoldiers, and muſt have undoubt- 

edly greatly interrupted the finiſhing of the works ; it 
was however ſaid, that the provincials bore this ſores 
fire with wonderful firmneſs, and ſeemed to go on 
with their buſineſs as if no enemy had been near, nor 
any danger in the ſervice. General Gage now per- 
ceived that the provincials were not to be frighted 
merely with the ſound of cannons and mortars, and 
that ſome more effectual method behoved to be uſed 
to make them give over their undertaking. About 
noon, June 21ſt, the ſame day that the works were be- 
gun, and brought to the condition that has been men- 
tioned, he ordered a conſiderable body of troops un- 

der the command of Major Gen. Howe, and Brigadier 
Pigot, to drive the provincials from their works. This 
detachment conſiſted of 10 companies of grenadiers, 
as many of light infantry, and the 5th, 38th, 43d, 51ſt, 

and 52d battalions, with a ſuitable artillery, landed 
and drawn up without oppoſition from the thips of 
war. The two generals found the enemy fo advan- 
tagiouſſy poſted, and in ſuch a poſture of defence, 

that they thought it neceſſary to ſend back for a rein- 

forcement before they began the attack. They were 
accordingly joined with ſome companies of light-in- 


fantry and grenadiers, by the 47 Meinem. and by che 
5 iſt 
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1ſt bartalion of marines, amounting in the whole, as 
repreſented by Gen. Gage's letter, to ſomething more 
than 2000 men. 
The attack was begun by a heavy diſcharge of can- 
non and howitzers, under which the troops advanced 
in a low march towards the enemy, and halted ſeveral 


times to afford time for the artillery to deſtroy the 


works, and to throw the provincials into confuſion. 
But this did not happen according to their expecta- 
tions; for the enemy remained ſteady, and the troops 
were unuſually ſtaggered in this attack. The provin- 
cials threw ſome men into the houſes of Charleſtown, 
which covered their right flank, by which means 


General Pigot, who commanded the left wing, and 


who behaved with great bravery and firmneſs, was at 
once expoſed to the fire of the lines, and to that from 
the houſes. In this attack Charleſtown was ſer on 
fire, and burnt to aſhes. It remains a point yet un- 
determined how and by whom this town was ſet on 
fire; whether. by bombs from the ſhips, or by the 
troops. It is molt probable that the troops ſet it on 
fire, for their own defence againſt the attack that was 
made from the houſes, and with a deſign to diſlodge 
the provincials that were in it. Whatever way it 


happened, that fine town, conſiſting of 400 houſes, 


was reduced to aſhes. The provincials were ſtill un- 


moved, notwithſtanding the continual fire of ſmall 


arms and artillery. They behaved like veterans, and 
troops of the greateſt experience. All this, while 
they did not return a ſingle ſhot, until the king's 
forces had almoſt approached their works, when a 


dreadful fire took place, by which a number of e 


Britiſh officers fell. Some officers who had ſerved in 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed actions in the laſt war, declared, 
that 
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that this action, for the time it laſted, was the hotteſt 
engagement they ever ſaw. It is no wonder, if under 
fo heavy and deſtructive a fire, our troops were thrown 
into diſorder. It was reported that General Howe 
was for a few ſeconds left almoſt alone ; and it is cer- 
tain that moſt of the officers that were near his perſon 
were either killed or wounded. He deſerves the 
greateſt praiſe for his coolneſs and intrepidity on this 
occaſion ; he fully diſcovered, that ſolid and rational 
courage that has appeared fo conſpicuous in the fami- 
ty of the Howes. General Clinton, who at this time 
had juſt arrived from Boſton, during the time of the 
engagement, is ſaid to have rallied the troops, and led 
them on again to charge the enemy. After a moſt 
dreadful carnage, they attacked the works with fixed 
bay onets, and diſlodged the provincials. This would 
have been a work of much more ſlaughter, provided 
the coloniſts had been ſufficiently provided with bay- 
onets ; for though many of them had n« bayonets, 
and their ammunition was expended, they fought 
deſperately within the works, and were witk difficulty 
drove from them. They, however, retreated over 
Charleſtown neck, which was enfiladed by the guns 


of the Glaſgow man of war, and of two floating bat- 


teries. Theſe did bu: ſmall execution, though rhe 
dread of it had prevented ſome regiments, who were 
ordered to ſupport that poſt from fulfilling their duty. 

The battle of Bunker's-hill was one of the moſt 
bloody actions that has happened thĩs long time, in which 
there were more Britiſh officers killed and wounded, 
according to the proportion of the number engaged. 
than were in any engagement laſt war. According to 
the public accounts, publiſhed by authority, the whole 


bofs in killed and wounded amounted to 1054, * 
226 
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226 were killed; of theſe 19 were commiſſioned offi- 
cers, including a kenrenant- colonel, 2 majors, and 7 
captains; 70 other officers were wounded. Among 
thoſe who were molt lamented on this occaſion were 
ſieutenant- colonel Abercromby, and Major Pitcairne 
of the marines. The majors, Williams andSpendlove, 
the laſt of which died of his wounds ſome time after 
the action, had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make their loſs more ſenſily felt. The 
king's troops behaved with much bravery, as was ma- 
nifeſt by the event; for there was ſcarce a ſingle offi- 
cer who had not an opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf, 
and the generals and field officers uſed the moſt extra- 
ordinary efforts. All theſe chings concur to ſhew the 
dangerous and difficult ſervice in which they were en- 
gaged. The battle of Quebec in the laſt war, with 
all the glory and vaft conſequences that attended it, 
was not fo deſtructive to our officers as this entrench- 
ment, thrown up in a few hours. It was a matter of 
grievous reflection, that ſuch brave men, many of 
whom had contributed to exalt the dignity of their 
country in ſubduing her enemies and enlarging her 
territories, ſhould have fallen in ſupporting a power 
that was ſeeking to eaflaye and ruin the Britiſh. em- 
pire. Theſe brave Britiſh officers found to their fad 
experience what wonderful exertions the ſpiri: of li- 
berty will produce even in unexperienced and raw 
troops. The provincials, who had been rated as cow- 
ards and poltroons in the miniſterial vocabulary, un- 
der the influence of the powerful ſpirit of liberty 
thewed inſtances of will Jom, courage and intrepidity, 
that would not have diſgraced troops of more experi- 
ence and reputation. The conſequences of this action 
were of more atlyantage to thoſe that were ſuppoſed 
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to be vanquiſhed, than to the conquerors; for the 
provincials began to find that they could face the 
king's troops and alſo to make ſome impreflion upon 
them; and they alſo diſcovered, that they could re- 
treat without being purſued by the king's troops, 
which had confirmed them in the opinion that their 
enemies had ſuffered ſeverely. What was the loſs on 
the {ide of the provincials could not be learned by our 
troops; for unleſs 30 wounded men which were left 
on the field, the Britiſh forces took no priſoners. Ac- 
cording to the account publiſhed by the congreſs of 
the province, their lofs was comparatively ſmall, a- 
mounting to about 450 killed, wounded, and miſſing. 
They affirm that on our fide the ſlaughter was much 
more conſiderable; but of this our accounts ſaid no- 
thing. It was affirmed that the provincials buried a 
great number of their dead in the time of their en- 
gagement; but this is an extraordinary circumſtance, 
which does not appear very credible; or if it was 
true, it ſhews that they had plenty of time, and wero 
not hardly charged by our troops. 

The perſon among the provincials that was moſt 
lamented, who was ſlain in this action, was Doctor 
Warren, who acted as a major- ge neral and comman- 
der on this occaſion; he was killed fighting bravely at 
the head of his troops, in a little redoubt ro the right 
of the lines. This gentleman, who was generally e- 
ſteemed for his merits, eloquence, and other abilities, 
had been one of the delegares to the firſt general con- 
greſs, and was at this time preſident of the provincial 
congrels. He is faid to have been an eminent phyſi- 
cian, and a perſon of an amiable character. When he 
faw his country going to be enſlaved, as he judged, he 


fired with indignation at the thought, and broke thro' 
all 
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all the endearing ties of family ſatisfaction, and de- 
voted himſelf to the public ſervice of the community, 


and fell gallantly in the cauſe of freedom and liberty. 


— They loſt ſome other officers of character, one of 
whom, a lieutenant-colonel, died of his wounds, in 
the priſon of Boſton. 

It js not eaſy to ſettle the different claims of parties, 
with reſpect to this action. Each fide claimed much ho- 
nour to themſelves. The king's troops ſaid the defeat- 
ed three times their own number, out ef a ſtrong forti- 
fied poſt, and under many diſadvantages. On the o- 
ther ſide, they repreſented the regulars as amounting 
to 3000 men, and rated themſelves at the number of 
only 1500; and affirmed that this ſmall body not only 
withſtood their attack, and repeatedly repulſed them 
with great loſs, norwithſtauding the powerful artille- 
ry they had brought with them, but that they had at 
the ſame time, and for ſeveral hours, ſuſtained a moſt 
ſevere and intolerable fire from the ſhips, floating bat- 
teries, and fixed battery at Boſton, which prevented 
them from being able to finiſh their works. In ca- 
ſes of this ſort, great allowances muſt be made for 
the prejudice of parties; for it is very common for 
each fide of a queſtion to ſay the moſt favourable 
things of themſelves that they can. The number of 
the provincials were perhaps neither ſo many as our 
accounts fer them forth, nor ſo few asthey themſelves 
pretended. It is however manifeſt that the coloniſts 
were not caſten down nor diſpirited by this defeat; 
and it appears that they both had ſome judgment of 
the power of our traqps, and of their own ſtrength. 
It is highly probable that our troops on this occaſion, 
though they pretended to deſpiſe the provincials, as 
interior to them in courage and military diſcipline, 
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received ſuch an impreſſion of what they would and 
could do, which made them more cautious afterw ards, 
Had ſome of our boaſting heroes at home been in 
the ſituation of General Howe and his officers, they 
would have been more cautious in talking of Ameri. 
can cowardice. The provincials ſhewed a great de- 
gree of activity and ſkill in the conſtruction of their 
works, and of ſteadineſs and conſtancy in defending 
them, under many great diſadvantages. They ſ. ud, 
tho? they had loſt a poſt, they had almoſt all the effeds 
of a compleat victory; as they entirely put a ſtop to 
the offenſive operations of a large army ſent to ſubdue 
them; and which they continued to block up in 1 
narrow town. They now triumphed that their ac- 
tions had refured thoſe reproaches which had been 
thrown upon them in England, of being deficient in 
courage and reſolution. The advantages of this en- 
gagement did not counterbalance the loſs to the King's 
troops; for all that could be ſaid to have been obtained 
in lieu of 1054 men killed and wounded was 5 piece; 
of cannon, and 30 wounded men. 

The provincials after the action at Bunker's-hill, 
threw up works upon Winter-hill, on their ſide 
Charleſtown neck, ſo that the troops were as cloſely 
gg in that peninſula, as they had been in Bot- 
ron. They were alſo indefatigable in fecuring the 
moſt expoſed poſts of the lines with redoubts cover- 
ed with artillery. and advanced their works cloſe 
to the fortification on Boſton-neck, where with equal 
boldneſs and addreſs they burnt a guard-houſe be- 
longing to the king's troops. As the army was abun- 
dantly furniſhed with all manner of military ſtores, 
and artillery; the troops were not ſparing in throv- 


ing ng ſhells and maintaining a great cannonade upon 
the 
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the works of the provincials, which had no other effe& 
than to accuſtom them to that ſort of ſervice, and to 
wear off the dread of thoſe noiſy meflengers of death. 
The Provinciale, on the other ſide, ſeemed to be cau- 
tious in expending their ammunition. 

The melancholy effects of this battle. appeared r oft 
manifeſt in the ruins of the town of Charleſtown, which 
was now an affecting ſpectacle to the ſerious and un- 
prejudiced of all parties. It was the firſt ſettlement 
inade in this colony, and was conſidered as the mother 
of Boſton; for the town of Boſton was firſt built by 
a number of emigrants from Charleſtown fome ſhort 
time after the year 1630. Charleſtown was large, 
handſome, and well built, —borh with regard 10 its 
public and private ediſices; it was about half as large 
as Boſton, and was capable of being made as ſtrong, 
for it ſtood upon a peninſula, much in the fame man- 
ner as Boſton does, and had nearly the ſame natural 
advantages. It was both a market and county town, 
being the county town of Middleſex, in Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay. It had a good large church, a market-place in a 
handſome r by the river ſide, ſupplied with all 
neceſſary proviſions, both of fleſh and fiſh,—and two 
large ſtreets leading down to it, which were both re- 
gular and elegant. It carried on the greateſt trade of 
any town in the province, except Boſton. It is ſaid 
that the two ports cleared out a thouſand veſſels an- 


nually for forcign trade, excluſive of a vaſt number 


of coaſters. Such is the end of human labour, wil- 
dom and induſtry—and ſuch the effects and faral fruits 
of civil diſſention and diſcard! The work of a day 
will ruin the labour of a ages, and lay riches, grandeur, 
magnificence, and ſplendor in ruins. 

| His Majeſty's forces were now in a very ineligible 
es | ſituation; 
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ſituation; they were deprived of proviſions from the 
country, by two cauſes ; they were hedged in by 
the provincial troops by land, and the colonies had 
agreed to ſend them none by fea. They had nothing 
but what they had from the ſhips, or what they took 
at the hazard of their lives ; and their duty was now 
doubled, by being both obliged to guard their en. 
campment and defend the town. This evil had one 
advantage attending it, it enlarged their quarters, 
and afforded them more room, and more freſh air.— 
They were more dreadfully incommoded in the town 
during the exceſſive heat of the ſummer, which was 
ready to bring on diſtempers and crowd the hoſpitals ; 
This encampment was therefore a ſort of relief for 
the preſent, tho' it was attended with more fatigue, 
— Their wants were at the ſame time very grieyous, 
their ſituation irkſome and degrading : they were jn- 
ſulted by an enemy whom they had been taught to de- 
ſpiſe, and in continual alarm from a people whom they 
had ſufficiently provoked. Their proviſions were 
both ſalt and bad; and, like other things that are de. 
rived from government contracts, were pernicious in 
their effects, and exorbitant in their price. The heat 
of the climate, the badneſs of proviſions, and confine- 
ment, naturally brought on diſeaſes, and filled the hoſ- 
pitals. The number of ſick and wounded, at a mode- 
rate computation, amounted now to 1600. Contider- 
ing all circumſtances, it was a wonder there were not 
more in thus diſtreſſed ſituation. It was however for- 
tunate, that few, in compariſon of the numbers that 
were ſick, died. 

A regiment of light cavalry arrived from Ireland,— 
which, inſtead of affording aid to their friends, were 
rather a grievance : for they were never able to ſet a 

| foot 
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foot out of the garriſion, and only helped to conſume 
the proviſions which were in the town ; by which 
means both the ſoldiers and the town's people were 
more diſtreſſed. Almoſt all circumſtances concurred 
to diſtreſs and render the troops uneaſy ; they found 
from experience that the provincials were not ſuch 
cowards as they had been repreſented, and that it 
was dangerous to preſume too far upon that hypo- 
theſis, and that many of thoſe things which they needed 
greatly could not be obtained without encountering a 
deſperate enemy. They were conſtantly witneſſes 
of the moſt daring adventures performed by perſons 
whom they had been told were mean, daſtardly pol- 
troons, and who would run at the fight of a grenadier, 
—They were now not only obliged to riſk their lives 
for ſupplies of neceſſary food to themſelves, but to 
venture them for ſupplies to their horſes ; for hay, as 
well as bread, corn, and fleſh, was become an article of 
very great importance. The hay, ſheep, and cattle in the 
iſlands were now as much the reaſons of war, as the 
rights of the Britiſh parliament over America; and 
they were heartily in earneſt to fight for their food, 
who were indifferent about fighting for the dominion 
of others. The provincials knew the fituation and 
circumſtances of the troops, and underſtood what ne- 
ceſſity would ſuggeſt to them; having therefore pro- 
cured a number of whale boats, and being maſters of 
the ſhore and inlets of the bay, they burnt, deſtroyed, 
and carried away, in ſpite of all the ſhips of war and 
armed veſſels, thoſe neceſſary articles which the king's 
troops ſtood moſt in need of. Theſe enterpriſes 
brought on ſundry ſkirmiſhes, and the provincials 
grew fo daring at length as to burn the light-houſe, 
which was built upon an iſland at the entrance of the 
harbour, 
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harbour, tho' a man of war lay within a mile of them 


at the time. Some carpenters were ſent afterwards, un- 
der the protection of a ſmall party of marines, to erect 
a temporary light-houſe, when they killed and carried 
off the whole detachment. All theſe actions were at 
home repreſented as deeds of cowardice, and we 
heard nothing from miniſterial demagogues, except, 
coward, rebel, or poltroon. Such is the infatuation 
of prejudiced minds, when ſet upon a favourite pro- 
ject, that they not only will not perceive the truth, 


but wilfully pervert it. Even when appearances were 


ſtrongly againſt us, we flill interpreted them in our 
own favour; from whence the public news became 
the vehicles of falſhood, miſinformation, and decep- 
tion. We were promiſed that in one campaign the 
war would be ended, the Americans obliged to ſub: 
mit to the will and oleafare of the miniſter, and Bri- 
tain indemnificd for all her expences by the wealth of 
colonies. So far will blinded mortals proceed, 
en pride, intereſt, and paſſion put out their eyes. 

"While the troops were thus blockaded ig Boſton, 
a war of plunder commenced, or in more polite 
terms, it became predatory. It was carried on be- 
tween the ſhips of war and the inhabitants in differ- 
ent parts of the coaſt, The firſt being refuſed the 
proviſions and neceſſaries which they wanted for 
themſelves or the army, endeavoured to obtain 
them by force, and in theſe attempts were frequently 
oppoſed, and ſometimes repulſed by the country peo- 
ple. The ſeizing of (hips according to the new laws, 
or at the commands of the admir al, was alſo as conti- 
nual ſource of animoſity, tlie acer dre. naturally 
hazarding all dangers, in defence, or for the recovery 
ef their property. Theſe conteits brought the ven- 
| geance 
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geance of the men of war, upon ſeveral of the ſmall 
towns upon the ſea coaſt, ſome of which underwent 
a ſevere correction. On theſe occaſions the argu- 
ment concerning cowardice appeared to have as much 
force on the one fide as the other; for if the provin- 
cials took the advantage of the country, and did 
not expoſe themſelves unneceſſarily to the violence 
of our men, our troops were cautious to keep within 
reach of their ſhips, and did not venture to penetrate 
into the country; Ir might have been expected while 
the war was hariging in this kind of ſuſpence; and 
both parties ſeemed afraid to venture a general en- 
gagement, that ſome ſparks of wiſdom would have 
ſorung up in the minds of the Britiſh miniſtry, and 
that they would have tried ſome ſoftening meaſures, 
to have prevented the further ſhedding of blood. 
But either pride or revenge operated ſtrongly upon 
their temper; and the blood they had ſhed was only 
a ſort of a whet which made their appetites keener 
for ſlaughter; that they might glut their revenge. It 
was generally believed, that at this time the ſovereign 
was greatly abuſed, and matters were miſrepreſented 
to him, otherwiſe he would not have given counte- 
nance to à war, which could have no good eſſect in 
its proſecution, and might iſſue in diſmembering the 
empire. The friends of the revolution and the Ha- 
noverian ſucceſſion, could not prevail upon themſelves 
to believe, that a King of the family of Brunſwick 
could be fo blind to his own intereſt; and that of his 
people, as to liſten to the counſels of men that were 
adviſing him to ruin his own family. They at laſt 
had reaſon to fear that a great infatuation had ſeized 
the moving powers of the body politic, and the head 
as well as the members, were greatly infected. This 

O o o they 
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they could only lament; for all the remedies which 
they tried proved ineffectual. Petitions and remon- 
ſtrances were conſtructed diſreſpectful to his Majeſty, 
and inſults to government; and thofe who had ven- 
tured their lives and fortunes in quelling an actual re- 
bellion againſt the ſovereign, were accounted diſloyal 
for pleading the cauſe of magna charta and the revolu- 
tion; while ſome who had drawn their ſwords againft 
their king and the laws, were preferred to high ho- 
nours, and ſuffered to baſk in the warm ſunſhine of 
royal favour. The true lovers of Engliſh liberty 
were ſtigmatized with the opprobrious names of fac- 
tious diſturbers of the peace, and mock patriots, and 
venal ſcriblers were privileged. to blacken their cauſe, 
and abuſe their characters. Their oppoſition to vio- 
lent meaſures, for ſupporting what at beſt was prob- 
lematical, was termed indirect rebellion; and thoſe 
who had once actually rebelled, were loudeſt i in the 
cry againſt them. 

The policy of the miniſtry at this time was as un- 
ſucceſsful as it was abſurd in its principles; the Ca- 
nada bill, which is commonly called the Quebec act, 
operated in a manner directly oppoſite. to its firſt and 
true intention. Its pernicious conſequences were now 
diſplayed in a manner and degree beyond what its moſt 
ſanguine oppoſers ever imagined could happen. In- 
ſteꝛd of gaining the French Canadians to the inte- 
' reſts of government, by this abſurd and inconſiſtent 
law, the miniſtry loſt their affections, and they were 
found as much averſe to this act, and as much diſguſt- 
ed at its operations as the Britiſh ſettlers. General 
Carleton, the governor of this province, who had 
placed much confidence in the raiſing a conſiderable 
u of Canadians, and being enabled to — 

ir 


their head to the relief of General Gage, found him- 
ſelf ſadly diſappointed; for tho* government relied 
much upon the hope of this manceuvre, and had ſent 
20,900 ſtands of arms, and a great quantity of milita- 
ry ſtores for this wiſe and gracious purpoſe, the 
Canadians were not diſpoſed to make any uſe of them, 
The people ſaid they were now under the Britiſh go- 
yernment; that they could not pretend to underſtand 
the cauſes of the preſent diſputes, nor the juſtice of 
the claims on either fide; that they did and would 
ſhew themſelyes dutiſul ſubjects, by a quiet and peace- 
able demeanor, and due obedience to the government 
un der which they were placed; but that it was to- 
tally inconſiſtent with their preſent ſtate and condi- 
tion, to interfere or in any degree render themſelves 
parties in the conteſt that might ariſe between the go- 
vernment and its ancient ſubjects. The governor iſ- 
ſued a proclamation for aſſembling the militia, and 
for the execution of the martial law, but it was in vain, 
for it produced no effect i they ſaid they would defend 
the province if it was attacked; but they abſalutely 
refuſed ro march out of it, or to commence hoſtilities 
againſt their neighbours. When all earthly argu- 
ments failed, the governor had recourſe to ſpiritual 
injunctions. He applied to the Biſhop of Quebec to 

ule his ſpiritual authority and influence with the peo- 
ple towards diſpoſing them to the adoption of this fa- 
vourable meaſure, and particularly that he would iſ- 
ſue an epiſcopal mandate to be read in all the pariſh 

churches, by the prieſts, in the time of divine ſervice ; 
— but the Biſhop excuſed himſelf from a compliance 
with this propoſition, by repreſenting, that an epiſco- 
pal mandate on ſuch a ſubject would be contrary to 
the canons of the church of Rome, The eccleſiaſ- 
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tices, in the place of this, iſſued paſtoral letters which al. 


moſt were generally diſregarded. The nobleſſe alone, 
who were chiefly conſidered in the rs act, ſhew- 
eda zeal againſt the Engliſh coloniſts; but as they 
ſtood ſeparated from the great body of the people, 
they {hewed no formidable degree of ſtrength. Theſe 
proceedings fully ſhe the real intention of this po- 


piſh, abſurd, and unconſtitutional law; that it was 


formed with no other deſign than to make popery, as far 
as its profeſſors would comply with the orders of 
ſtare, ſubſeryient to arbitrary government. It was 
by no means to eaſe the conſciences of catholics, nor 
to ſerye the purpoſes of their religion, nor thoſe of 
any other form of godlineſs, but to ſerve the ends of 
the miniſter in ſubduing and enflaving the colonies. 

Ahe catholics in Canada perceived the defign, and 
were far from thanking government for the new fa- 
your that was pretended to be conferred upon them; 
they deſpiſed the idea, and inferred, that government 
would make the ſame uſe of all religions to ſerye the 
ends of their ambition. This was ſuch a coarſe ſpun 
thread of human policy, that it was eaſily perceived 
by every eye, and rhe miniſtry greatly expoſed both 
their weakneſs and malice in fabricating ſuch an ab- 
ſurd law. It will in ſome after ages be conſidered as 
a ſtrange political phenomenon, to find that a Britiſh 
parliament ſhould have given ſanction to a law ſo ex- 
ceedingly contrary to the conſtitution of the empire. 
As this act was publicly complained of, and expo- 
ſed in the ſeveral publications, the friends of the mini- 


ſtry ſet their hirelings to work to defend it; that if 


they could not altogether lick it into the form of 
truth, they might as far as was poſſible conceal, or 
yarniſh its deformity. IIis * s promiſe in his 

declaration 
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declaration at the peace 1763 was infiſted upon as a 
xeaſon for this new law; bur it was affirmed that there 
was a wide difference between the promiſe of per- 
mitting the free exerciſe of any religion, and ingraft- 
ing it upon the ſtates as a legal eſtabliſhment: that 
the government had now eſtabliſhed popery, and left 
the proteſtant ſubjects of the empire no more than a 
precarious toleration, depending upon his Majeſty's 
will and pleaſure, while popery was not only fecured 
by law, but its clergy ſupported by the authority of 
parliament. This bill, like many other things which 
proceed from evil principles and ſprings of action, 
neither anſwered the deſign of the contrivers, nor 
pleaſed any party that was concerned in it. 

This endeavour, which was expected to haye great 
efficacy, not ſucceeding according to the wiſhes of the 
contrivers, the miniſtry proceded to another, equally 
abſurd, cruel, and pernicious. Agents were employ- 
ed who were ſuppoſed to have influence among the 
Indian tribes, which border upon the back ſettle- 
ments of the colonies, to ſtir them up to war, and 
make them fall upon the coloniſts with that fury that 
is peculiar to them when they engage, — Bur 
neither preſents nor perſ uaſions were capable of pro- 
ducing this effect, From whatever cauſe it proceed- 
ed thoſe ſavage warriors, who had at other times 
been ready to take up the hatchet, without ſup- 
port or engagement, naw turned a deaf ear to all 
propoſals and ſolicitations, and declared for a neutra- 
lity. They uſed much the ſame reaſons that the Ca- 
nadians had done: they faid they did not underſtand 
the ſubje&, and were forry for the preſent unfortu- 
nate diſputes but it was not fit nor becoming for 

m to take any part in quarrels between Engliſh- 

6 men, 


men, for all of whom, on both ſides of the water, 
they had a great affection. This reply might have 
been ſufficient to have made an impreſſion upon con- 
ſciences that were not altogether hardened ;—it was 


a plain teſtimony that the Indians did not imagine that 


the claims of the miniſtry were a ſufficient foundation 
for war, and that the diſpute ought not to have been 
determined by the ſword. The congreſs on this oc- 
caſion did not neglect their own intereſt, nor loſe an 
opportunity of ſo much conſequence to their cauſe; 
they accordingly employed proper perſons to 
cultivate the favourable opinion of the Indians, and 
by degrees took ſuch meaſures as made the agents 
for government think it proper to provide for their 
own ſafety. It is faid that ſome of the Indians made 
propoſals to take up arms on the other fide ; but the 
_ coloniſts only requeſted them to obſerve a ſtrict neu- 
trality. Candour muſt oblige an hiſtorian to confeſs 
that this was a very different temper from that of the 


miniſtry, who wanted the Indians by all means to fall 


upon the coloniſts; it would have had ſome appear- 
ance of reaſon for the coloniſts to have deſired the In- 
dians to have taken up the hatchet, becauſe the 
government had ſhe wn an intention to employ them 
in that manner; for it could only have been account- 
ed ſelf-defence to have made uſe of their enemies in- 
ſtruments againſt them. But this they did not do, 
which muſt be conſidered as a wiſe and prudent part 
of their conduct. It is a moſt diſagreeable taſk in go- 
ing over this part of our hiſtory, to be obliged to de- 
terminę in many inſtances againſt the conduct of our 
government, which in former times has been fo re- 
mar kable for juſtice, mercy, and benevolence. Ge- 
neral Gage's late proclamation tended much to in- 

. | creaſe 
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creaſe the animoſity, indignation, and rage, which 
were already ſoprevalent in the colonies; and brought 
forth a declaration from the congreſs, which in the 
nature of theſe appeals that are made to mankind, as 
well as Heaven, in a declaration of war, ſet forth the 
cauſes and neceſſity of their taking up arms. Among 
the long liſt of the cauſes which they offer, beſides 
the late hoſtilities, they ſtate endeavours uſed to ſtir 
up the Indians and Canadians to attack them, and ſe- 
rerely reproach General Gage for what they call his 
perfidy, cruelty, and breach of faith, in breaking the 
conditions which he had engaged to obſerve with the 
inhabitants of Boſton; they alſo freely cenſure the 
army, whom they charge with the burning of Charleſ- 
town wantonly and unneceſſarily. f 
When they ſtate their reſources, they conſider fo- 
reign aſſiſtance as undoubtedly attainable if it were 
neceſſary. They however ſay, that leſt this declara- 
tion ſhould diſquiet the minds of their friends and fel- 
low ſubjects in any part of the empire, they aſſure 
them that they meant not to diflolye that happy union 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted between them, and which 
they earneſtly wiſhed to ſee reſtored: and neceſſity 
had not yet driven them to that deſperate meaſure, or 
induced them to excite any other nation to war againſt 
them; they had not raiſed armies with ambitious de- 
ſigns of ſeparating from Great Britain, and eſtabliſhing 
independent ſtates ; they fought not for conqueſt or 
glory. — This declaration was read with great ſeri- 
ouſneſs, and even religious ſolemnity to the different 
bodies of the army who were encamped around Bof- 


ton, and was receiyed by them with loud acclamations 


of applauſe and approbation. 
This declaration was followed by an addreſs to the 
| inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Grear Britain; another to the people 
of Ireland; and a petition to the King. All theſe 
writings were drawn up in à very maſterly manner, 
and in reſpect to art, addreſs, and execution, equal to 
any public declarations made by any powers, upon the 
greateſt occaſions: The congreſs had in their decla- 
1 without mentioning it particularly, reprobated 
{; e principles of Lord North's conciliatary propoſi- 
tion, which they called an inſidious manceuvre, adopted 
by parliament. They ſometime afterwards took tlic 
reſolution more formally into, confideration; It had 
been communicated to them by direction, or at leaſt 
by permiſſion of the miniſter, in the hand writing of 
Sir Grey Cowper, one of the two principal fecreta- 
ries of the treaſury. In the courſe of a long and ar- 
mentative diſcuſſion, they condemn it as anreafon- 
able and inſidious: that it is unreaſonable; becauſe, 
if they declare they will accede to it, they. declare 
without reſervation, that they will purchafe the favor 
of parkamenr, not knowing at the ſame time at what 
price they will eſtimate their favour: that it is inſidi- 
ous, becauſe, individual colonies having bid and bid- 
den again, till they find the avidity of the ſeller too 
great for all their powers to ſatisfy, are then to turn 
into oppoſition divided from their ſiſter colonies, 
whom the miniſter will have previoully detached by a 
grant of eaſier terms, or by an artful procraſtination of 
à defenſive treaty. They conclude upon the whole, 
that the propoſition was held up tothe world to de- 
ceive it into a belief, that there was nothing in dil- 
pute except the mode of levying taxes; and that par- 
liament have now been ſo god as to give up that; 
the colonies muſt have been unreaſonable in the high- 
eſt degree if they were not perfectly ſatisfied. 
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The colony of Georgia at length joined in the ge- 
neral alliance. A provincial congreſs afſembled in the 
beginning of the month of July, which ſpeedily agreed 
to all the reſolutions of tlie two general congreſſes, in 
the utmoſt extent, and appointed five delegates 10 at- 
tend the preſent. To make an amends for their de- 
lay, they entered into all the ſpirit of the reſolutions 
formed by theother colonies, andadopred ſimilar ones, 
and declared, that tho* their province was not included 
in any of the oppreſſive acts lately paſſed againſt Ame- 
rica, they conſidered that circumſtance as an inſult ra- 
ther than a favour, as being done only with a view to 
divide them from their American brethren. They 
alſo addreſſed a petition, under the title of an humble 
petition and addrefs to his Majeſty, which however 
trite the fſubject was now become, was not deficient in 
a certain freſhneſs of colouring, which gave it the ap- 
pearance of novelty. Upon the acceſſion of this pto- 
viace, the coloniſts aſſumed after this periodthe appella- 
tion of The Thirteen United Colonies. Such was the 
progreſs of the general ſpirit of liberty, which we at 
home called rebellion, that it ſurmounted difficulties of 
the moſt grevious nature, and produced ſuch an union 
among the colonies, which few would have expected 
to have happened for fome ages to come. 

The general congreſs, in compliance with the ge- 
neral wiſhes of the people, and the particular appli- 
cation of the New England provinces, appointed 
George Waſhington, Eſq; a gentleman of affluent 
fortune in Virginia, and who had acquired conſider- 
able milirary experience in the laſt war, to be general 
and commander in cllief of all the American forces.— 
They alſo appointed Artemus Ward, Charles Lee, 
Philip Schuyler, and Iſrael Putnam, to be major gene- 
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rals; and Horatio Gates, Eſq; adjutant-general.— 
The congreſs alſo fixed and appointed the pay of 
both officers and ſoldiers; the latter of whicn were 
much better provided for than thoſe upon our eſta. 
bliſhment. 
About the beginning of July, the generals Waſh. 
ington and Lee arrived at the camp before Boſton, 
who were treated with the greateſt honours in all 
places thro? which they paſſed. They were eſcorted 
by large detachments of volunteers, compoſed of gen- 
tlemen in the different provinces; and received ad- 
dreſſes from the provincial congreſſes of New-York 
and Maſſachuſetts Bay. The military ſpirit and diſ- 
poſition were now ſo high and general, that war and 
military preparations employed the minds and hands 
of all orders of people throughout the continent.— 
Men of the higheſt rank and fortunes, who were not 
appointed to public offices in the army, entered chear- 
fully as private men, and ſerved as volunteers in the 
ranks. Many of the younger quakers, that peacea- 
ble and inoffenſive deno ination of Chriſtians, when 
they ſaw their rights and liberties at ſtake, forgot 
their paſſive principles of forbearance and non: reſiſt- 
ance, took up arms, and formed themſelves into com- 
panies at Philadelphia, and applied with aſſiduity to ſtudy 
the military exerciſe and diſcipline. It was reported, 
though not with any degree of certainty, that there 
were not fewer than 200,000 men in arms and train- 
ing this year, throughout the continent of America. 
Boſton continued to be ſhut up by the provincial 
troops, and matters continued much in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, all the reſt of this year and a conſiderable part 
of the next: the king's forces and the remaining inha- 
ditants ſulferedprodigiouſly by fevers, fluxes, and the 
| : ſcurvy, 
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ſcurvy, brought on thro* confinemenr, heat of wea- 
ther, and bad proviſions. Some things which were 
begun this year in Canada will fall inore properly un- 
der the hiſtory of the tranſactions of the following 
year, which ſhall be conſidered after we have finiſh- 
ed the political hiſtory of this year. The miniſtry, 
notwith ſtanding their zeal in purſuing meaſures to 
bring the coloniſts to ſubjection, ſhewed a real want 
of ſyſtem and deſign in their whole proceedings.—— 
Tho? they faw the oppoſition in the colonies every 
day gathering ſtrength, and encreaſing in force, they 
ſeemed not to regard it, but formed their eſtimate 
wholly upon a peace eſtabliſhment. The land- tax 
was continued at three ſhillings in the pound, and no 
vote of credit was required: the army remained upon 
its former footing, and a reduction was made of 4000 
ſeamen, only 16,000 being required for the enſuing 
year. This had the appearance of great inconſiſten- 
cy; for as the ſpeech from the throne announced the 
American affairs to be in a moſt critical and alarming 
ſituation, and ſeemed to call for the moſt vigorous 
meaſures, yet in appearance there was nothing but 
ſupineneſs and want of attention prevailing upon the 
conduct of government. It was ſaid by the oppoſition 
that this was only a miniſterial ſtratagem to form e- 
ſtimates which were deſigned for no other purpoſe 
than to waſte paper, but was never intended to be 
purſued; that under colour of this, the houſe would 
be ſurpriſed and driven into grants of an enormous 
nature. That it was fit the miniſtry ſhould explain 
their real intention, that gentlemen might be able ro 
inform their conſtiruents concerning what future bur- 
dens were to be impoſed, or whether compulſive mei- 
lures were intended againſt America; for that to ** 
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of inforcing aQs upon a reduced eſtabliſhment, either 
naval or military, was a ſort of language only fit to 
t amuſe children. It had undoubtedly the appearance 
of great inconſiſtency to pretend to diminiſh the ſea 
farces, when the king*s ſpeech declared chat the affair: 
in America were in a critical and dangerous ſituation. 
| The conduct of the miniſtry was greatly conplain- 
ed of on this occaſion, becauſe when they were lead- 
ing the nation into war, they were taking eyery ſtep 
5 could to make that Var ruinous, by neglecting 
| 799. AA that were neceſſary for carrying it 
= with honour and ſucceſs. That they would nei- 
ther make peace by making reaſonable conceſſions, 
nor war by any vigorious military arrangements; but 
fluctuating between both, deprived the nation ot a pol- 
ſibility of deriving benefit from either. It was ſaid, 
that this delay was ſo far from ſaving any thing for 
the public, that it would increaſe the future expence 
which the nation would aſſuredly feel in due time. — 
The oppoſition {aid they were far from deſiring war, 
and as far from deſiring large peace eſtabliſhments; 
but if againſt their will, war muſt be carried on, that 
common ſenſe dictated chat! it ought to be carried on 
with effect; and that if a peace eſtabliſhment, and e- 
ven lower than a peace eſtabliſhment, wag ſufficient 
to ſupport a war, this was ademonſtrative proof that 
the peace eſtabliſhment had been ſhamefully prodigal, 
and the ſubſtance of the nation profuſely waſted. 

In anſwer to this charge, the miniſter of the naval 
department publicly aſſerted in the bouſe of Lords, 
that he knew the low eſtabliſhment propoſed, wonld 
be fully ſufficient for reducing the colonies ro obedi- 
ence. He ſpoke with great contempt of the Ameri- 
cans, and ſeemed to deſpiſe both their power and 

courage. 
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courage. He affirmed thatthey were not diſciplin. 


ed, nor capable of diſcipline, and that formed of ſuch 


materials, and ſo ipdiſpoſed to action, the numbers of 


which ſuch boaſts had been made, would only add to 
the facility of their defeat. From what has been 
ſhewn above, in the affairs of Lexington and Bunker's- 
hill, we may fee how ill informed this miniſter of ſtare 
was concerning the character and diſpoſition of the 


coloniſts. He ſeemed to affirm a real falſhood by de- 


claring he knew what he did not know, and what ex- 


perience has fully proved was in no reſpects the truth. 


It7appears exceedingly ſtrange to honeſt men, to hear 
perſons in ſuch exalted ſtations of life, ſo far degrad- 
ing their characters, as to expoſe their on ignorance 
and folly in ſuch a public manner. A nation is in a 
very critical ſituation when it is under the manage- 
ment of ſuch ignorant perſons. | 
Altho' on theſe grounds the eſtabliſhment ſtood, 
or ſeemed to ſtand as reduced, the miniſters did not 
diſclaimany farther arrangement of a political nature. 
By being frequently preſſed, ſome explanation was 
drawn out on that ſubje& in the Houſe of Commons. 
A member of the Commons called publicly upon the 
miniſter in that Houſe, to know whether he had any 
information to lay before them, or any meaſures to 
propoſe concerning America; for if he had not, he 
thought it the duty of parliament to interpoſe, to call 
for papers, aad.to proceed on ſuch information, how- 
ever defectire, as they could obtain. He concluded 
his ſpeech by totally condemning the meafures adopt- 
ed by the late parliament, as equally impolitic and im- 
practicable; and ſaid that they never could be pru- 

dently or eſfectually carried into execution. 
The miniſter did not enter inta a defence of the 
meaſures 
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meaſures of the late parliament, He pretended that 
the ſubje& required the greate t attention and dili. 
gence, as being a matter of the greateſt conſequence 
ever diſputed within the walls, and that he woud not 
agree to condemn meaſures haſtily which had been 
take up upon ſuch weighty motives; that at that 
time it was impoſſible to tell how they might anſwer, 
bur that they ſhould have a fair trial before they were 
reprobated ; and that the wiſdom and policy of them 
could only be known in the event. That he had in- 
formation which he would lay before the Houſe ſoon 
after the holidays, and that be would adopt the gen- 
tleman's ideas fo far, who had called upon him, as to 
propoſe the appointment of a committee, for taking 
the affairs of America under conſideration. This 
delay was the cauſe of much altercation, and many 
ſevere reflections againſt the miniſtry. To purſue the 
debates in parliament on this occaſion, would be both 
tedious and unintereſting to many of our readers; — 
we ſhall conclude the hiſtory of this year by laying in 
one view before them, the ſubſtance of all thoſe de, 
þates in the following ſtate papers. | 


The humble Addreſs of the Right Honourable the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
parliament affembled; preſented to his Majeſty 
on Thurſday the gth of February, 1775. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, * 

WE, yonr Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons in parliament afſembled, return your Majeſty 
our moſt humble thanks for having been graciouſly 
pleaſed to communicate to us the ſeveral papers re. 
lating to the preſent ſtate of the Britiſh colonies in 

America, 
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America, which, by your Majeſty's commands, have 
been laid before us: We have taken them into our 
moſt ſerious conſideration ; and we find, that a part 
of your Majeſty's ſubjects, in the province of the Maſ- 
ſachuſett's-Bay, have proceeded ſo far as to reſiſt the 
authority of the ſupreme legiſlature; that a rebellion 
at this time actually exiſts within the ſaid province; and 
we ſee, with the utmoſt concern, that they have 
been countenanced and encouraged by unlawful com- 
binations and engagements, entered into by your Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects in ſeveral of the other colonies, to the 
injury and oppreſſion of many of their innocent fellow. 
ſubjects, reſident within the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, and the reſt of your Majeſty's dominions: This 


conduct, on their part, appears to us the more inex- 


cuſable, when we conſider with how much temper 
your Majeſty and the two houſes of parliament, have 
acted in ſupport of the laws and conſtitution of Great 
Britain. We can never ſo far deſert the truſt re- 
poſed in us, as to relinquiſh any part of the ſovereign 
authority over all your Majeſty's dominions, which, 
by law, is veſted in your Majeſty and the two houſes 
of parliament; and the conduct of many perſons, in 
ſeveral of the colonies, during the late diſturbances, 
is alone ſufficient to convince us how neceſſary this 
power is for the protection of the lives and fortunes 
of your Majeſty's ſubjects. 
We erer have been, and always ſhall be, ready to 
pay attention and regard to any real grievances of 
any of your Majeſty's ſubje&, which ſhall, in a duti- 
ful and conſtitutional manner , be laid before us; and 
whenever any of the colonies ſhall make a proper ap- 
plication to us, we ſhall be ready to afford them every 
juſt and reaſonable indulgence: At the ſame time, we 
conſider it as our indiſpenſible duty humbly to beſeech 
your 
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your Majeſty, that you will take the moſt eſſectual 
meaſures to enforce due obedience to the laws and 
authority of the ſupreme legiſlature ; and we beg 
leave, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to aſſure your Ma. 
jeſty, that it is our fixed refolutioh, at the hazard of 
our lives and properties, to ſtand by your Majeſty, 
againſt all rebellious attempts in the maintenance of 
the juſt rights of your Majeſty and the two houſes of 
Parliament.“ 


His Majeſty's moſt Gracious Anſwer. 


ec My Lords and Gentlemen, 
«« I thank you for this very dutiful and loyal ad- 


dreſs, and for the aſſectionate and folemn aſſurances 
you give me of your ſupport in maintaining the juſt 
rights of my crown, and of the two houſes of parlia- 
ment; and you may depend on my taking the moſt 
ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for inforcing due obedi- 
ence to the laws, and the authority of the ſupreme 
legiſlature. 
Whenever any of my colonies ſhall make a pro- 
per and dutiful application, I ſhall be ready to con- 
clude with you, in affording them every juſt and rea- 
ſonable indulgence; and it is my ardent wiſh, that 
this diſpoſition may have a happy effe& on the tem- 
per and conduct of my ſubjects in America.“ 


Proteft of ſeveral of the Lords, on its being reſolved 
in their Houſe, on Tueſday, the 7th of February 
1775, to put a main queſtion, viz. To agree 
with the Commons in the foregoing addreſs, 
fenr by them to their Lordi{tips, for their con- 
currence, by filling up the blank left in it for 

that purpoſe, with the words, © Lords Spiritual 


and Temporal; ” as likewiſe another Proteſt of 
feyeral 
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ſeveral of the Lords, on their Houſe's agreeing 
with the Commons in the ſaid Addreſs: 

Diſentinent, 

1ſt, The previous queſtion was moved, not to pre- 
vent the proceedings in the addreſs communicated at 
the conference with the Commons, but in order to 
preſent the petitions of the N. American merchants, 
and of the Welt India merchants and planters, which 
petitions the houſe might reje& if frivolous, or poſt- 
pone if not urgent, as might ſeem fit to their wiſ- 
dom; but to hurry on the buſineſs to which theſe peti- 
tions ſo materially and directly related, the expreſs 
prayer of which was, that they might be heard before 

e any reſolution may be taken by this right honoura- 

ble houſe reſpecting America,“ to refuſe ſo much as 

to ſuffer them to be preſented, is a proceeding of the 
moſt unwarrantable nature, and directly ſubverſive of 
the moſt ſacred rights of the ſubject. It is the more 
particularly exceptionable, as a Lord, in his place, 
at the expreſs deſire of the Weſt India merchants, ia- 
formed the houſe, that if neceſſiated ſo to do, they 
were ready, without counſel, or farther preparation, 
inſtantly to offer evidence to prove, that ſeveral iſlands 
of the Weſt- Indies could not be able to ſubſiſt after the 
operation of the propoſed addreſs in America. Juſ- 
tice, in regard to individuals, policy with regard to 
the public, and decorum, with regard to ourſelves, 
required that we ſhould admit this petition to be pre- 
ſented. By refuſing it, juſtice is denied. 

2dly. Becauſe the papers laid upon our table by 
the miniſters, are ſo manifeſtively defective, and ſo 
avowedly curtailed, that we can derive from them 
nothing like inforniation of the true ſtate of the ob- 
jet on which we are going to act, or of the conſe- 
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quences of the reſolutions which we may take. We 
ought, as we conceive, with gladneſs, to have accept 
ed that information from the merchants, which if it 
had not been voluntarily offered, it is our duty to 
ſeek. There is no information concerning the ſlate 
of our colonies (taken in any point of view,) which 
the merchants are not far more competent to give 
than governors or officers, who often know far leſs 
of the temper and diſpoſition, or may be more dil. 
poſed to miſrepreſent it than the merchants. Of this 
we have a full and melancholy experience, in the miſ. 
taken ideas on which the fatal acts of the laſt parlia- 
ment were formed. 
3dly. Becauſe we are of opinion, that in entering 
into a war, in which miſchief and inconveniences are 
real and certain (but the utmoſt extent of which it is 
impoſſible to forſee) true policy requires that thoſe 
who are moſt likely to be immediately affected, 
ſhould be thoroughly fatisfied of the deliberation 
with which it was undertaken: and we apprehend 
that the planters, merchants, and manufacturers will 
not bear their loſſes and burthens, brought on them 
by the propoſed civil war, the better for our refuſing 
fo much as to hear them previous to our engaging in 
that war; nor will our precipration in refolving, add 
much to the fucceſs in execating any plan that may be 
purſued. 
We. proteſt therefore againſt the refuſal to fuſſer 
fuch petitions to be preſented, and we thus clear our- 
ſelves to our country ofthe diſgrace and miſchief, 
which muſt attend this unconſtitutional, indecent, and 
improvident proceeding. 
Richmond, Portland; Ponſonby, 
Camden, Archer, Fitzwilliam, 
| Rockingham, 
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Rockingham, Scarborough, Wycombe, 
Abergavenny, Effingham, Abingdon, 
Torrington, Craven, Stanhope, 
Courtenay, Cholmondelay, Tankerville. 
Then the main queſtion was put, whether ro agree 
with the Commons in the ſaid addreſs, by inſerting 
the words (Lords Spritual and Temporal, and) 
It was reſolved in the affirmative, | 
Contents 87 
| Not Contents 27 
Diſſentient, iſt. Becauſe the violent matter of 
this dangerous addreſs was highly aggravated by the 
violent manner in which it was precipitately hurried 
through the Houſe. Lords were not allowed the in- 
terpoſition of a moment's time for deliberation, before 
they were driven headlong into a declaration of civil 
war. A conference was held with the Commons; 
an addreſs of this importance preſented, all extrane- 
ous information, although offered, poſitively refuſed, 
all petitions arbitrarily rejected, and the whole of this 
moſt awful buſineſs received, debated, and concluded 
in a ſingle day. 
2dly. Becauſe no legal grounds were laid in argu- 
ment or in fact, to ſhew that a rebellion, properly ſo 
called, did exiſt in Mafſachuſett's-Bay, when the pa- 
pers of the lateſt date, and from whence alone we de. 
rive our information, were written. The overt- acts 
to which the ſpecies of treaſon affirmed in the addreſs 
ought to be applied, were not eſtabliſned, nor any of- 
fenders to be marked ut: but a general maſs of the 
acts of turbulence, ſaid to be done at various times 
and places, and of various natures, were all thrown 
together to make out one general conſtructive treaſon, 
Neither was there any ſort of proof of the continu. 
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ance of any unlawful force, from whence we could 
infer that a rebellion does now exiſt. And we are 
the more cautious of pronouncing any part of his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions in actual rebellion, becauſe of the ca- 
ſes Fof conſtructive treaſon, under that branch of the 
2 get of Edward the Third, which deſcribes the crime 
of rebellion, have been already fo far extended by the 
Judges, and the diſtinctions upon it ſo nice and ſubtle, 
that no prudent man ought to declare any ſingle per- 
ſon in that ſituation, withour the cleareſt evidence of 
the uncontrovertible over- acts, to warrant ſuch a de- 
claration. Much leſs ought fo high an authority as 
both houſes of parliament, ro denounce ſo ſevere a 
judgment againſt a conſiderable part of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects, by which his forces may think themſelves juſ- 
tified in commencing a war without any further order 
or commiſhon, _ | 

3dly. Becauſe we think that ſeveral acts of the 

late parliament, and ſeyeral late proceedings of admi: 
niſtration with regard to the colonies, are real griey- 
ances, and juſt cauſes of complaiat ; and, we cannot, 
in honour, or in conſcience, conſent to an addreſs 
which commends the temper by which proceedings, 
ſo very intemperate, have been carried on; nor can 
we perſuade ourſelves to authorize violent courſes a- 
gainſt perſons in the colonies who have reſiſted au- 
thority, without, at the ſame time, redrefling the 
grievances which have given but too much proyoca- 
tion for their behaviour. 

Athly. Becauſe we think the looſe and general aſ- 
| ſurances given by the the addreſs, of future redreſs of 
grievances, in caſe of ſubmiſſion, is far from ſatisfac. 
tory, or at all likely to produce their end, whilſt the 


acts complained of continue unrepealed, or unamend- 
2 | | | ed, 
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ed, and their authors remain in authority here, be- 
cauſe theſe adviſers of all the meaſures which have 
hrought on the calamites of this empire, will not be 
truſted whilſt they defend as juſt, neceffary, and even 
| indulgent, all the acts complained of as grievances by 
rhe Americans ; and muſt, therefore, on their own 
principles, be bound in future to govern the colomes 
in the manner which has already produced ſuch fatal 
effects; and we fear that the refuſal of this Houſe fo 
much as to receive, previous to determination (which 
is the moſt offenſive mode of rejection) petitions from 
the unoffending natives of Great Britain, and the 
Weſt-India iſlands, affords but a very diſcouraging 
proſpect of our obtaining hereafter any petitions at 
all from thoſe whom we have declared actors in re- 
bellion, or abettors of that crime. 

Laſtly, Becauſe the means of enforcing the author- 
ity of the Britiſh legiſlature, is confided to perſons of 
whoſe capacity, for that purpoſe, fromabundant expe- 
rience, we have reaſon to doubt; and who have hi- 
therto uſed no effectual means of conciliation or of 
reducing thoſe who oppoſe that authoriry:—this ap- 
pears in the conſtant failure of all their projects, the 
inſufhciency of all their information, and the diſap- 
pointment of all the hopes, which they have for ſe- 
veral years held out to the public. Parliament has 
never refuſed any of their propoſals, and yet our af- 
fairs have proceeded daily from bad to worſe, until we 
have been brought, ſtep by ſtep, to that ſtate of con- 
fuſion, and even civil violence, which was the natural 
reſult of theſe deſperate meaſures. 

We therefore proteſt againſt an addreſs amounting 
to a declaration of war, which is founded on no pro- 
per parliamentry information; which was mtrodu- 
| ced 
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ced by refuſing to ſuffer the preſentation of petitions 
againſt it, (although it be the undoubted right of the 
ſubject to preſent the fame) which followed the rejec- 
tion of every mode of conciliation; which holds out 
no ſubſtantial offer of redreſs of grievances; and which 
promiſes ſupport to thoſe miniſters wha have inflamed 
America, and groſly miſconducted the affairs of Great 
Britain. 


Richmond, Cholmondeley, Craven, 


Abingdon, Archer, Portland, 

Abergavenny, Camden, Rockingham, 
Effingham, Wycombe, Stanhope, 
Courtenay, Scarborough, Torrington, 

Fitzwilliam, Ponſonby, - Tankerville, 


Meſſage of his Majeſty to the Houſe of Commons, 
on Friday, the 10th of February, 1775. 
| „George R. | | 

« HIS Majeſty being determined, in conſequence of 
the addreſs of both houſes of parliament, to take the 
molt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for ſupporting the 
juſt rights of his crown, and the two houſes of parli- 
ament, thinks proper to acquaint this houſe, that ſome 
addition to his forces by fea and land will be neceſ- 
fary for that purpoſe; and doubts not but his faith- 
ful Commons, on whoſe zeal and affe ction he entirely 
relies, will enable him to make ſach augmentation to 
his forces as the preſent occaſion {hall be thought to- 
require. 


8. . 


Petition of the Lord Mayor of the city of London, 
&c. preſented to the Houſe of Commons, on Pri- 


day, the 24th of February, 1775. 
| To 
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To the Honourable the Commons of Great Bri. 
rain, in parliament aſſembled. 

The humble Petition of the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commons of the city of London, in 
Common-Council aſſembled, 

Sheweth, 

«THAT although your petitioners bear all due 
reſpe& to the policy of thoſe acts of parliament, which 
have anciently preſerved Great Britain a neceſſary 
and beneficial commerce with our colonies, yet they 
are exceedingly alarmed at the conſequences that muſt 
enſue, if the bill now depending in this honourable 
houſe ſhould paſs into a law, entitled. A hill to re- 
ſtrain the trade and commerce of Maſſachufert's Bay 
and New Hampſhire, and colonies of Connecticut 
and Rhode Ifland, and Providence Plantations in North 
America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh 
iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, and to prohibit ſuch pro- 
vinces and colonies from carrying on any fiſhery on 
the banks of Newfoundland, or other places there- 
in to be mentioned, under certain conditions, and for 
a time to be limited; the ſaid bill, as your petition- 
ers conceive, being unjuſtly founded, becauſe it in- 
volves the whole in the puniſhment intended for the 
ſuppoſed offences of a few. 

„That it muſt, in its conſequences, overwhelm 
thouſands of his Majeſty's loyal and uſeful ſubjects 
with the utmoſt poverty and diſtreſs, inaſmuch as they 
will be thereby deprived of the fiſheries, which are 
- natural means of ſupporting themſelves and fami- 

ies. 

That the extenſive commerce between Great- 
Britain and her colonies will, by this bill. be greatly 
injured, as a capital ſource of remittance will be ſtopt, 

which 
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which will not only diſconnect the future commerical 
intercourſe between thoſe colonies and this country, 
but will eventually render them incapable of paying 
the large debts already due to the merchants of this 
city. | 
That the utmoſt confuſion will probably enſue 


from enforcing this bill, if it is paſſed into a law, as it 


cannot be ſuppoſed that a great number of men, na- 
turally hardy and brave, will quietly fubmit to a Jaw 
which will reduce them almoſt to famine, they nor 
having within themſelves proviſions ſufficient for their 
ſubſiſtance. | 

„That it will induce the French to extend their 
fiſheries, and by that means increaſe the wealth and 
ſtrength of our rivals in trade, to the great prejudice 
of this country: 

That your petitioners feel for the many hard- 
ſhips which their fellow- fubjects in America already 
labour under, from the execution of ſeveral late acts 
of parliament, evidently partial and oppreſſive; and 


which ſeem to be extended and continued by this 


bill; inaſmuch as it confirms thoſe acts, which in par- 
ticular caſes deprive the American ſubject of trial by 
jury, prohibit the Americans from carrying proviſions 
from one colony to another, invite a contraband trade 
under military protection, prevent any ſubject of 
Great-Britain or Ireland from being part owner of cer- 
rain American fhips or veſſels, and veſt an undue and 
dangerous authority in the governor and council of 
Maſſachuſett's Bay. | 
« Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
this honourable houſe, that the faid bill may 


not paſs into a law.“ 


Articles 
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Articles of confederation and perpetual union en- 
tered into by the Delegates of the ſeveral colo- 
nies of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's, &c. &c. 
&c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. in General 
Congreſs, met at Philadelphia, May 2oth, 1775. 
AEELG LEE 
The name of the confederacy ſhall henceforth be, 
The United Colonies of North America. 

II. The United Colonies hereby ſeverally enter in- 
to a firm league of friendſhip with each other, bind- 
ing on themſelves and their poſterity, for their com- 
mon defence againſt their enemies, for the ſecurity 
of their liberties and properties, the ſafety of their 


perſons and families, and their mutual and general 
welfare. 


III. That each colony ſhall enjoy and retain as 
much as it may think fit of its own preſent laws, cuſ- 
roms, rights, privileges, and peculiar juriſdictions, 
within its own limits; and may amend its own conſti- 
tution, as ſhall ſeem beſt to its own aſſembly or con- 
vention. | 

IV. That for the more convenient management of 
general intereſts, delegates ſhall be elected annually, 
in each colony, to meet in general congreſs, at ſuch 
time and place as ſhall be agreed on in the next pre- 
ceding congreſs, Only where particular circum- 
ſtances do not make a deviation neceſſary, it is under- 
{tood to be a rule, that each ſucceeding congreſs is to 
be held in a different colony, till the whole number be 
gone through, and ſo in perpetual rotation; and that 
accordingly, the next congreſs after the preſent ſhall 
be held at Annapolis, in Maryland. 

V. That the power and duty of the congreſs 
ſhall Extend to the determining on war and peace, 

Rrr the 
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the entering into alliances, the reconciliation with 
Great Britain, the ſettling all diſputes between colony 
and colony, if any ſhould ariſe, andthe planting new co. 
lonies where proper. The Congreſs ſhall alſo make 
ſuch genera] ordinances thought neceſſary to the ge. 
neral welfare, of which particular aflemblies cannot 
be competent, viz. thoſe that may relate to our ge- 
neral commerce or general currency, to the eſtabliſh. 
ment of poſts, rhe regulation of our common forces ; 
the congreſs ſhall alſo have the appointment of all of- 
ficers civil and military, appertaining to the general 
confederacy,— ſuch as general treaſurer, ſecretary, 
&c. &c. &c. 5 

VI. All charges of war, and all other general ex- 
pences to be incurred for the common welfare, ſhalt 
be defrayed out of a common treaſury, which is to 
be ſupplied by each colony, in proportion to its num- 
ber of male polls between 16 and 60 years of age; 
the taxes for paying that proportion are to be laid 
and levied by the laws of each colony. 

VII. The number of delegates to be elected, and 
ſent to the congreſs by each colony, ſhall be regulated 
from time to time, by the number of ſuch polls re- 
turned; fo as that one delegate be allowed for every 
5000 polls. . And the delegates are to bring with 
them to every congreſs an authenticated return of 
the number of polls in their reſpective colonies, which 
is to be taken for the purpoſes above-mentioned. 

VIII. At every meeting of the congreſs, one half 
of the members returned, excluſive of the proxies, 
ſhall be neceſſary to make a quorum ; and each dele- 
gate at the congreſs ſhall have a vote in all caſes ; and 
if neceſſarily abſent, ſhall be allowed to appoint any 
other delegate from the ſame colony to be his proxy, 
who may vote for him, IX. 
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IX. An executive council ſhould be appointed by 
the congreſs our of their own body, conſiſting of 12 
perſons, of whom in the firſt appointment one-third, 
viz. four, ſhall be for one year, four for two years, 
and four for three years; and as the ſaid terms ex- 
pire, the vacancies ſhall be filled up by appointments 
for three years, whereby one-third of the members 
will be choſen annually ; and each perſon who has 
ſerved the ſame term ot three years, as counſellor, 
ſhall have a reſpite of three years, before he can be 
elected again, This counſel, of whom two-thirds ſhall 
be a quorum, in the receſs of the congreſs is to exe- 
cute what ſhall have been enjoined thereby; to ma- 
nage the general continental buſineſs and intereſts, 
to receive applications from foreign countries, to pre- 
pare marters for the conſideration of the congreſs, to 
fill up, pro tempore, continental offices that fall vacant, 
and to draw on the general treaſurer for ſuch monies 
as may be neceſſary for general ſervices, and appro- 
priated by the congreſs to ſuch ſervices, 

X. No colony ſhallengage in an offenſive war with 
any nation of Indiæis, without the conſent of the con- 
preſs or great council above mentioned, who are firſt 
to conſider the juſtice and neceſſity of ſuch war. 

XI. A perpetual alliance, offenfive and defenſive, 
is to be entered into, as ſoon as may be, with the ſix 
nations; their limits aſcertained and ſecured ta them; 
their lands not to be encroached on, nor any private 
or colony purchaſe to be made of them hereafter to 
be held good, nor any contract for lands to be made 
but between the great Council of the Indians at 
Onondega and tlie general Congreſs. The bound- 
aries and lands of all the other Indians ſhall alſo be aſ- 
certained and ſecured to them in the ſame manner 

and 


._ g 
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and perſons appointed to reſide among them in pro. 
per diſtricts, who ſhall take care to prevent injuſtice in 
the trade with them; and be enabled at our general 
expence, by occaſional ſmall ſupplies, to relieve their 
' perſonal wants and diſtreſſes; and all purchaſes from 
them ſFall be by the congreſs, for the general adyan. 
tage and benefit of the united colonies. 

XII. As all new inſtitutions may have imperfec. 
tions, which only time and experience can diſcover, 
it is agreed that the general congreſs, from time ta 
time, ſhall propoſe ſuch amendments of this conſtitu- 
tion, as may be found neceſſary, which being appro- 
ved by a majority of the colony aflemblies, ſhall be 
equally binding with the reſt of the articles of this 
confederation. 

XIII. Any and every colony from Great Britain 
upon the continent of North America, not at preſent 
engaged in our aſſociation, may, upon application, 
and joining the ſaid aſſociation, be received into the 
confederation, viz. Quebec, St. John's, Noya-Scotia, 
Bermudas and the Eaſt and Weſt Floridas, and ſhall 
thereupon be entitled to all the :4yantages of our 
union, mutual aſſiſtance, and commerce, 

Theſe articles ſhall be propoſed to the ſeveral pro- 
vincial conventions or aſſemblies, to be by them con- 


ſidered; and if approved, they are adviſed to em- 


power their delegates to agree and ratify the ſame in 
the enſuing congreſs; after which the union thereby 
eſtabliſhed is to continue firm, till the terms of recon- 
ciliation propoſed in the petition of the laſt congrets 
to the king are agreed to; till the acts, ſince made, 
reſtraining the American commerce and fiſheries, are 
repealed; till reparation is made for the injuries done 


to Boſton by ſhutting up its port; for burning Charleſ- 


town, 
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rown, and for the expence of this unjuſt war; and 
till all the Britiſh troops are withdrawn from Ameri- 
ca. On the arrival of theſe events, the colonies are 
to return to their former connections and friendſhip 
with Great Britain; but on failure thereof, this con- 
federation 1s to be perpetual. 


WHEREAS it hath pleaſed God to bleſs theſe 
countries with a moſt plentiful harveſt, whereby 
much corn and other proviſions can be ſpared to 
foreign nations who may want the ſame: 

Reſolved, That after the expiration of ſix months, 

from the 2orh of July inſt. being the day appointed 
by a late a& of parliament of Great Britain, for re- 
ſtraining the trade of the confederate colonies, all 
cuſtom-houſes therein (if the ſaid act be nor firſt re- 
pealed) ſhall be ſhur up, and all the officers of the ſame 
diſcharged from the execution of their ſeveral func- 
tions; and all the ports of the ſaid colonies are here- 
by declared to be thenceforth open to the ſhips of 
every ſtate in Europe that will admit our commerce, 
and protect it, who may bring in and expoſe to fale, 
free of all duties, their reſpective produce 3nd manu- 
factures, and every kind of merchandize, excepting 
teas, and the merchandize of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands, | 

Reſolved, That we will, to the utmoſt of our pow- 

er, maintain and ſupport this freedom of commerce 
for two years certain after its commencement, any re- 
conciliation between us and Great Britain notwith- 
ſtanding, and as much longer beyond that term as the 
late acts of parliament for reſtraining the commerce 
and ſiſheries, and diſallowing the laws and charters 
of any of the colonies; ſhall continue unrepealed. 
Addreſs, 
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Addreſs, &c. of the Lord Mayor of the city of 

London, &c. preſented to his Ma jeſty, on 25 25 
the 14th of July, 1775. 
To the King 's Moſt Excellent Majeſty. 

The humble Addreſs and Petition of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the city of 
London, in Common Council aſſembled. 

“ Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

YOUR Majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful ſub jects, 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the ci- 
ty of London, in common council aſſembled, with all 
humility beg leaye to lay themſelyes at your royal feet, 
humbly imploring your benign attention towards the 
grievous diſtractions of their fellow-ſubjefts in Ame. 
rica. 

The characteriſtic of the people, Sire, over whom 
you reign, has ever been equally remarked for their 
unparalleled loyalty to their Sovereign, whilſt the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution have been the rule of his 
government, as well as a firm oppoſtion wheneyer 
their rights have been invaded. 

Your American ſubjects, Royal Sire, defended 
from the ſame anceſt ors with ourſelves, appear equal- 
ly jealous of the prerogatives of freemen,— without 
whichthey cannot deem themſelves happy, 

Their chearful and unaſked for contributions, as 
well as willing ſervices to the mother-country, whul!: 
they remained free from the clog of compulſory laws, 
will, we are ſure, plead powerfully with the hum 
ity of your diſpoſition, for graciouſly granting then! 
every reaſonable opportunity of giving, as freemen, 
what they ſeem reſolutely determined to refuſe under 
the injunction of laws made independent of thei 
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The abhorrence we entertain of civil bloodſhed and 
confuſion will, we truſt, Sire, if not wholly exculpate 
us in your royal mind, yet plead powerfully in our fa- 
vour, for the warmth with which we lament thoſe 
meaſures, whoſe deſtructive principles have driven 
our American brethren to acts of deſperation. 

Convinced of the earneſt diſpoſition of the coloniſts 
to remain firm in all duteous obedience to the conſtitu- 
tional authority of this kingdom, permit us, moſt gra- 
cious ſovereign, to beſeech you that thoſe operations 
of force, which at preſent diſtract them with the moſt 
dreadful apprehenſions, may be ſuſpended; and that, 
uncontrouled by a reſtraint incompatible with a free 
government, they may poſſeſs an opportunity of ten- 
dering ſuch terms of accomodation, as, we doubt not, 
will approve them worthy of a diſtinguiſhed rank a- 
mong the firmelt friends of this country.” 

Signed by order of court, 


WILLIAM Rix. 


To which addreſs andpetition, his Majeſty was pleaſ- 
ed to return the following anſwer : 

«I AM always ready to liſten to the dutiful peti- 
tions of my ſubjects, and ever happy to comply with 
their reaſonable requeſts; but while the conſtitution- 
al authority of this kingdon is openly reſiſted by a 
part of my American ſubjects, I owe it to the reſt of 
my people, of whole zeal and fidelity I have had ſuch 
conſtant proofs, to continue and enforce thoſe mea- 
ſures by which alone their rights and intereſts can be 
aſſerted and maintained.“ 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious Speech toboth Houſes 
of Parliament, Friday, May 26, 1775. 
£6 My 
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* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I cannot, in juſtice to you, forbear to expreſs my 


intire ſatisfaction in your conduct, during the courſe 
of this important ſeſſion. 
Tou have maintained, with a firm and ſteady reſo. 
lation, the rights of my crown, and the authority of 
parliament, which I ſhall ever conſider as inſeparable: 
you have protected and promoted the commercial 
intereſts of my kingdoms, and you have at the ſame 
time, given convincing proofs of your readineſs, az 
far as the conſtitution will allow you, to gratify the 
wiſhes, and remove the apprehenſions, of my ſubjects 
in America; and I am perſuaded, that the moſt ſaluta- 
ry effects muſt, in the end, reſult from meaſures form. 
ed and conducted on luch principles. 
Ihe late mark of your affectionate attachment to 
me, and to the Queen, and the zeal and unanimity 
which accompanied it, demand my particular thanks. 
I have the ſatisfaction te acquaint you, that, as 
well from the general diſpoſitions of other powers, 
as from the ſolemn aſſurances which I have received, 
]-have great reaſon to expect the continuance of 
peace: nothing on my part, conſiſtent with the main- 
renance of the honour and intereſt of my kingdoms, 
ſhall be wanting to ſecure the public tranquility. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

It gives me much concern, that the unhappy diſ- 
turbances in ſome of my colonies have obliged me to 
propoſe to you an augmentation of my army, and 
have prevented me from completing the intended re- 
duction of the eſtabliſhment of my naval forces. | 
cannot ſufficiently thank you for the chearfulneſs and 
public ſpirit with which you have granted the ſup- 


plies for the ſeveral ſervices of the current year. ; 
| My 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have nothing to deſire of you but to uſe your beſt 

endeavours to preſervet and to cultivate, in your ſeve- 
ral counties, the ſame regard for public order, and 
the ſame diſcernment of their true intereſts, which 
have in theſe times diſtinguiſhed the character of my 
faithful and beloved people; and the continuance of 
which cannot fail to render them happy at home, and 
reſpe&ed abroad.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by his Majeſty's com- 

mand, ſaid, ak bs | 
My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

It is his Majeſty's royal will and pleaſure, that this 

parliament be prorogued to Thurſday the twenty-ſe- 
'yenth day of July next, to be then here held; and 
this parliament is accordingly prorogued to Thurſday 
the 27th day of July next, 


A' Declaration by the Repreſentativesof the United 
Colonies of North America, now met in General 
Congreſs at Philadelphia, ſetting forth the 
cauſes and neceſſity of their taking up arms. 
IF it were poſſible for men, who exerciſe their rea- 
- fon, to believe that the Divine Author of our exiſt- 
ence intended a part of the human race to hold an 
abſolute property in, and unbounded power over 
others, marked out by his infinite goodneſs, and wiſ- 
dom, as the objects of a legal domination, never right- 
ly reſiſtable, however ſevere and oppreſſive; the in- 
habitants of theſe conlonies might at leaſt require from 
the parliament of Great Britain ſome evidence, that 
this dreadful authority over them has been granted 
to that body. But a reverence for our Great Crea- 
tor, principles of humanity, and the dictates of com- 
Sis mon 
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mon ſenſe, muſt convince all thoſe who reflect upon 
the ſubject, that government. Was inſtituted to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind, and ought to be admi- 
_ niſtered for the attainment of that end. The legilla- 
ture of Great Britain, however ſtimulated by an in- 
ordinate paſſion for a power not only unjuſtifiable, 
but which they know to be particularly reprobated by 
the very conſtitution; of that kingdom, and deſperate 
of ſacceſs in ny mode of conteſt where regard ſhould 
be had to truth, Jaw or right, have at length, deſert- 
ing thoſe, attempted to effect their cruel and impoli. 
tic purpoſe of enſlaving theſe colonies by violence, 
and have thereby rendered it neceſſary for us to cloſe 
with their laſt. appeal from reaſon to arms. Yet, 
however blinded that aſſembly may be, by their in- 
temperate rage for unlimited domination, ſo as to 
light juſtice and the opinion of mankind, we eſteem 
ourſelves bound, by obligations of reſpect to the reſt 
of tlie world, to make known the juſtice of our cauſe. 
Our forefathers inhabitants of the iſland of Great 
Britain, left their native land, to ſeek on theſe ſhores 
a. reſidence for civil and religious freedom. Art the 
expence of their blood, at the hazard of their for tunes, 
without the leaſt charge to the country from which 
they removed, by unceaſing labour and an unconquer- 
able ſpirit, they effected ſettlements in the diſtant and 
inhoſpitable wilds of America, then filled with nume- 
rous and warlike natives of Barbarians, Societies or 
governments, veſted with perfect legiſlatures, were 
formed under charters frem the crown, and an har- 
monious intercourſe was eſtabliſhed between the co- 
lonies and the kingdom from which they derived 
their origin. Ihe mutual benefits of this union be- 


came in a ſhort time ſo extraordinary, as to excite 
aſtoniſhme nt. 
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aſtoniſhment. Ir 1s univerſally canfeſſed, that the a- 
mazing increaſe of the wealth, ſtrength, and navigation 
of the realm, aroſe from this ſource; and the miniſter, 
who ſo wiſely and ſucceſsfully directed the mea- 
ſures of Great Britain in the late war, publicly declar- 
ed that theſe colonies enabled her to triumph over 
her enemies. Towards the concluſion of that war, 
it pleaſed our ſovereign to make a change in his 
councils. From that fatal moment the affairs of the 
Britiſh empire began to fall into confuſion, and, gra- 
dually fliding from the ſummit of glorious proſperity, 
to which they had been advanced by the virtues. and 
abilities of one man, are at length diſtracted by the 
convulſions that now ſhake it to its deepeſt founda- 
tions. The new miniſtry, finding the brave foes of 
Britain, though frequently defeated, yet ſtill contend- 
ing, took up the unfortunate idea of granting them a 
haſty peace, and then of ſubduing her faithful friends. 
Theſe devoted colonies were judged to be in ſuch a 
ſtate, as to preſent victories without bloodſhed, and 
all the eaſy emoluments of ſtatutable plund.;. Ine 
uninterrupted tenure of their peaceable and reſpectful 
bellaviour, from the beginning of colonization; their 
dutiful, zealous, and uſeful ſervices during the war, 
though. ſo recently and amply acknowledged in the 
210't honourable manner by his Majeſty, by the late 
king, and by parliament; could not fave them from 
the mediated innovations. Parliament was influen- 
ced to adobt the pernicius project, and, aſſuming ' a 
new power over them, have in the courſe of «ic vn, 
years, given ſuch decicive ſpecimens of rhe ſpirit and 
conſequences attending this power, as to leave 0 
doubts concerning the effects of acquieſcence under 
. They have undertaken to give and grant our mo- 
ney 
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ney without our conſent, though we have ever exer- 
ciſed an excluſive right to diſpoſe of our own proper- 

Statutes have been paſſed for extending the ju- 
riſdiction of courts of Admiralty and Vice-Admiralty 
beyond their ancient limits, for depriving us of the 
accuſtomed and ineſtimable privileges of trial by jury, 
in caſes affecting both life and property; for ſuſpend. 
ing the legiſlature of one of the colonies; for inter- 
dicting all commerce of another, and for altering fun- 
damentally the form of government eſtabliſhed by 
charter, and ſecured by acts of its own legiſlature, ſo- 
lemnly confirmed by the crown; for exempting the 
murderers of coloniſts from legal trial, and, in ef- 
fect, from puniſhment, for erecting in a neighbouring 
province, acquired by the joint arms of Great Britain 
and America, a deſpotiſm dangerous to our very exiſt- 
ence; and for acquainting ſoldiers upon the coloniſts 
in times of profound peace. It has alſo been reſolved 
in parliament, that coloniſts, charged with committing 
certain offences, ſhall be (ranlporeesd to England to 
be tried. 

But ſhould we enumerate our injuries in detail? — 
By one ſtatute it is declared, that parliament can «of 
right make laws to bind us in all caſes whatever.'— 
What is to defend us againſt ſo enormous, fo unli- 
mitted a power? Not a ſingle man of thoſe who al- 


ſume it is choſen by us, or is ſubje& to our controul, 


or influence; but, on the contrary, they are all of 
them exempt from the operation of ſuch laws; and 
and American revenue, if not diverted from the oſten- 
ſible purpoſes for which it is raiſed, would actual! 
lighten their own burthens, in proportion as they in- 
creaſed ours. We ſaw the miſery ta which ſuch deſ- 
potiſm would reduce us. We for ten years inceſſant; 


ly 
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ly and ineffeQually beſieged the throne as ſupplicants; 
we reaſoned, remonſtrated with parliament in the 
moſt mild and decent language. But adminiſtration, 
ſenſible that we ſhould regard theſe oppreſſive meas» 
{ures as freemen ought to do, ſent over fleets and ar- 
mies to enforce them. The indignation of the Ame- 
ricans was rouſed, it is true; but it was the indigna- 
tion of a virtuous, loyal, and affectionate people, A 
congreſs of delegates from the united colonies was 
aſſembled at Philadelphia, on the 5th day of laſt Sep- 
tember. We reſolved again to offer an humble and 
dutiful petition to the king, and alſo addrefled our 
fellow ſubjects of Great Britain, We have purſued 
every temperate, every reſpectful meaſure; we have 
even proceeded to break off our commercial inter- 
courſe with our fellow- ſubjects, as the laſt peaceable 
admonition, that our attachment to no nation upon 
earth would fupplant our attachment to liberty. — 


This we flatter ourſelyes, was the ultimate ſtep of the 


controverſy; but fubſequent events have ſhewn how 
vain was this hope of finding moderation in our ene» 
mies. 

Several threatening expre ſſions againſt the colo- 
nies were inſerted in his Majeſty's ſpeech. Our pe- 
tition, though we are told it was a decent one, that 
his Majeſty had been pleaſed to receive it graciouſly, 
and to promiſe laying it before his parliament, was 
huddled into both houſes amengſt a bundle of Ame- 
rican papers, and there neglected. The Lords and 
Commons ia their addreſs, in the month of February 
laid, — that a rebellion at that time actually exiſted 
within the province of Maſſachuſett's-Bay; and that 
theſe concerned in it had been countenanced and en- 
Fquraged by unlaytut combinations and engagements, 
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entered into by his Majeſty's ſubjects in ſeveral of the 
other colonies : and therefore they beſought his Ma- 
jeſty that he would take the moſt effectual meaſures 
ro enforce due obedience to the laws and authority 
of the ſupreme legiſlature.” Soon after the commer- 
cial intercourſe of the whole colonies, with foreign 
countries and with each other, was cut of by an act of 
parliament ; by another, ſeveral of them were intirely 
prohibited from the fiſheries in the ſeas near their 
coaſts, on which they always depended for their ſuſ. 
renance ; and large reinforcements of ſhips and troops 
were immedistely ſent over to Gen. Gage. 

Fruitleſs were all the intreaties, arguments, and 
eloquence of an illuſtrious band, of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed peers and commoners, who nobly and ſtrenuſ- 
ouſly aſſerted the juſtice of our cauſe, to ſtay or even 
to mitigate the heedleſs fury with which theſe accu- 
mulated and unexampled outrages were hurried on. 
—Equally fruitleſs was the interference of the city of 
London, of Briſtol, and many other reſpectable towns 
in our favour. Parliament adopted an inſidious ma- 
nœvure, calculated to divide us, to eſtabliſh a perpetual 
auction of taxations, where colony ſhould bid againſt 
colony, all of whom uninformed what ranſom ſhould 
redeem their lives; and thus to extort from us at the 
point of the bayonet the unknown ſums that ſhould 
he ſufficient to gratify, if poſſible to gratify, miniſte- 
rial rapacity, with the miſerable indulgence left to us 
of raiſing in our mode the preſcribed tribute. What 
terms more rigid and humiliating could haye been dic- 
rated by remorſeleſs victors to conquered enemies? 
In our circumſtances, to accept them would be to de» 
ſerve them. 


Soon after the intelligence of theſe proccedings 5 
rive 
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rived on this continent, General Gage, who, in the 
courſe of the laſt year had taken poſſeſſion of the 
town of Boſton, in the province of Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, and ſtil} occupied it as a garriſon, on the 19th of 
April, ſent out from that place a large detachment of 
his army, who made an unprovoked aſſault on the in- 
habitants of the faid province, at the town of Lexing- 
ton, as appears by the affidavits of a great number of 
perſons; ſome of whom were oſhcers and ſoldiers of 
that detachment; murdered eight of the inhabitants 
of the ſaid province, and wounded many others. 
From thence the troops proceeded in warlike array 
to the town of Concord, where they ſet upon another 
praty of the inhabitants of the fame province, kil- 
ling ſeveral and wounding more, until compelled to 
retreat by the country- people ſuddenly aſſembled to 
repel this cruel aggreſſion. Hoitilities thus commen- 
ced by the Britiſh troops, which have been ſince proſe- 
cuted by them without regard to faith or reputation. The 
inhabitants of Boiton being confined within that town 
by the general, their governor; and having, in or- 
der to procure their admiſſion, entered into a treaty 
with him; it was ſtipulated that the ſaid inhabitants 
having depoſned their arms with their own magiſtrates, 
ſhould have liberty to depart, taking with them their 
other effects. They accordingly delivered up their 
arms; but, in open violation of honour, in defiance of 
the obligation of treaties, which even ſavage nations 
eſteem ſacred, the governor ordered the arms depofit- 
ed as aforefaid, that they might be preſerved for their 
owners to be ſeized by a body of ſoldiers ; detained 
by the greateſt part of the inhabitants in the town, 
and compelled the few, who were permitted to retire, 
to leave the moſt valuable effects behind. | 

| By 
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By this perſidy wives are ſeparated from their hnf: 
bands, children from their parents, the aged and ſick 
from their relations and friends, who wiſhed to attend 
and comfort them; and thoſe who have been uſed 
to live in plenty, and even elegance, are reduced to 
deplorable diſtreſs. 

The General further emulating his miniſterial maſ. 
ters, by a proclamation bearing date on the 12th day 
of June, after venting the groſſeſt falſhoods and calum- 
nies againſt the good people of theſe colonies, pro- 
deeds to · declare them all, either by name or deſcrip- 
tion, to be rebels and traitors, to ſuperſede the courſe 
of the common Jaw, and inſtead thereof to publiſh and 
order the uſe and exerciſe of the law -martial.'—His 
troops have butchered. our . countrymen; have wan- 
tonly burnt Charleſtown, beſides a conſiderable num- 
ber of houſes in other places; our ſhips and veſſels 
are ſeized; the neceſſary ſupplies of proviſion ate in- 

tercepted ; and he is exerting his utmoſt power to 
ſpread deſtruction and devaſtation around him. 

We have received certain intelligence, that Gene- 
ral Carleton, the governor of Canada, is inſtigating 
the people of that province and the Indians to fall 
upon us; and we have but too much reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that ſchemes have been formed fo excite 
domeſtic enemies amongſt us. In brief, a part of thoſe 


colonies now feels, and all of then are ſure of feeling, 


as far as the venyence of » adminiſtration can inflict 
them, the complica ted calumicies of fire, Gard, and 
famine, We are reduced to the alternative of chu- 
ſing an unconditional for mißt on tot“ D. of. irri- 
cared miniſters, or reſii.zace ly e. he latter is 
our choice. We have ebubeed the colt. of ow con- 
ref: and find nothing ſo dreadſub a glu zar: flavery, 
Honor, 
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Honour, juſtice, and humanity forbid us ramely to 
ſurrender that freedom which we received from our 
gallant anceſtors, and which our innocent poſterity 
have a right to receive from us. We cannot endure 
the infamy and guilt of refigning ſucceeding genera- 
tions to that wretchedneſs which ineyeitably awaits 
them, if we baſely entail hereditary bondage upon 
them. | | | 

Our cauſe is juſt : Our union is perfect: Our in- 
ternal reſources are great, and, if neceſſary, foreign 
aſſiſtance is undoubtedly attainable. We gratefally 
acknowledge, as fignal inſtances of the divine favour 
towards us, that his Providence would not permit us 
to be called into this ſevere controverſy, until we 
were grown up. into our preſent ſtrength, had been 
previouſly exerciſed in warlike operations, and poſſeſ- 
ſed the means of defending ourſelves. With hearts 
fortified with theſe animating reflections, we moſt ſo- 
lemnly before God and the world declare, that, ex- 
erting the utmoſt energy of thoſe powers which our 
beneficent Creator hath graciouſly beſtowed upon us, 
the arms we have been compelled by our enemies to 
aſſume, we will, in defiance of every hazard, with un- 
abated firmneſs and perſeverance, employ for the pre- 
ſervation of our liberties, being with one mind reſolv- 
ed to die freemen rather than live like ſlaves. 

Left this declaration ſhould diſquiet the minds of 
our friends and fellow-ſubje&s in any part of the em- 
pire, we aſſure them, that we mean not to diſſolve that 
union which has ſo long and ſo happily ſubſiſted be- 
tween us, and which we ſincerely wiſh to ſee reſtor- 
etl. Neceflity has not yet driven us into that deſpe- 
rate meaſure, or induced us to excite any other nation 
do War againſt them. We haye not raiſed armies with 

1 ambitious 
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ambitious deſigus of ſeparating from Great Britain, 
and eſtabliſhing independent ſtates. We fight not for 
glory or for conqueſt. We exhibit to mankind the 
remarkable ſpectacle of a people attacked by vnpro- 
roked enemies, without any imputation, or even ſuſ- 
picion of offence. They boaſt of their privileges and 
civilization, and yet proffer no milder conditions than 
ſeryitude or death, 2 

In our own native land, in defence of the freedom 
that is our birthright, and which we ever enjoyed 
till the late violation of it; for the protection of our 
Property, acquired ſolely by the honeſt induſtry of 
pur forefathers, and ourſelyes; againſt violence adu- 
ally offered, we haye taken up arms. We ſhall lay 
them down when hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe on the part of 
the aggreſſors, and all danger of their being renewed 
Hall be removed, and not before, 

With an humble confidence in 1he mercies of the 
ſupreme and impartial Judge and Ruler of the univerſe, 
we moſt deyoutly implore his divine goodneſs to con- 
duct us happily through this great conflict, to diſpoſe 
our adverſaries to reconciliation on reaſonable terms, 
and thereby to relieve the empire from the calamities 
of civil war. 
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By order of the Congreſs, 
Jonx Hancock Preſident, 
Atteſted, 


5 — — 


CHARLES Texobeyaon, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, July 6, 1775. 
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A Second Petition cl the General Congreſs in Ame: 
rica to his Majeſty. 
The following is a true copy of the petition from the 
General Congreſs i in America to his Majeſty, which 

Ve 
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in, we delivered to Lord Dartmouth the firſt of this 


or month, and to which his Lordſhip ſaid, no anſwer 
be would be given; | 

. Richard Penn. 
| Sept: 4, 177%. | Arthur Lee. 
ng To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty: 

* Moſt Gracious Sovereign, | 

WE, your Majeſty's faithful ſubjects of the colonies 
ap of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's-Bay, Rhode I: 
5 land, and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New- 


York, New Jerſey, Penſylvania, the counties of New- 
Jerſey, Kent arid Suſſex in Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, in behalf of our- 
ſelves and the inhabitants of theſe colonies who have 
t of deputed us to reprefent them in General Congreſs, 
entreat your Majeſty's gracious attention to this our 
ch humble petition. 

5 The union between our mother - country and theſe 


le, colonies, and the energy of mild and juſt govern- 
oh ment, produced benefits ſo remarkably important, and 


afforded ſuch aſſurances of their permanency and in- 
creaſe, that the wonder and envy of other nations 
were excited, while they beheld Great Britain riſing 
to a power the moſt extraordinary the world had e- 
ver known. Her rivals obſerving that there was no 
probability of this happy connection being broken by 
civil diſſentions, and apprehending its future effects, if 
left any longer undiſturbed, reſolved to prevent the 
receiving ſo continued and formidable an acceſſion of 
wealth and ſtrength, by checking the growth of theſe 
fettlements, from which they were to be derived. 
Is the proſecution of this attempt, events unfa- 
the vourable to the deſign took plate, that every friend 
| to the intereſt of Great Britain and theſe colonies; 
entertained 
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entertained pleaſing and reaſonable expectations of 
ſeeing an additional force and extenſion immediately 
given to the operations of the union hitherto experi- 
enced, by an enlargement of the dominions of the 
erown, and the removal of ancient and warlike ene- 
mies to a greater diſtance. 

At the concluſion, therefore, of the late war, the 
moſt glorious and advantageous: that had ever been 
carried on by Britiſh arms, your loyal colonies hay- 


ing contributed to its ſucceſs by ſuch repeated and 


ſtrenuous exertions as frequently procured them the 
diſtinguiſhed approbation of your Majeſty, of the late 
king, and of parliawent, doubted not but that they 
ſhould be permitted, with the reſt of the empire, to 
ſtare in the bleſſings of peace, and the emoluments 
of victory and conqueſt. While theſe recent and ho- 
nourable acknowledgments of their merit remained 
on record in the journals and acts of that auguſt legiſ- 
Jature, the parliament, undefaced by the imputation, 
or even the fuſpicion of any offence, they were alarm- 
ed by a new ſyſtem of ſtatutes, and regulations adopt- 
ed for the adminiſtration of the colonies, that filled 
their minds with the moſt painful fears and jealouſies; 
and to their inexpreſlible aſtoniſhment, perceived the 
dangers of a foreign quarrel quickly ſucceeded by 
domeſtic dangers, and in their judgment of a more 
dreadful kind. 

Nor were their anxieties alleviated by any nes 
cy in this ſyftem to promote the welfare of the mother 
country; for though its effects were more immedi- 
ately felt by them, yet its influences appeared to be 
injurious to the commerce and proſperity of Great- 
Britain. 

We ſhall decline the ungrateful taſk of deſcrib- 


ing 
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ing the irkſome variety of artiſices practiſed by many 
of your Majeſty's miniſters, the deluſiye pretences, 
fruitleſs terrors, and unavailing ſeverities, which have 
from time to time been dealt out by them in their at- 
tempts to execute this impolitic plan, or of tracing 
through a ſeries of years paſt the progreſs of the 
unhappy differences between Great Britain and theſe 
colonies, which have flowed from this fatal ſource.— 
Your Majeſty's miniſters perſevering in their mea- 
ſares, and proceeding to open hoſtilities for enforcing 
them, have compelled us to arm in our own defence, 
and have engaged us in a controverſy ſo peculiarly ab- 
horrent from the affections of your {till faithful colo- 
niſts, that when we conſider whom we muſt oppoſe in 
this conteſt, and if it continues, what may be the con- 
ſequence ; our own particular misfortunes are account- 
ed by us only as parts of our diſtreſs. 

Knowing to what violent reſentments and incurable 
animoſities civil diſcords are apt to exaſperate and 
inflame the contending parties, we think ourſelves 
required by indiſpenſible obligations to Almighty 
God, to your Majeſty, to our fellow ſubjects, and 
ourſelves, immediately to uſe all the means in our 
power, not incompatible with our ſafety, for fopping 
the further effuſion of blood, and for averting the 
impending calamities that threaten the Britiſh em- 
pire.—— Thus called upon to addreſs your Majeſty 
on affairs of ſuch moment to America, and probably 
to all your dominions, we are earneſtly deſirous of 
performing this office with the utmoſt deference to 
your Majeſty ; and we therefoꝶ pray that your royal 
magnanimity and benevolence may make the moſt fa- 
vourable conſtructions of our expreſſions on ſo uncom- 
mon an occaſion. 
| Could 
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Could we repreſent, in their full force, the ſenti- 
ments which agitate the minds of us, your dutiful 
ſubjects, we are perſuaded your Majeſty would aſcribe 


any ſeeming deviation from reverence, in our lan- 


guage, and even in our conduct, not to any reprehen- 
fible intention, but to the impoſſibility of reconciling 


the uſual appeatnaces of reſpe& with a juſt attention 


to our preſervation againſt thoſe artful and cruel ene. 
mies, Who abuſe four royal confidence and author- 
ty for the purpoſe of effecting our deſtruction. 

Attached to your Majeſty's perfon, family, and go- 
vernment, with all the devotion that principle and 
affection can inſpire, connected with Great Britain 
by the ſtrongeſt ties that can unite ſocieties, and de- 
ploring every etent that tends in any degree to weak- 


en them, we ſolemnly aſſure your Majeſty, that we not 


only moſt ardently deſire the former harmony be- 
tween her and- theſe colonies may be reſtored, but 
that a concord may be eſtabliſhed berween them on 
fo firm a baſis as to petperuate its bleſſings uninter- 
upted by any future diſſentions, to ſucceeding gene- 
rations in both countries; to tranſmĩit your Majeſty's 
name to poſterity, adorned with that ſignal and laſt- 
ing glory that has attended the memory ot thoſe illuſ- 
trious perſonages, whole virtues and abilities have ex- 
tricared ſtates from dangerous convulſions, and by 
fecuring happineſs to others, have erected the molt 

noble and durable monuments to their own fame: 
We beg leave further to aſſure your Majeſty, that 
notwithſtanding the ſufferings of your loyal coloniſts 
during the courſe of the prefent controyerſy, our 
breafts retain too tender a regard for the kingdom 
from which we derive our origin, to requeſt ſuch a re- 
conciliation, as might in any manner be inconſiſtent 
with 
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with her dignity or her welfare. Theſe, related as 
we are to her, honour and duty, as well as inclina- 
tion, induce us to ſupport and advance; and the ap- 
prehenſions that now oppreſs our hearts with un- 
{peakable grief being once removed, your Majeſty 
will find your faithful ſubje&s, on this continent, rea- 
dy and willing, at all times, as they have ever been, 
with their liyes and fortunes to aſſert and maintain the 
ri ghts and intereſts of your Majeſty, and of our mo- 
ther country. | | | 

We therefore beſcech your Majeſty, that your roy- 
al authority and influence may be graciouſly inter- 
poſed to procure us relief from our afflicting fears 
and jealouſies, occaſioned by the ſyſtem before- men- 


_ tioned, and to ſettle peace through every part of your 


dominions; with all humility ſubmitting ro your Ma- 
jeſty's wiſe conſideration, whether it may not be ex- 
pedient, for facilitating thoſe important purpoſes that 
your Majeſty be pleaſed to direct ſome mode by which 
the united applications of your faithful coloniſts to the 
throne, in purſuance of their common- councils, may 
be 1nproved into a happy and permanent reconcili- 
ation; and that in the mean time meaſures may be 
taken for preventing the further deſtruction of the 
lives of your Majeſty's ſubjects, and that ſuch ſtatutes 
as more immediately diſtreſs any of your Majeſty's co- 
lonies be repealed. For by ſuch arrangements, as 
your Majeſty's wiſdom can form, for collecting rhe 
united ſenſe of your American people, who are con- 
vinced your Majeſty would receive ſuch ſatisfactory 
proofs of the diſpoſition of the coloniſts towards their 
parent ſtate, that the wiſhed for opportunity would 
ſoon be reſtored to them of evincing the ſincerity of 
their profeſſions, by every teſtimony of devotion be- 

coming 
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coming the moſt dutiful ſubjects, and the moſt affec. 
tionate coloniſts. 

That your Majeſty may enjoy a long and prof. 
perous reign, and that your deſcendents may govern 


theſe dominions, with honour to themſelves and 


happineſs to their ſubjects, is our ſincere and fervent 
prayer. 
| JohN Hancock. 

Colonies of New Hampſhire, John Langdon. T. 
Cuſhing. 

Maſſachuſetts-Bay. Samuel Adams, John Adams, 

Robert Treat Paine. 

Rhode Iſland. Stephen Hopkins, Samuel Ward, 
Eliphant Dyar. 

Connecticut. Roger Sherman, Silas Dean. 
New York. Philip Livingſton, James Duane, ]. 
Alfop, Francis Lewis, John Jay, Robert Livingſton, 
junior, Lewis Morris, William Floyd, Henry Wiſner, 

New Jerſey. William Liyingſton, John Deharts, 
Richard Smith. | 

Pennſylvania, John Dickinſon, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, George Roſs, James Wilſon, Charles Wilſon, C. 
Humphreys, Edward Biddle. 


Delaware Counties. Cafar Rodney, Thomas 


McKean, George Read. 
Maryland. Matthew Tilgham, Thomas Johnſon, 
junior, William Pace, Samuel Chafe, Thomas Stone, 

Virginia. P. Henry, junior, R. Henry Lee, Ed- 
mund Fendleton, Benjamin Harriſon, Themas Jefter- 
fon. 

North Carolina. William Hooper, Joſeph Hewes, 

South Carolina, Henry Middleton, Thomas 
Lynch, Chriſtopher Gaſden, J. Rutledge, Edward 
n. 
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The Addreſs, Memorial, and Petition of ſeveral of 
the Gentlemen, Merchants, and Traders of the 
city of London, preſented by a deputation to his 
Majeſty, on Wedneſday the 11th of October, 
1775 

To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. | 

The humble Addreſs, Memorial, and Petition of 
the Gentlemen, Merchants, and Traders of Lon- 
don. 

May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

WE your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the Gentlemen, Merchants, and Traders of London, 
beg leave to approach your Majeſty with unfeigned 
aſſurances of affection and attachment to your Ma- 
jeſty's perſon and government, and to repreſent, with 
great humility, our ſentiments on the preſent alacm- 
ing ſtate of public affairs, | 

By the operation of divers acts of the Britiſh parlia- 


ment, we behold, with deep affliction, that happy 


communion of intereſts and good offices, which had 
ſo long ſubſiſted berween this country and America, 
ſuſpended, and an intercourſe ( which, augmenting as 
it grew, the ſtrength and dignity of your Majeſty's 
dominions, hath enabled your Majeſty to defeat the 
natural rivals of your greatneſs in every quarter of 
the worid) threatened with irretrievable ruin. 

We ſhould humbly repreſent to your Majeſty, if 
they had not been already repreſented, the deadly 
wounds which the commerce of this country muſt 
feel from theſe unfortunate meaſures ; for that it has 
not yet more deeply felt them, is owing to temporary 
and accidental caufes, which cannot long continue. 

But we beg your Majeſty to caſt an eye on the ge- 
nęral property of this land, and to reflect what muſt 
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be its fate when deprived of our American com. 
merce. 

It fills our mind with additional grief to ſee the 
blood and treaſure of your majeſty's ſubjects waſted 
in effecting a fatal ſeparation between the different 
parts of your majeſty's empire, by a war, uncertain 


in the event, deſtructive in its conſequences, and the 


obje& contended for loſt in the conteſt, 
The experience we have had in your Majeſty't 
paternal regard for the welfare and privileges of all 


your people, and the opinion we entertain of the juſ. 


tice of the Britiſh parliament, forbids us to believe 
that laws, ſo repugnant to the policy of former 
time, would have received their ſanRion, had the real 


circumſtances and ſentiments of the colonies been 
thoroughly underſtood, or the true principles of their 
connection with the mother cquntry been duly weigh. 
ed: we are therefore neceſſarily conſtrained to im- 
pute blame to thoſe by whom your majeſty and the 
parliament have been deſignedly miſled, or partially 


informed of thoſe' matters, on a full knowledge of 


which alone, determinations of ſuch i e ſhould 


have been founded. 


We beg leave further to repreſent" to your majeſ- 
ty that, in queſtions of high national concern affe@- 
ing the deareſt intereſts of a ſtate, ſpeculation and ex- 


periment are ſeldom to be juſtified: —That want of 


foreſight is want of judgment; and perſeverance in 
meaſures, which repeated experience hath condemn- 


ed, ceaſes to be error. 


We might appeal to the hiſtories of all countries to 
ſhew, that force had neyer been employed with ſuc- 
ceſs, to change 1 the opinions or convince the minds of 


| freemen 3 and, from the annals of our own in parti. 
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* cular, we learn, that the free and voluntary gifts of 
the the ſubje& have ever exceeded the exactions of the | 
ted ſword. 9 . 1 | | 
rent | Reſtraining prohibitory and penal laws have failed Wh 
tain to re-eſtabliſh the public tranquility ; and the preſent in 
"the ſtare of this unfortunate diſpute affords reaſon to be- 1 
= lieve, that, as it commenced without policy, it muſt Bi 
ty's de proſecuted by means which the natural and conſti- * 
f all turional ſtrength of Great Britain cannot ſupply. | 6 
juſ. In your Majeſty's juſtice we confide for à fair con- 4 
r ſtruction of an apprehenſion we have conceived, that 1 
mer your Majeſty hath been adviſed to take foreign troops Ui 
real into Britiſh pay, and to raiſe and diſcipline Papiſts 6 
* both in Ireland and Canada, for the purpoſe of en- 0 4 
heir forcing ſubmiſſion to laws which your Majeſty's Pro- = 
ich. teſtant ſubje&s in America conceive to be deſtructive 
im- of their liberties, and againſt which they have re- 
the peatedly petitioned in yain; _ | 
;ally Anxious to vindicate the national honour, we would 
e of willingly{diſcredit reports of ſlaves incited to inſurrec- 
oy tion, and barbarous nations encouraged to take up 
2; arms againſt our American brethren if they had not 
ziel. prevailed without refutation, and filled the minds of 
Rx Fo Majeſty's faithful ſabje&s with indignation and 
Orror. 
1 If to theſe circumſtances of peril and diſtreſs our 
ein fears could ſuggeſt any addition, we might juſtly ex- 
ha pect it from the reſentment of thoſe powerful ene- 
mies, who have ever ſhewn a readineſs to take advan- 
$to tages of our internal commotions, and will joyfully 
"h embrace the occaſion ot avenging that difgrace they 
bs of ſuſtained, during the late glorious war, from the u- 
nited arms of Great Britain and America; and we 


thould indeed be reduced to deſpair, but that we are 
encouraged 
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encouraged to look up to your Majeſty, the common 
father of all your people, as the happy inſtrument in 
the hands of Divine Providence, which bringeth good 
out of evil, for reſtoring to this diſtracted empire the 
bleſſings of mutual confidence, liberty and peace. 
For the ſpeedy effecting of which, we moſt hum- 
bly beſeech your Majeſty to cauſe hoſtilities to ceaſe 
in your Majeſty's colon.es in America, and to adopt 
ſuch a mode of reconciling this unhappy controverſy as 
may beſt promote the intereſt of commerce and the 
welfare of all your people. 
(Signed by 1171 perſons.) 


Addreſs of a very numerous body of the Mer- 
chants and Traders of the city of London, pre- 
ſented by a deputation of them to his Majeſty, 
on Saturday the 14th of October 177 5, which 
Addreſs his Majeſty was pleaſed to receive very 
graciouſly; and the Gentlemen of the deputa- 
tion had the honour to kiſs his Majeſty's hand. 

To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 
Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

WE your Majeſty's faithful and loyal ſubjects, 
merchants and traders of the city of London, filled 
with the deepeſt concern at the unjuſtifiable proceed- 
ings of ſome of your Majeſty's colonies m America, 
beg leave to approach your royal throne to teſtify 
our entire diſapprobation and abhorrence of them, 
with the moſt ſolemn aſſurances that we will ſupport 
your Majeſty with our lives and fortunes, in maintain- 
ing the authority of the legiſlature: of this country, 
which, we conceive, does and ought to extend over 
and pervade every part of the Britiſh dominions. 

With regret and indignation we ſee colonies, 
: which 
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which owe their exiſtence, and every bleſſing that at- 
tended their late proſperous ſituation, to this their 
parent country, unnaturally regardleſs of the foſter- 
ing hand that raiſed and ſupported them, and affect- 
ing diſtinctions in their dependence, not founded in 
law, or in the conſtitution of Great Britain. 

We are convinced by the experienced clemency of 
your Majeſty's government, that no endeavours will 
be wanting to induce our deluded fellow- ſubjects to 
return to their obedience to that conſtitution which 
our anceſtors bled to eſtabliſh, and which has flou- 
riſhed, pure and uninterrupted, under the mild go- 
yernment of the Houſe of Hanover. 

May that Being, who governs the univerſe, fo di- 
re& your Majeſty's councils and meaſures, thar, from 
the preſent confuſion, order may ariſe, and peace a- 
gain be reſtored. 

That your Majeſty may long reign over an happy 
and united people is the earneſt prayer of 
May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
Your Majeſty's moſt faithful and loyal ſubjects. 
(Signed by 941 perſans.) 


His Majeſt's moſt gracious Speech to both Houſes 
of parliament, on Thurſday the 26th day of Oc- 
tober, 1775. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

THE preſent ſituation of America, and my con- 
{tant defire to have your advice, concurrence, and 
aſſiſtance on every important occaſion, have deter- 
mined me to call you thus early together. 

Thoſe who have long too ſucceſsſully laboured to 


inflame my people in America by groſs miſrepreſenta- 


tions, and to infuſe into their minds a ſyſtem of opi- ; 
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nions repugnant to the true conſtitution of the colo. 
nies, and to their ſubordinate relation to Great Bri- 
rain, now openly avow their revolt, hoſtility, and re- 
belton. They have raifed troops, and are colle&- 
ing a naval force; they have ſeized rhe public reve- 
nue, and aſſumed to themſelves legiſlative, executive; 
and judical powers, which they already exercife, in 
rhe moſt arbitrary manner, over the perſons and pro- 
perties of their fellow. ſubjects; and although many 
of thefe unhappy people may ſtill rerain their Toyalry, 
and may be too wiſe not to ſee the faral conſequence 


of this uſurpation; and wiſh to reſiſt it; yet the tor. 


rent of violence has been ſtrong enough to compel 
their acquieſcence till a ſufficient force ſhall appear to 
ſupport them. | | 
The authors and promoters of this deſpe rate con- 
ſpiracy have, in the conduct of it, derived great ad. 
vantage from the difference of our intentions and 
theirs: They meant only ro amuſe us by vague ex- 
preſſions of attachment to the parent ſtate, and the 
ſtrongeſt proteſtations of loyalty to me, whilſt they 
were preparing for a general revolt. On our part, 
though it was declared in your laſt feſſions, that a re- 
bellion exiſted within the province of the Maſſachu- 
ſett's-Bay, yet even that province we wiſhed rather to 
reclaim than to ſubdue. The teſolations of parlia- 
ment breathed a ſpirit of moderation and forbearance; 
conciliatory propotitions accompanied the meaſures 
taken to enforce authority; and the eoercive acts 
were adapted to caſes of criminal combinations a- 
mongſt ſubjects not then in arms. I had acted with 
the ſame temper, anxious to prevent, if it had been 
peſlible, the effuſion of the blood of my ſubjects, and 
the calamities which are inſeparable from à ſtate ot 
* war; 
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war; ſtill hoping that my people in Aten would 
have diſcerned the traiterous views of their leaders, 
and have been convinced that to be a ſubje& of Great 
Britain, with all its conſequences, is to be the freeſt 
member of any civil ſociety in the known world. 

The rebellious war now levied is become more 
general, and is manifeſtly carried on for the purpoſe 
of eſtabliſhing an independent empire. I need not 
dwell upon the fatal effects of the ſucceſs of ſuch a 
plan. The object is too important, the ſpirit of the 
Britiſh nation roo high, the reſources which God hath 
bleſſed her too numerous, to give up ſo many colo- 
nies which ſhe has planted with great induſtry, nurſed 
with great tenderneſs, encouraged with many com- 
mercial advantages, and protected and defended 
at much expence of blood and treaſure. 

It is now become the part of wiſdom, and (in its 
effects) of clemency, to put a ſpeedy end to theſe dil. 
orders by the moſt deciſſive exertions. For this pur- 
poſe, I have increaſed my naval eſtabliſhmenr, and 
have greatly augmented my land forces; but in ſuch 
a manner as may be the leaſt burthenſome tomy king- 
doms. 

I have alſo the fatisfaction to Inform you, that I 
have received the moſt friendly offers of foreign aſſiſt- 
ance; and if I ſhall make any treaties in conſequence 
thereof, they ſhall be laid before you, And I have, 
in teſtimony of my affection for my people, who can 
have no cauſe in which I am not equally iptereſted, 
ſent to the garriſon of Gibraltar and Port Mahon a 
part of my Electoral troops, in order that a large num- 
ber of the eſtabliſhed forces of this kingdom may be 
applied to the maintenance of its authority, and the 
Rational militia planned and regulated with equal 
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regard to the rights, ſafety, and protection of my 
crown and people, may give a farther extent and ac. 
tivity to our military operations. 

When the unhappy and deluded multitude, againſt 
whom this force will be directed, ſhall become ſenſible 
of their error, I ſhall be ready to receive the miſled 
with tenderneſs and mercy; and, in order to prevent 
the inconveniences which may ariſe from the great 
diſtance of their ſituation, and to remove, as ſoon as 
poſſible, the calamities ; which they ſuffer, I ſhall give 
authority to certain perſons upon the, ſpot, to grant 
general gr particular pardons or indemnities, in ſuch 
manner, and to fuch perſons, as they ſhall think fit, 

and to receive the ſubmiſſion of any province or co- 
lony which ſhall be diſpoſed to return to its allegi- 
ance. It may be alſo proper to authoriſe the perſons 
ſo commiſſioned to reſtore - ſuch province or colony, 
ſo returning to its allegiance, tq the free exerciſe of 
its trade and commerce, and to the ſame protection 
and ſecurity, as if ſuch province or colony had never 
revolted. 

Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

have ordered the proper eſtimates for the enſuing 
year to be laid before you; and I rely on your affec. 
tion to me, and yqur reſolution to maintain the juſt 
rights of this country, for ſuch ſupplies as the preſent 
circumſtances of our affairs require. Among the ma- 
ny unavoidable ill conſequences of this rebellion, none 
affects me more ſenſible than the extraordinary bur+ 
then which it muſt create to my faithful ſubjects. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have fully opened to you my views and inten- 
tions. The conſtant employment of my thoughts, and 
the moſt earneſt wiſhes of my heart, tend wholly t9 
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the ſafety and happineſs of all my people, and to the 
re-eſtabliſtkment of order and tranquility through the 
ſeveral parts of my dominions, in a cloſe connection 
and conſtitutional dependence. You ſee the tenden- 
cy of the preſetit diforders, and I have ſtated to you 
the meaſures which I mean to purſue for ſuppreſling 
them. Whatever remains to be done, that may fat. 
ther contribute to this end, I commit to your wiſdom. 
And I am happy to add, that, as well from the aſſu- 
rances I have received, as from the general appear- 
ances of affairs in Europe, I ſee no probability that 
the meaſure which-you may adopt will be — 
ed by diſputes with any foreign power. 
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A ſhort View of American Afairs, 177 5.—The Invaſion 
of Canada by the Coloniſts.—The Forts of Chamblee 
and St. Fohn taken. — Montreal taten. — Arnold ap- 
pears before Quebec. General Montgomery joins him. 
The Seige.—An Attempt to Storm the Town.— Mont. 
gomery killed. — Arnold wounded. —The Provincial: 
retire. T. 


HE coloniſts in proportion as their hopes of ac- 
* with the mother country decreaſed, 
grew more daring in their enterpriſes, and extended 
their views to more diſtant and remote conſequences. 
The parliament of Great Britain having paſſed a law 
eſtabliſhing the Popifh religion in Canada, greatly 
alarmed the coloniſts.— They conſidered this law, 
which went by the name of the Quebec Act, as a ſtra- 
tagem of ſtate, intended to ſeduce the Papiſts in Ca- 
nada into the deſigns of government; which were 
to excite the Canadians to take up arms, and fall up- 
on the back ſettlements of the New England pro- 
vinces. It appeared even to the people at home to 
have this intention, and was greatly complained of by 
the true friends of the conſtitution. It was ſaid to be 
an infringement of the revolution fettlement, and a 
violation of the King's coronation oath, as well as a 
palpable fyſtem of partiality to popery in the framers, 
of that law. The whole of the diſpute upon this ſub- 


ject is ſo well known, and has been ſo often reviewed 
in 
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in various publications, that I ſhall take no more no- 
rice of it on this occaſion. The intentions of the Bri- 
tiſh government were perfectly underſtood by the 
coloniſts, who purſued ſuch meaſures as they thought 
were moſt proper to render the ſchemes of the mini- 
ſtry of none effect. It was the apprehenſion of the 
conſequences of this bill that made the colonies in op- 


ſition ſo warmly addreſs the French inhabitants of 


Canada, which has been already taken notice of. 
As the good ſucceſs of a former expedition to the 


Lakes, had given ſpirits to the Americans, and Ticon- 


derago and Crown Point was now in their hands, the 
congreſs was reſolved to make a bold puſh for the 
poſſeſſion of all Canada; the way to it was open by 
their poſſeſſing the command of the Lakes, and they 


thought that if they could accompliſh this grand de- 


ſign they would in a great meaſure emancipate them- 
ſelves from the tyranny of the Britiſh government,— 
Such a meaſure, of ſo extraordinary a magnitude re- 
quired the moſt ſerious conſideration. They had hi- 
therto been only ſtanding upon the defenſive, and 
endeavouring to ſupport what they believed to be 
their juſt rights and privileges, againſt the invaſion of 
an arbitrary power, that ſeemed determined to wreſt 
that from them; but this was a new project, and 


carried the matter a great deal farther, It was mak» 


ing the war offenſive, and attacking the power of the 
Sovereign in thoſe parts where they were not imme- 


diately concerned. The conduct of the colonies in 


their former proceedings was ſupported by every ſtrong 


authority, and precedents the moſt reſpectable; op- 


preſſion and injuſtice in many governments had been 
oppoſed and reſiſted. But this new proceeding of 
the coloniſts was faid to be without precedent. Ta 
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fly in the face of the Sovereign, carry on war in his 
dominions, and invade a province to which they could 
lay no claim, nor pretend to any right, appeared ſuch 
an outrage as not only ta overthrow every plea of 
juſtifiable reſiſtance, but militated with the eſtabliſh. 
ed i principles, and Feqlings of mankind in ge. 
nera 

It was alledged on the other ade, chat the danger 
was preſſing and great. General Carleton had re, 
ceived powers from government of an alarming na- 
ture, and was authorized to arm the Canadians, and 
to march them out of the country againſt the other 
colonies, with a deſign to reduce them to a ſtate of 
bondage: and ſlavery; and was impowered to proceed 
eren to capital puniſhment, againſt all thoſe, and in 
all places, whom he ſhould judge rebels and oppo- 
ſers of the laws. The powers he had received with- 
in his own province were equally to thoſe of the moſt 
arbitrary princes in Europe, and. had been already 
felt both by the Engliſh and French ſubjects. Tho? 
the Canadians had hitherto refuſed | to be embodied, 
or to march upon any terms out of che province, it 
was eaſily perceived, that as ſoon as the Governor's 
authority was inforced by the arrival of troops from 
England, that the Canadians would be obliged to 
obey him implicity, as well in that as in other mat- 
ters. 

He had already engaged a conſiderable number. of 
Canadians, and other Indians, in his ſervice; and if 
his arms once became predominant, the — of 
| ſpoil would briag the ſayages in crouds from the re- 
moteſt deſarts to aſſiſt him. Befides, they were per- 
fectly acquainted with, and therefore had every thing 
to dread from the zeal and ſpirit of enterprize, 


and 
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and talents of that able and reſolute officer. In 
ſuch circumſtances they conſidered it contrary to all 
the rules of reaſon and prudence to wait till they 
were attacked by a formidable force at their backs, 
in the very inſtant that it would require all their pow- 
er and force to defend their coaſts and protect their 
capital cities againſt the reſentment of a mighty power, 
which they had ſo much provoked and offended, and 
with whom theytwere entering into a conteſt, arduous 
and hitherto untried. They alledged that it was as 
juſt to prevent a known enemy from gathering ſtrength 
to deſtroy them, when they knew that he intended 
their ruin, as it was juſt to defend themſelves againſt 
them, when they aſſault them; and that the prin- 
ciples of ſelf-· defence allowed them to take every 
ſtep which their reaſon ſuggeſted to prevent their 
own ruin; and that it was leſs cruel to prevent ſuch 
an evil than to ſuffer it, if they poſhbly could prevent 
it. They ſaid that thęere was no law of nature 6r 
reaſon, nor convention among mankind, by which a 


a perfon was bound to be a ſimple ſpectator while his 


enemy was loadicg his gun for his deſtruction; was 
he to wait till the execution was over, for fear he 


ſhould. be conſidered as an aggrefſor? Cafes and 
[queſtions of this nature, however entertaining in other 


occaſions, have no weight in circumſtances onwhich'the 
fate bf nations depend. Were they only to feek a re- 
dreſs when the ſavages had penetrated into'their conn- 


try, and tlie fury of the flames which had confuticd 
their ſettlements were only retarded by the blood of 
their wives and infants ? 


The congreſs were ſenſible that they had now pra: 
ceeded ſo far as would only be juſtified by the force 
of arms; for force of argument had no influere: up- 
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on thoſe they had to diſpute with. They had already 
drawn the ſword, and the appeal was made. It was 
now too late to turn back, and to waver was certain 
deſtruction. Their ſucceſs now depended upon vi- 
gorous meaſures, which could alone give ſanction to 
their reſiſtance, and diſpoſe the government of Great 
Britain to an accommodation upon lenient terms; with- 
out this they knew that they would not only loſe 
thoſe liberties for which they contended, but all 
their other privileges would be at the mercy of a 
jealous and provoked government. In ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, their moderation in the inſtance of Canada they 
imagined would be but a Poor plea for compaſſion or or 
indulgence. 575 

They were well band of the "9 of affairs in 


Canada, and underſtood the temper of the people 


This laſt gave them encouragement in the enterprize 
they were about to engage. in, They knew that 
the French inhabitants, excepting the nobleſſe and 
clergy, were generally as much diſcontented at the 
ſetting aſide the Engliſh laws, and the introduction of 
the new ſyſtem of government, as the Britiſh ſettlers 
themſelves. It appeared exceeding probable that 
this new diſcontent co-operating with their rooted a- 
verſion which they had to their ancient, proud, and 
oppreſſive tyrants, the noblefle, or lords of the ma- 
nors, and the mortal dread which they had of being 
again reduced to their former ſtate of vaſſalage, would 
incline them to conſider the provincials rather as 
friends than invaders, and make them embrace ſo fa- 
yourable an opportunity of obtaining a ſhare of the 
common liberty, which they were contending for. — 
Though the Canadians were unacquainted with the 
nature of the controverſy, and very little intereſted in 
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ir, yet as it appeared to be for liberty, and American 
freedom, the name was pleaſing, and likely to engage 
their attention. It was alſo in favour of the colonies, 
of which Canada was a part. 

It was determined not to loſe the opportunity of 
purſuing this meaſure, while the Britiſh arms were 
weak, and ſhut up within the town of Boſton : this 
was conſidered as a proper time for attempting the 
reduction of the province of Canada. A body of New 
York militia and New England troops, and ſome 
others, to the amount of 2000 men, under the com- 
mand of the Generals Schuyler and Montgomery, 
were appointed for this ſervice. Batteaux and flat- 
boats were built at Ticonderago and Crown Point, to 
convey the troops along Lake Champlain to the river 
Sorrel, which forms the entrance into Canada, and 
is compoſed of the ſurplus waters of the Lakes, 
which it diſcharges into the river St. Laurence, and 
would afford an agreeable. communication betwixt 
that river and the lakes, were it not on account of 
the rapidity in ſome parts that obſtructs the naviga- 
tion. The Sorrel runs a courſe of 69 miles, and falls 
into the river St. Laurence in latitude 46. 10. lon. 72, 
25. | 
General Montgomery, who was at Crown Point, 
had received intelligence, that a ſchooner of ſome 
conſiderable force, with other armed veſſels which 
lay at St. John's on the river Sorrel, were making 
ready to enter the Lake, and were intended to ob- 


ſtruct the paſſage of the provincials. Upon receiving 


this information, tho? he had not the half of the forces 
that were intended for this expedition, he proceeded 
with thoſe which he had to the iſle of Noix, which 


lies in the entrance of the river, and took neceſſary 
meaſures 
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meaſures to guard againſt the paſſage of theſe veſ. 
ſels into the Lakes. General Schuyler, who was at 
that time chief in command, having arrived at Albany, 
the two generals publiſhed a declaration to en- 
courage and perſuade the Canadians to join them, 
and with this expectation marched on to the Fort of 
St. John, which lies only about twelve miles from 
the above-inentioned iſland, Having taken a view of 
the fort at ſome ſmall diſtance, they perceived ſigna- 
tures of ſtrong reſiſtance, which made them land at a 
conſiderable diſtance in a woody country, full of deep 
ſwamps, and interſeted with creeks and waters: In 
this ſituation they were attacked by a conſiderable 
body of Indians, who did not neglect to take hold of 
the advantages which the ſituation afforded them.— 
Theſe two circumſtances concurring, namely, the ap- 
parent ſtrength of the fort, and the reſiſtance of the 
Indians, determined them to return to their former 
{tation in the iſland, and to wait till the arrival of che 
artillery and reinforcements, which were expected. 

. Schuyler upon this returned to Albany, to con- 
elude a treaty with the Indians in theſe parts which 
be had been negociating for ſome time paſt ; but 
being thro? illneſs unable to return, the whole weight 
of the war fell upon General Montgomery* This 
gentleman was moſt eminently qualified for military 
fervice; though perhaps this expedition required 
the utmoſt reach of all his abilities. His firſt meaſure 
was to detach from the ſervice of General Carleton 
thoſe Indians who had joined them, and being 
ſtrengthened by the arrival of his reinforcements 
and artillery, he prepared to lay ſiege to the fort of 
St. John. This fort was garriſoned by the greater 
part of the 7th and 26th regiments, bcing nearly all 


the 
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the regular troops then in Canada; and was well pro- 
vided with ſtores, ammunition, and artillery. 

The parties of the provincials were ſpread over 
the adjacent country, and were every where well re- 
ceived by the Canadians,” who, beſides joining them 
in great numbers, gave every poſlible aſſiſtance, whe- 
ther in carrying on the ſiege, removing their artillery, 
or ſupplying them with proviſions and neceſſaries. 
While matters were in this ſituation, the famous 
Ethan Allen, who without any commiſſion from che 
congreſs had a principal ſhare in the original expedi- 
tion to the lakes, and the taking of the forts ; and 
who ſince, under the title of colonel, ſeems rather to 
have acted as one of the party, than as a perſon obe- 
dient to any regular command, had a mind to ſigna- 
lize himſelf, by ſurprizing the town and garriſon of 
Montreal. He undertook this hazardous enterprize 
at the head of a ſmall party of provincials and Cara. 
dians, without the knowledge of the commander in 
chief, or the aſſiſtance which he might have- procured 
from ſome of the other detached parties. The 
erent was unſucceſsful as ths, undertaking was raſh. 
The militia, ſupported by a fes regular troops under 
the command of ſome Engliſh officers met the adyen- 
turer at ſome diſtance from the town, deſcated his 
troops, and took himſelf priſoner, with forty others; 
the reſt of his party eſcaped into the woods. Allen 
and his fellow priſoners were by the orders of Gene- 
ral Carleton loaded with chains, and in that condition 
ſent a- board a man of war to England. They were 
however afterwards ſent back ro America, for what 
reaſon is not particularly affirmed. 

The progreſ. of the fiege of St. John was for 
ſome time retarded for want of ammunition ſufficient 
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for ſach an operation. Of all which none were more 
neceflary than powder and ball. The fort of S:, 
John's, which commands the entrance into Canada, 
could not be reduced without a ſuitable proviſion of 
this ſort. General Montgomery by a fortunate event 
was delivered from this difficulty. A little fort called 
Chamblee, lay deep in the country, and ſeemed cover- 
ed by St. John's. It was garriſoned by a ſmall de- 
tachment of the ſeventh regiment, and was in a ſtate 
not fit for enduring a ſiege. The General turned his 
attention firſt to this fort, and by puſhing forward a 
party joined by ſome Canadians, he eaſily became 
maſter of the place. Here he found conſiderable 
ſtore, but the article of the greateſt conſequence was 
gun- powder, which they were greatly diſtreſſed for, 
and of which they took about 120 barrels.— This 
acquiſition facilitated the ſiege of St. John's, which 
had been for ſome time in a great meaſure interrupted 
for want of ammunition. $3 

The garriſon of St. John's, under the command of 
Major Preſton, amounted to between 6 and 700 
men, of which about five hundred were regulars, and 
the reſt Canadian volunteers. They endured rhe dif. 
ficulties of a very hard ſiege, and ſuffered the hard- 
ſhips attending it, augmented by a ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions, with unremitting ſteadfaſtneſs and reſolution.— 
In the mean time General Carleton was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to raiſe ſuſſicient forces for its re- 
lief. Attempts were alſo made by Colonel M Clean 
for railing a Scotch regiment, under the title of Royal 
Highland Emigrants, to be compoſed of natives of 
that country, who had lately arrived 1n America, and 
Who, in conſequence of the troubles, had not obtained 


ſettlements. The cglonel with theſe and ſome _ 
dians, 
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dians, to the amount of a hundred men, was poſted 


neat the junction of the Sorrel with the river St. 


Lawrence, General Carleton uſed his utmoſt dili- 
gence to effect a junction with Colonel M<Clean, and 
then to march to the relief of St. John's; but his pur- 
poſe was fruſtrated, and his deſign rendered abor- 
tive by the activity and vigilance of the provincials. 
—He was attacked at Longueil, in attempting to paſs 
over from the iſland of Montreal, by a party of pro- 
vincials, who eafily repulſed the Canadians, and fru- 
ſtrared his whole deſign, Another party had puſhed 
M*Clean towards the mouth of the Sorrel, where 
the Canadians having received advice of the gover- 
nor's defeat, immediately abandoned him ro a man, 


and he was under the neceſſity of making the beſt of 


his way to Quebec with his Royal Scorch Emigrants. 

—The provincials on this occaſion were extremely ac- 
tive, and took every opportunity that might be 
thought neceſſary to crown this expedition with ſue- 
ceſs ; their contrivances, and their attempts to exe- 
cute them, were equally ſurprizing. Upon M*<Clean's 
retreat to _—_— the party who had reduced him 
to that neceſſity, immediately erected batteries on a 
point of land at the junction of the Sorrel with the 
river St. Lawrence, with a deſign to prevent a num- 
ber of armed veſſels which General Carleton had at 
Montreal, from eſcaping down the river. They alfo 
conſtructed armed rafts, and floating batteries for rhe 
ſame purpoſe. Theſe meaſures effectually prevented 
the paſſage of General Carleton's armament to Que- 
bec, which were not only defeated in ſeveral attempts, 


but purſued, attacked, and driven from their 
anchor up the river by the provincials ; ſo that as 


General Montgomery approached Montreal immesi- 
| ately 
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nor's ſituation, whether in town or a- board the yeſ. 
ſels, became dangerous and critical. General Carle- 
ton on this occaſion needed all his military ſagacity 
and fortitude ; his condition was truly critical and a- 
larming, for it appeared ſcarcely poſſible that he could 
eſcape the ſtrict watch of a people whofe intereſt 
depended ſo much in the ruin of ſo inveterate an ene- 
my. 

This danger was increaſed by the arrival of Gene- 
ral Montgomery at Montreal, where a capitulation 
was propoſed by the principal French and Engliſh in- 
habitants, including a fort of general treaty, which 
Montgomery refuſed, as they were in no ſtate of de- 
fence to entitle them to a capitulation, and were on 
their fide unable to fulfil the conditions. He howe- 
ever ſent them a written anſwer, in which he declared 
that the continental army having a generous difdain 
of every act of oppreſſion and violence, and having 
come for the expreſs purpoſe of giving them liberty 
and ſecurity ;—he therefore engaged his honour to 
maintain in the peaceable poſſeſſion of their property 
of every kind, the individuals and religious communi- 


ties of the city of Montreal. He alſo engaged for 
the maintenance of all the inhabitants in the free ex- 


erciſe of their religion, and expreſſed his hopes, that 
the civil and religious rights of all the Canadians 
would be eſtabliſhed upon the moſt permanent foot- 


ing by a provincial congreſs. He promiſed that courts. 


of juſtice ſhould be ſpeedily eſtabliſhed upon the molt 
liberal plan, conformable to the Britiſh conſtitution ; 
and he in general complied with qther articles, fo far 
as they were in his power, and conſiſtent in him to 
grant. This ſecurity being given to the people, bis 


troops 
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- ately after the ſurrender of St. John's, the gover- 
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troops took poſſeſſion of the town upon the thirteenth 
of November. 

It was now that ſeaſon of the year when troops in- 
ſtead of marching to inveſt cities, and commence formal 
ſieges, uſually go into winter quarters; and in ſuch a 
climate as Canada this ſtep appeared more eſpecially ne- 
ceſſary. The ſnows here are generally deep and the 
froſts ſevere, that it is impoſſible for an army to carry 
along with them all thoſe implements of war, which are 
neceſſary for beſieging caſtles or ſtorming cities. It is 
even a taſł beyond the ordinary efforts of nature, for 
troops to march in that ſeaſon of the year in ſuch a wild 
and uncultivated country, where the woods are fo ex- 
tenſive, the thickets almoſt impenetrable, and the 
ſwamps ſo numerous. It required an uncommon re- 
ſolution, as well as an extraordinary ſtrength of body, 
to endure the toil and fatigue that attended ſuch an 
expedition. Nothing bur an ardent inclination to 
ſupport the cauſe of liberty could have ſupported this 
fmall army under the many diſadvantages that were in 
their way. The inhabitants of Canada muſt have in 
general wiſhed well to this enterprize, otherwiſe it 


was in their power to have cruſhed it in its firſt open- 


ing; tho? they did not enter heartily into it, yet it is 
manifeſt that they withed it to ſucceed, rather than 
deſired it might fail of ſucceſs. 

Nothing now could afford the flighteſt hope of the 
preſervation of Canada, except the ſeaſon of the year; 
it was this which alone gave hope of its preſervation 
to government. It appears ſomewhat extraordinary 


that the provincials did not begin their operations 


ſooner in the' ſummer ; for had they had three 
months of good weather before them, there was the 


greateſt reaſon to conclude that they would have be- 
come 
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come maſters of all Canada. It has not yet been al. 
certained whether this neglect happened thro* want 
of ability, or proceeded... from difference of opinion 
ja the managers of public affairs; it was however un- 


fortunate for their deſign of becoming maſters of Ca- 


nada, that they did not ſet out three months ſooner 
upon this expedition. As à balance to this diſadvan- 
tage, there were but few forces belonging to the go- 
vernment in Canada; and the taking of Genera] 
Carleton, which ſeemed almoſt certain, would have 
rendered the reduction of Canada exceedingly caſy.— 
A particular accident, which was fortunate for Ge- 
-neral Carleton, determined this matter otherwiſe, ---- 
At that time all hopes of armed veſſels being able to 
get down the river were given up; and when Mont- 
gomery was preparing batteaux with light artillery 
at Montreal to attack them on that fide, and force 
them down upon the batteries, means were ſucceſsful- 
Iy uſed to convey the governor in a dark night in a 
boat with muffled paddles paſt the enemies guards and 
batteries, to Quebec, where he arrived in ſafety.— 
This was a fortune incident for government, but a 


- moſt unlucky one for the provincial adventurers, who 


provided they had got the Governor into their pow- 
er, wonld have eaſily brought over all Canada to 


their views of liberty. | as 
But to return to the ſiege of St. John's, which was 


carried on with great vigour, and had been attended 


with better ſucceſs than the adyenturers had reaſon 
to expect. The works were advanced near the bo- 
dy of the fort, and all things prepared for a general 
affault. This would have probably been a very dan- 
gerous as well as a fruitleſs enterpriſe, conſidering 


the goodneſs of the troops within the fort, and the 
as | weaknefs 
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weakneſs of the aſſailants. Major Preſton was a good 


officer, and his men were regular troops, and under- 
ſtood the military exerciſe to a great exactneſs; — he 
was determined to defend the fort to the laſt extre- 
mity, which would have made the capture dear to the 
beſiegers. In this ſituation of affairs, an account of 
the ſucceſs at Longueil, accompanied with the priſon- 
ers arriyed at the camp, upon which General Mont- 
gomery ſent a flag and a letter by one of them to Ma- 
jor Preſton, wherein he ſignified his hopes that as all 
means of relief were cut off by the Governor's defeat, 
he would by a timely ſurrender of the fort, prevent 
the further effuſion of blood, which a fruitleſs and 
obſtinate defence muſt neceſſarily occaſion. —— This 
greatly ſtaggered the major's reſolution, and brought 
him to a parley, which had he been as well acquaint- 
ed with the ſtate of the country and his enemy's force, 
as he might have been, he would certainly have re- 
fuſed; for as he had near 700 regular troops in the 
fort, well appointed and furniſhed with a ſufficient 
quantity of ammunition, he might have reſiſted rhe 
force of double the number of his awn troops, eſpe- 
cially as the beſiegers were but raw and inexperienced, 
and not well appointed for carrying on a fiege. ft 

appears to have been the general misfortune of the 

Bririſh Governors in America, and the officers ſerving 

under them, that they were unacquainted with the 

ſtate ot the country, and the diſpoſition of the inhabi- 
tants. This muſt have proceeded either from want 

of capacity, or from want of attention to their duty. 

It would have certainly been an eaſy matter for the 

ſervants of government to haye been acquainted with 

the whole proceedings of the inhabitants within the 
circle of their adminiſtration, and by that means Have 


had 
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had it in their power to have guarded againſt and 
prevented being ſurprized by any attack from the af. 
ſembling of the ſubjects. When government intend- 
ed to impoſe ſuch obnoxious laws upon the coloniſts, 
they ought firſt to have known their diſpoſitions, and 


in caſe that they found them averſe to compliance, 


have ſecured their obedience by ſuch ſound ſteps of 
policy as would have anſwered their own intentions. 
To be ſurprized by their own ſubjects, argued a real 
want of underſtanding of the diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple, and a deficiency of political forecaſt with re. 
gard to the means of executing their new laws.—— 
Both General Carleton and Major Preſton, ought to 
have informed themſelves of every ſtep that the colo- 
nies were taking, and to have acquainted government 
with the real Graztion of the country. Two things 
appear obvious in the hiſtory of the proceedings of 
government, that they either never intended to in- 
force their new laws, or that they were totally infa- 
tuated with regard to the means of rendering them 
effectual; for if they had ſtudied for an age to ex- 
poſe their own weakneſs, they could not have taken 
more eſſectual methods to have done it than thoſe 
they purſued. The troubles in America have prin- 
cipally ariſen from either the ſelfiſhneſs or incapacity 
of the Governors in thoſe parts, who either were 
conſtantly purſuing their own intereſts without mind- 
ing either the affairs of government or the people, 
or were perſons preferred to thoſe poſts by the inte- 
reſt of friends, without having a ſingle qualification 
for the office they were preferred to. It has long 
been a miltaken opinion prevailing in the mother 
country, that ſuch as are not qualiſied for offices at 
dome, ay auſwer the purpoſe of colony adminiſtra- 

tion; 
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tion; from this idea has the governments abroad in 
the colonies been ſupplied with both the weakeſt and 
the worſt of men. 

Major Preſton endeavoured to obtain à few day 
time in hopes of ſome relief; but this was refuſed, on 


Account of the lateneſs and ſeverity of the ſeaſon: he 
alſo endeavoured in ſettling the terms of capitulation, 


to obtain liberty for the garriſon to depart for Great 
Britain, which proved equally unſucceſsful, aud they 


were obliged, after being allowed the bondure of 


war, ori account of their brave defence, to lay down 
their arms, and ſurrender themſelves. priſoners: 
They were allowed their baggage and effects, the of. 
ficers to wear their ſwords, and their other arms to 
be preſerved for them till the troubles were at an end. 
—General Montgomery, in all tranſactions with the 


King” s troops, writ, ſpoke, and behaved with that 
attention, regard, and politeneſs, to both private men 
and officers, which might be expected from à man 
of honour and integrity, who found himſelſ involy- 
ed in an unhappy quarrel with his friends and coun- 
trymen. Such behaviour was no more than what all 
who were perſonally acquainted with that officer, 


would always haye expected of him. All the priſon- 
ers who were taken at this time, were ſent up the 


Lakes, by way of T iconderago, to thoſe inland parts 


of the colonies, which were beſt adapted for their 
reception, and proviſion. The provincials found in 
this fort a conſiderable quantity of artillery and uſeful 
ſtores, neceſſary for carrying on the enterpriſe they 


were now engaged in. The ſucceſs of this expedi- 


tion had hitherto ſucceeded beyond the moſt ſanguine 
hopes of the adventurers, and their good fortune in 
what they had attemptęed puſhed them on to achier- 

222 ments 
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ments altogether beyond their ſtrength. Their ſuc- 
ceſs upon the Lakes ſeduced them into an opinion of 
reducing the city of Quebec to the obedience of the 
congreſs, and they ſeem to have both forgotten and 
deſpiſed the dangers and fatigues of an inclement fea. 
ſon, thro” the hopes of finiſhing with glory ſo import- 
ant an enterpriſe. The provincials had now the 
whole command of the lakes. General Preſcot had 
been obliged to enter into a capitulation with them, 
by which the whole of the river's naval force, conſiſt- 
ing of eleven armed veſſels, was ſurrendered into 
their hands. General Preſcot, with ſeveral officers, 
and ſome gentlemen of the civil department, Canadi- 
an volunteers, with 120 Engliſh ſoldiers, all of whom 
had taken refuge on board the veſſels upon the ap- 
proach of General Montgomery were made priſon- 
ers of war. Tho' the rapid ſucceſs of Montgomery 
was not at that time blazoned with miniſterial figures 
of embelliſhment in the Cazette, yet there has no- 
thing during the courſe of this unfortunate war been 
carried on with more addreſs, and ſupported with 
greater energy, than this enterpriſe. The humanity 
of the commander, and the regularity of the troops, 
Would have done honour to the moſt legal military 
corps, and their fortitude in combating dangers and 
fatigues ſets them forth in a point of view which he- 
roes need not be aſhamed ok * Feats of a much infe- 
rior nature have been in our government accounts 
extolled with the higheſt ſtrains of hyperbole, while 
the epithets of cowardice and rebellion have been gi- 
ven this bold and daring expedition. It is not the 
province of a hiſtorian to determine what is rebelli- 
on; this muſt be left to the judgment of after ages, 
Who will determine with more impartiality than the 
e | preſent 
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preſent concerning the character of American reſiſt 


ance. There have, been ſome grand rebellions in 
times paſt. recorded in the Engliſh hiſtory, which 
haye changed their names in thoſe of Revolu- 
tions, and are now adorned with the epithet glorious, 
which according to the principles now in vogue a- 
mong courtiers, would have been ſtigmatized with the 
name rebellion had they been unſucceſsful. ——It is 
time that. muſt declare which of the twothis American 
reſiſtance belongs to, ——Perhaps an hundred years 
hence what we account rebellion, will in the hiſtory 


of America be eyclept a Revolution. Shall it prove in 


the end unſucceſsful, it muſt continue in the language 
and ſtile of ſtate politicians, a grand rebellion. 

| While Montgomery and his troops were carrying 
on the war in upper Canada, from New York, by the 
old beaten courſe of the Lakes, an expedition, diſtin- 
guiſhed by its novelty, ſpirit of enterpriſe, the difficul- 
ties that oppoſed it, and the conſtancy maintained in 
its execution, was undertaken directly againſt the 
lower part of the province of Quebec, from the New 
England fide, by a route that had hitherto been un- 
explored, and conſidered as impracticable. About 
the midſt of September, Colonel Arnold, at the head 
of two regiments, conſiſting of about 1100 men, 
marched from the camp near Boſton to Newport, at 
the mouth of the river Merrimack, where veſſels 


were ready to carry them to the mouth of the riyer 


Kennebec, in New-· Hampſhire, a yoyage of about forty 
leagues. Upon the twenty ſecond of the ſame month, 
they embarked their ſtores and troops at Gardiner's 
Town, on the Kennebec; and proceeded with great 
difficulty up that river. The Kennebec has a rapid 
ſtream, and its bottom and ſhores on many places are 

| | 11 
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rocky, the navigation is continually interrupted by falls, 
and the carrying places are exceedingly difficult. 
In this paſſage the batteaux were frequently filled with 
water, and overſet, in conſequence of which a part of 
their arms, ammunition, and proviſions, were ſome- 
times loſt. Beſides the labour of loading and re-load- 
ivg at the carrying places, they were obliged to car- 
ry the boats upon their ſhoulders. The great carry- 
ing place was about twelve miles a-croſs, which was 
attended with much labour and fatigue. That part 
of the detachment which was employed in managing 
the batteaux, marched along the banks of the river, 
and the boats and men being diſpoſed in three divi- 
ſions, each diviſion encamped together every night.— 
The march by land was not more eligible than the 
paſſage by water. — They had thick woods, deep 
ſwamps, difficult mountains and precipices, alternate- 
ly to encounter, and were upon occaſions obliged to 
cut their way through the thickets for miles together. 
At the carrying places they were obliged to traverſe 
the ſame ground twice over, heavy loaded. From all 
theſe impediments their progreſs was of courſe very 
flow, travelling in general only from four or five to 
nine or ten miles a- day. The conſtant and ſevere fa- 
tigue cauſed many of them to fall ſick, which added 
to their hardſhips; —and proviſions grew at laſt fo 
ſcarce, that ſome of the men eat the ir dogs, and what- 
ever elſe of any kind could be converted into food.— 
When they arrived at the head of the Kennebec, 
which is upwards of an hundred and fifty miles from 
Gardiner's Town, and according to their way of tra- 
yelling muſt have been much more, they ſent back 
their ſick, and one of the colonels took that oppor- 
1 of returning with his whole diviſion, under the 
pretence 
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ls, pretence of the ſcarcity of proviſions. This was done 
— without the conſent of the commander in chief, who 
th had marched forward to explore the way. By this 
of deſertion, and the fick that were returned, Arnold! 
e- detachment was reduced to about one-third from its; 
d- original number. They however proceeded with their 
r- uſual conſtancy, and having croſſed the heights of land 
4 which are ridges of mountains that extend quite thro?” 
* the continent, called heights, they at laſt arrived at the 
rt head of river Chandiece, which runs thro* Canada, 
8 and falls into the river St. Lawrence near Quebec.— 
r, This ridge of little hills ſeems to be the middle of the 
1 continent in thoſe parts; for as ſoon as you come to 
11 the top of the heights, the rivers run towards north, 
1. as they do on this fide towards the ſouth. This little 
P army had ſtill a great way to march, tho“ the great- 
2 eſt hardſhips were now over; they were now arrived 
0 at the inhabited part of Canada, where they found 
4 proviſions. On che third day of November an ad- 
e vanced party returned with proviſions, and they ſoon 
il after came to an houſe, which was the firſt they had 
L ſeen for thirty. one days, having ſpent the whole time 
0 in traverſing a hideaus wilderneſs, without ever Tee- 
1 ing an human face, except thoſe of their own party. 
d Their march from the mouth of the Kennebec, was 
0 almoſt ſtreight north, where they were approaching 
5 nearer to the pole every ſtage, and encountering a 
yy ſevere winter in a cold climate. They had from their 
7 taking ſhip at Boſton, in the middle of September tra- 
n velled 365 miles directly north, ſuppoſing they had 
1 travelled in a direct line, but conſidering the many 


turnings and windings in their journey, it may well 
be ſuppoſed that they marched near double that num- 
ber of miles, 
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- The Canadians received. them with the ſame good 
will that Montgomery and lus corps were received in 
the neighbourhood of Montreal; they ſupplied them 
liderally with all ſorts of proviſions and neceſſaries, 
2 rendered them every other aſſiſtance in their pow- 

Arnold publiſhed immediately an addreſs to the 
me ſigned by General Waſhington, of the ſame na- 
ture with that which had been iffued before by Ge- 
neral Schuyler and Montgomery. They were invited 
to join with the other colonies in an indiſſpluble uni- 


on, and ro range themſelves under the ſtandard of li. 


berty. They were informed in this addreſs that the 
armament was not ſent into the province to plunder, 
but to protect and animate them 3 that they rhem- 
ſelves were injoined to act, and to conſider themfelves 
as in the country of their belt friends; that they were 
therefore requeſted not to deſert their habitations, 
nor to fly from their friends, but to provide them with 
ſuch ſupplies as their country afforded; and he pled- 
ged himſelf for their ſafety and ſecurity, as well as for 
an ample and ſatisfactory compenſation. The recep- 
tion which theſe adventurers met with from the Ca- 
nagyjans, ſhew plainly that the Engliſh governors and 
new laws were not popular nor acceptable among 
them; that provided the ſcale ſhould have preponder- 
ated in favour of the coloniſts, they would not have 
been averſe to join the aſſociation. This is not very 
unlike the ſubſtance of the petition that was ſent from 
Canada to obtain an eſtabliſhment of the French laws, 
and a repeal of the Engliſh trials by j juries. 

The city of Quebec was at this time in a ſtate of 

eat weakneſs, as well as internal diſcontent and diſ- 
order. The Britiſh merchants and inhabitants had 


been for a wy time much diſguſted and diffarisficd--- 
| . 1 hey 
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They had oppeſed the Quebec act, and ſent petitions 
to England upon that ſubject, which had been griey- 
ouſly reſented by their own government, and from 
that period they ſaid they had been not only flighted 
and treated with indifference, but even. regarded with 
an apparent eye of diſtruſt and ſuſpicion. They com- 
plained that as the great political object in that coun- 
try was to attach the native Canadians .1aviolably to 
gorernment, ſo the French nobleſſe and civil officers 
became, except the Briciſh-military, the only farour- 

ites, and theſe having acquired the manners. and affec- 

tions of all other courtiers and favourites, ſuffered no 
occaſion to paſs of inſulting the Engliſh as malecon- 
tents, with the violence of their zeal and the outrage- 
ouſneſs-of their loyalty. They repreſented that theſe 
new courtiers induſtriouſſy brought in queſtions upon 
public affairs and diſcourſes upon government in their 
company, and then conſtrued that freedom which the 
native Engliſſi had derived from nature and habit, as 
well as from the preſent diſcontent, as proceeding 
from ill deſign and diſaffection. | "ct 

Their complaints on this head appear to have had 
a real foundation, and it is a proof how little they 
were either truſted or regarded: that when the troops 
were ſent off to Montreal and the Sorrel, to oppoſe 
the other coloniſts, notwithſtanding the very alarming 
ſtate of public affairs, and that that city, together with 
the property which they poſſeſſed in it, were left expoſ- 


ed without a garriſon, yet when they applied for leave 
to be embodied as a militia for its defence, ſo far 


were government from complying with their requeſt 
that they even did not judge them worthy of an an- 
ſwer. There ſeems to to have been an uniformity co 


the meaſures of government in all parts of the em- 


pic, 
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in diſobliging and offending all ſuch as either 
IF Be] or hinted their regard to liberty and the 
conſtitution,, The nobleſſe and the popith clergy, 
theſe dupes to tyranny, and ſlaves to princes, were 
now become the favourites of the Britiſh' government, 
becauſe they were known to be friends to arbitrary 
82582 and enemies to the common rights of the peo- 

The policy of the court in this prediliction to 
creatures of its own principles, was far from anſwer: 
ing the ends which i it had in view ; the deſigns of the 
miniſtry were even perceived and Alapprored by the 
meaneſt. French peaſant 1 in Canada. Nature, not: 
withſtanding all its corruptions, diſpoſes mankind to 
love and purſue liberty, as ſoon as they. perceive it, 
through all the ranks and degrees of ſociety ; and it 
requires a 4 very deep draught of corruption ſo tointoxi- 
catè the mind as to make men love flavery and op- 
preſſion; when they know it is their right to be. 
free. Penſioned caſuiſts, and ſuch as for the ſea of 
Juſt or worldly intereſt, have given up conſcience, 
and have loſt the feelings of the moral ſenſe, may var- 
niſh the rights of ſovereigns, and the power of prin- 
bes; with all the fine colourings of ſophiſtry and de- 
teit, and dignify tyranny and oppreſſion in the hands 
of monarchs, with the divine epithets of the powers 
that be, or the ordinances of God: but common ſenſe 
will teach every unprejudiced ſubject, that there can 
de no powers or ordinances derived from divine au- 
thority that authoriſes a few to gratify their own paſ- 
ſions or appetites at the expence of the common weal 
of ſociety. What on all occaſions would determine 
the truth of this point, would be for the diſputants 
to change ſituations, and the friends of arbitrary pow- 
er to become ſubject to it in the hands of others. 
«229 =? Jo 2: ” 4 
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A very ſhort trial would ſoon alter their ſentiments: 
If the Deity had ever intended a certain form of go- 
vernment to hare been univerſally adopred, he would 
have certainly pointed it out in ſuch a manner as it 
could not have been miſtaken, and given infallible 
marks of the perſons who were to ſuperintend it.— 
Bur as this is not the caſe, we have no other method 
of judging concerning governments, but that of 
their anſwering the end of the common-weal. When 
they anfwer this end, they are from heaven; but 
when they deſtroy it, they proceed from another 
ſource. 

When Arnold arrived at Quebec, the inhabitants 
were in a wavering ſituation; the Engliſh ſubjects 
were diſguſted, and the French were not to be truſt- 
ed with the defence of the city. There were no 
troops of any ſort in the place till Me Clean's new raiſ- 
ed Emigrants arrived from the Sorrel. Some marines, 
whom the Governor had ſent for from Boſton, were 
refuſed by a naval council of war, on account of the 
lateneſs of the ſeaſon, and the danger of navigation. 
The militia had been lately embodied by the Lieute- 
nant governor; and this was the condition of Quebec 
when Arnold arrived with his party, and appeared 
at Fort Levi, oppoſite to the town. The river was 
fortunately between them, and the boats ſecured, other- 
wiſe it appeared highly probable that they would have 
become maſters of it in the firſt ſarprize and confuſion. 
This defect was in a few days ſupplied by the alacrity 
of the Canadians, who ſupplied them with canoes, 
and they affected their paſſage in a dark night, not- 
wirhſtanding the vigilance « of the armed veſfels and fri- 
gates of war in the river. The critical moment was 
now over, and the inhabitants began to think of 

4 A ſecuring 
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ſecuring their property; the diſcontented, both Eng- 
lich and Canadians, when the danger prefſed « He 
united for their common defence. Had the city been 
taken by ſurprize, it is highly probable that the male- 
contents would have joined the conquerors ; but as it 
was now doubtful whether they ſhould fucceed in 
their enterprize, they conſidered it as the wiſeſt courſe 
to hold with thoſe who had the poſſeſſion. The in- 
habitants were embodied and armed, and the ſailors 
landed from the ſhips to attend the batteries and ſerve 
the guns. The beſieged were conſiderably ſuperioc 
in number to the beſiegers, and Arnold had no artil- 
lery. 

It is . that Arnold 8 upon the dif. 
affection of the inhabitants, which in caſe he had been 
able to have taken the town by ſurprize, might have 
been of ſervice to his undertaking; but being diſap- 
pointed in this view, there was nothing that remained 
practicable for him but intercepting the roads, and 
cutting off the ſupplies, till Montgomery ſhould arrive. 
He made a ſhew for ſome days upon the heights near 
the town, and ſent two flags to ſummon the inhabi- 
rants, but they were fired at, andno meſſage admitted. 
Upon which he withdrew his troops into quarters 
of refreſhment. Conſidering their long and wca- 
riſome march, it muſt be ſuppoſed that they were in 
much need of ſome reſt and refreſhment : but when 


we reflect upon their preſent ſituation, it muſt ſuggeſt 


that their reſt would be far from being MY refreſh- 
Ing. 
After Montgomery had received large "he of 
all neceflaries for his men at Montreal, and clothed 
and refreſhed his little army, he ſet forward to Que- 
bec. Tho' appearances were greatly on his fide at 

this 
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this time, his fituation was far from being agreeable. | 
conrinual difficulties and encreaſing hardſhips attend- 
ed him, that nothing leſs could have ſurmounted than 
his own enterprizing genius. The difficulty of go- 
yeruing an army compoſed wholly of new ſoldiers, 
and theſe led direMy from their civil employments to 
the field, even ſuppoling them raiſed in old countries, 
and where ſubordination is the moſt perfectly eſtab- 
liſhed, will be conceived by thoſe who are the leaſt 
converſant in military affairs. Montgomery's troops 
were compoſed of men the moſt unaccuſtomed, and 
who from principles and habit, and manner of life, 
were the molt averſe to our ideas of military ſubordi- 
nation, of any people whatſoever. I cannot, howe- 
ver, agree with thoſe who affirm, that they are a peo- 
ple from habit and principle, and manner of life, rhe 
molt averſe to every idea of ſubordination of any 
civilized people in the world. This certainly is not 
the caſe, for they then did, and have fence, voluntarily 
ſubmirted to all the rules of, military order and diſ- 
cipline. Had not the army which followed Mont- 
gomery been influenced with ſome more powerful 
principle than ir was poſſible for his genius to inſpire 
them with, they would never have endured the fa- 
tigues, undergone the hardſhips, and encountered 
the dangers which they voluntarily went through.— 
It was the fpirzt of liberty, the animating influence of 
freedom, and love of independeacy of a government 
which they conceived tended to enflave them, that 
operated more powerfully than the genjus of Mont- 
gomery. It can eaſily be conceived that as they join- 
ed Montgomery free and voluntarily, and knew the 
nature of the expedition they were going upon, that 
they had reſolved to undergo the dangers and hard- 
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ſhips which attended it, in hopes: of promoting the 
great end which the coloniſts had in view. When 
military men ſerve from principle, and are actuated by 
conſcience, there will be little need for that ſevere 
diſcipline which is neceſſary to be practiſed among 
thoſe that are either forced intro the ſervice, or enter 
into it from principles of idleneſs, love of plunder, or 
other ſimilar baſe principles. The Roman ſoldiers, 
in the time of the common-wealth, while, virtue was 
predominant in the empire, without force or conſtraint 
ſerved their country, and maintained good ditcipliae 
from mutual choice: the ſoldiers, who were tree 
Romans, and had intereſt in the happineſs of their 
country, as well as the officers, - endured hardſhig: 
and encountered dangers not from force, but be- 
cauſe they conſidered themſelyes members of the 
common-wealth, and mutual ſharers of the honours 
and privileges which they were fighting for, with the 
greateſt ſenators of Rome. The provincial troops 
did not follow Montgomery to Canada for the ſake of 
plunder or from any wanton deſire of laying waſte the 
country, but to prevent government from making uſe 
of the forces in that quarter, in diſtreſſing the back 
ſettlements of the New. England provinces; they 
had therefore determined with themſelves before their 
ſetting out to obſerve a ſtrict diſcipline, as true friends 
of liberty, ayoiding all licentiouſueſs and diſorder. 
General Carleton arrived at Quebec near about 
the time that Arnold's detachment had retired from 
its neighbourhood, and immediately took ſuch mea- 
ſures for its defence as were ſuitable to that charac- 
ter which he had ſuſtained as a military offcer.— lle 
firſt obliged all thoſe with their families to leave the 


town gh refuſed to take UP arms in its defence 
Th 
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The garriſon, including all orders who did duty, con- 
ſiſted of about 1500 men, a number totally unequal 
to the defence of ſuch extenſive works, provided they 
had been attacked by a powerful force, ſupported 
with things neceſſary for a ſiege.—— The beſiegers 
were not more numerous than the beſieged, and were 
but ill appointed for ſuch an arduous undertaking 3; 
Their artillery was too light and trifling to demoliſh 
ſuch works as defended Quebec. Nothing could 
hare rendered their ſucceſs probable, except a divie 
ſion among the inhabitants of the town, or a ſudden 
attack xo have thrown them into confuſion. | 
The troops in the town, except one company of 
the 7th regiment, which had eſcaped being taken, and 
were principally recruits, were only a new raiſed mi- 
litia, unacquainted with, and ſcarcely trained to any 
form of military diſcipline; fo that the troops on both 
ſides might have been conſidered as nearly equal in 
their characters. The principal defence of the town 
reſted in ſome marines and about 450 ſeamen, be- 
longing to the King's frigates and the merchant ſhips 
that wintered in the harbour. Theſe being accuſ- 
tomed to the management of the great guns, and the 
ready manceuyres of that ſort of exerciſe, were the 
real ſtrength of the garriſon. There was however a 
great difference in the intrepidity of both the troops 
and officers of the parties; the rowns-men were nor 
all well- affected to the Governor; for though they 
had through neceſſity taken up arms, for fear of ſome 
ill conſequences, or becauſe they thought it impoſſt- 
ble for the provincials to take the town, yet in their 
heart they wiſhed weil to their cauſe, and would not 
have been ill pleaſed if they had ſucceeded. The o- 
mer had marched with the ſtrongeſt reſolution to ful 
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fil the end for which they were ſent, and were in ge- 
neral of an intrepid and daring diſpoſition. 

Montgomery, having left ſome troops in Montreal 
and the forts, and ſent detachments into the different 
parts of the province to encourage the Canadians, as 
well as to forward ſupplies of proviſions and neceſſa- 
ries, puſhed on with as many men as could be (pared, 
and with ſuch artillery as he could procure, to join Ar- 
nold. Their march was in winter, through badroads, 
in a ſevere climate, beneath the fall of the firſt ſnows, 
and therefore made under great hardſhips; which 
they however encountered with equal reſolution, and 

arrived with incredible expedition at Quebec. 

It was upon the twenty-ſifth day of December 
when Montgomery appeared before the town, when 
he wrote a letter to the Governor, magnifying his 
own ſtrength, ſtating the weakneſs of the garriſon, 
thewing the impoſſibility of relief, and recommendiag 
an immediate furrender, to ayoid the conſequences 
which muſt attend a ſtorm from victorious troops, ir- 
ritated with the injurious treatment which they had 
in various inſtances received at their hand. The flag 
which carried this letter was fired at, as well as every 
other which was ſent, ſo that all communication was 
totally forbidden between the beſiegers and the inha- 

bitants by the Governor. Notwithſtanding of this 
{tri& guard, Montgomery found other means to con- 
vey a letter of the ſame nature aud import into the 
town; but this had no effect upon the Governor, who 
remained firm and inflexible, in ſpite of all threaten- 
ings. It appears ſomewhat of a ſtrange adventure in 
Montgomery to inveſt a fortified place with a num- 
ber of troops not ſuperior to thoſe that defended it, 
either in quantity cr quality. His only proſpect of 
ſucceſ 
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ſacceſs ſeems to have-depended upon the effect which 
his warlike preparations and the violence of his attack 
might have upon the inhabitants of the town, who 
deing haſtily embodied were but a very motley garri- 
fon ; or in caſe he ſhould fail in an aſſault, to weary 
them out with continued and falſe alarms. 

He accordingly commenced a bombardment with fire 
ſmall mortars, which continued for ſome days, and 
might have been ſuppoſed to have ſtruck terror into 
the minds of the people, and to have intimidated the 
town into a ſurrender ; but the intrepidity of the 
Governor, ſupported by the bravery of the general 
officers, and the activity of the ſeamen and marines, 
prevented this effect. The garriſon in general behaved 
with great bravery, and nobly followed the example 
of their officers, and endured incommodities, wants 
and diftrefles incident to ſo long a ſiege, with wonder- 
ful ſteadfaſtneſs and reſolution. | 

General Montgomery in a few days opened a fix 
gun battery, about 700 yards diſtance from the walls, 
but his metal was too light to produce any conſider- 
able effect. The walls of Quebec were not fo eaſily 
battered down as to give way to ſuch a feeble force as 
that of a few ſmall pieces, more adapted to the field 
than fitted for a fiege. Mean while the ſnow lay deep 
upon the ground, and ſuch was the ſeverity of the 
climate, that human nature ſeemed incapable of with- 
ſtanding its force in the open field. ——The hard- 
ſhips of the provincials, both ariſing from the ſeaſon 
and the ſmallneſs of their numbers, ſeemed incredi- 
ble, and could only be endured through an enthuſiaſtic 
adherence to their cauſe, and the affectionate eſteem 
they had for their general, who bore fatigue and 
encountered danger equally with themſelves. This 
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conftubey was likely to fail provided the evil ſhonld cn. 
creaſe or continue too long, human nature muſt have 
yielded to difficulties which were totally infupport- 
able in their then ſituation. An excuſe for rein. 
quiſhing this project was foon likely to happen, as the 
time was near expired for which every man of th- 
ſoldiers had been liſted ; and it was moſt likely that 
the feelings of nature, and the future proſpect of dau- 
ger, would prevail over their enthuſiaſm, and make 
them take the advantage of the opportunity of re- 
turning home according to their agreement. This 
would have totally broke up Montgomery's little ar- 
my. The New York troops felt the ſeverity of the cli 
mate, and did not ſhew ſo much ſteadineſs and perſe- 
verence as the hardy New Englandmen who had tra- 
verſed the deſart with Arnold. Theſe ſhewed an a- 
mazing conſtancy and intrepidity. Montgomery in 
theſe circumſtances found that ſomething decifive be- 
hoved immediately to be done, otherwiſe the benefit 
of his paſt ſucceſs and labour, would be in a great 
meaſure loſt to the cauſe he was engaged in, and his 
ame and reputation, which now ſhone with the great- 
eſt luſtre, would be dimmed, if not totally obſcured. 
He knew that the Americans depended greatly upon 
his conduct and valour, and would conſider Quebec 
as good as taken as ſoon as they heard that he was ar- 
rived before it, and that the higher their expectations 
were raiſed, the more grievous the diſappointment 
would be to them, in cafe the undertaking was fru- 
ſtrated. * Their confidence of ſucceſs was founded 
upon the high opmion which they held of his cou- 
rage and ability; to forfeit that opinion, was to him 
the worſt of all poſlible conſequences. To ſtorm the 


city with an army not ſuperior to the garriſon which 
£2 defended 
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d defended it, conſidering alſo the natural ſtrength of 
* the place, which in the common way of ſpeaking was 
q reckoned impregnable, was a deſperate undertaking. | 
J But perſons who have their minds poſſeſſed with the | 
* romantic ideas of honour in war, ſeldom eſtimate dan- i 
5 ger by the ſtrict rules of prudence; but provided _ ö 
At the honours in view be great, ſeldom attend minutes 1 
* ly to the dangers which lye in the way of the object. i | 
1 Ia the hiſtory of military achievements in all ages, we 4 
8 find that the ſucceſs of great attempts have depended 
is upon a noble contempt of forms and ordinary calcu- 
= lations. Providence, in contempt of human pride, 
i- ever was, and ever will be, the great arbiter in war. 
Co Montgomery depending much upon fortune, and al- 
a ſo upon the nature and diſpoſition of the garrifon, 
* determined on a deſperate attempt to carry the place 
in by ſcaling the walls. 
e As in the moſt perfect ſociety upon earth chere 
it have been found rraitors, ſo in this army of proyinct- 1 
a als there were ſome who betrayed the purpoſes of „ 
1 che General to the garriſon of Quebee. Some de- 
6 ſerters, either through deſign, or to make their peace 
1 with the Governor, informed the beſieged of the de- 
FN ſign of the General. This he was fortunate enough 
1 to perceive from the motions of the townſmen, who' 
1 had nor only been informed of his deſign in general, 
fie bar of the particular manner of carrying it into exe- 
6. cution. This unfortunate circumſtance diſconcerted 
9 his whole plan, and made him change his diſpoſitions, 
. which had a conſiderable influence on che ſucceeding 
m events. Had he ſucceeded in his firſt ſcheme, and 
he made a good lodgement in the city in any part that 
ch was unguarded, there would have been a ſevere 
ed ſtruggle for the poſſeſſion of it, and it is not impro- 
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bable that Quebec would have been taken, notwith. 
ſtanding the vigilance and activity of the Governor. 
Montgomery being fruſtrated in his plan of operation, 
proceeded to attack the town according to a new 
plan. Upon the laſt day of the year 1775, and un- 
der the cover of a violent ſtorm of ſnow, he proceed- 
ed to thjgarduous attempt. Having diſpoſed his little 
army into four diviſions, of which two carried on 
falſe attacks againſt the upper town, whilſt himſelf 
and Arnold conducted two real ones againſt oppoſite 
parts of the rown. By this means the alarm was 
general in both towns, and might have diſconcerted 
the moſt expericuced troops. From the fide of the 
river St. Lawrence, and round to the Baſon, every 
part feemed equally threatened, and equally in 
danger. 7 

About five o'clock, Montgomery, at the head of 
the New-York troops, advanced againſt the lower 
town, at a place called Aunce de Mere, under Cape 
Diamond; but for ſome difficulties which had inter- 
vened in * approach, the ſignal for engaging had 
been given, and che garriſon alarmed before he could 
reach the place. He notwichſtandiug preſſed on in a 
narrow file upon a ſcanty path, with a precipice to 
the river on one fide, and an hanging above him which 
in a manner projected oyer him, Haying ſeized and 
paſſed the firſt barrier, accompanied by a few of his 
braveſt men and officers, he marched boldly at the 
head of his detachment to attack the ſecond. * This 
was much ſtronger than the firſt, and had ſeyeral can- 
non loaded with grape ſhor. From this much execu- 
tion was done upon the aſſailants; 3 both the cannon 
and muſketry were well directed, and from this bar- 


; rier or battery Montgomery was killed, and finiſhed 
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his military career; he fell together with his Aid- de 
camp, and ſevefal afficers; and the moſt of thoſe that 
were near his perſon lay dead upon the ſpot. Upon 
the fall of Montgomery, the command de volved up- 


on one Campbell, who retired immediately, without. 


making any further attempt to proceed, — It was 
thought by the colonies that Campbell yielded too 
eaſily to the firſt impreſſion, and that had he con tinu- 
ed the attack as reſolutely as Montgomery began it, 
as they were now cloſe at the battery, and might 
have taken it with little loſs, that the town would have 
fallen into their hands. For as Arnold was gain- 


ing ground in that quarter which he attacked, had 


Campbell puſhed the attack as he might have done, 
it would have prevented the Governor from employ- 
ing the forces in that part of the rown againſt Ar- 
nold's diviſion, which were already victorious, and 
would have diſtracted the townſmen, that they would 
not have had time to had paid attention to the pro- 
greſs of the other diviſion of the provincials. 

While things were carried on in this quarter as has 
been mentioned, Arnold was not idle in puſhing mat- 
ters as far as he could in the department afligned 
to him. With an intrepidity that would have done 


honour to the moſt veteran troops, this diviſion at- 


tacked that part of the town called the Saut, at Mate- 
lot, and having penetrated through St. Roques, they 
attacked a well defended battery, which they carried 
after an hour's ſharp engagement, with conſiderable 
loſs. It was here that their commander was wound- 
ed, his leg was ſhattered by a thor, and they were ob- 
liged to carry him to the camp; but theſe troops 


did not retreat haſtily upon the departure of the com- 


wander, as the New York detachment did; his place 
| Was 
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was ſupplied by other officers, who with no leſs in. 
rrepidiry carried on the attack, and the men ſhewed 
a reſolution on that occaſion equal to the oldeſt and 
moſt regular forces. They were as yet ignorant of 
Montgomery's misfortune, and were ſo far from being 
dejected with their own, that they puſhed on with 
greater vigour, and made themſelves maſters of ano. 
ther battery. Had all the provincial troops on this 
occaſion been equal to thoſe of New England, not- 
withſtanding all the misfortunes they ſuſtained by the 
loſs of their general officers, they would certainly 
have taken the town that very day. The New York 
forces certainly behaved but ill in precipitately re- 
treating upon the death of their General, for had 
they continued to have made a diverſion in that part 
of the town where they were appointed to ſerve, they 
would have prevented the garriſon from attacking 
Arnold's party in the rear, which would have been 
of great conſequence. 

Upon Campbell's retreat, the garriſon had now time 
to turn their whole attention to Arnold's divifion, and 
perceived that they had now an occaſion offered of cut- 
ting their retreat off. The ſituation of the affailants was 
now ſuch, that in attempting a retreat, they had to 
paſs a conſiderable way within fifty yards of the 
walls, expoſed ro the whole fire of the garriſon. And 
what rendered there fate ineveitable was, a conſidera- 

ble derachment with feveral field pieces ifſued-thro' 
a gate which commanded that paſſage, and attacked 
them furiouſiy in the rear, while they were already 
fully employed in every other part, by che troops 
which poured upon them in every other quarter. In 
theſe deſperare circumſtances, without a poſſibiliey of 
lenge; attacked on all ſides, and under every diſad - 


. vantage 
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vantage of ground, as well as numbers, they obſti- 


nately defended themſelves for three hours, and at 


Jaſt ſurrendered priſoners of war. A greater inſtance 
of bravery has not not been exhibited by any veteran 
troops on almoſt any occaſion, and provided they had 
not been under the predicament of rebellion, would 
have had the honour of being extolled as the greateſt 
heroes in the Gazette, The Governor treated the 
priſoners with great humanity, and it was thought 2 


thing more extraordinary that he purſued ſuch lene- - 


tive meaſures, ſeeing he had been long habituated to 
the ſeverity of a military life. This obſervation ſug- 
geſts an idea in no wiſe friendly to thoſe who aſſume a 
military character, and purſue war as a profeſſion ; — 
ſuch a manner of life hardens the human heart, and 
renders the feelings of the ſoul callous to the pains 
and diſtreſſes of our fellow-creatures. The profeſſion 
of arms ought certainly only to be occaſional, when 
there is a ſpecial call to defend ourſelves and pro- 
perty againſt all unjuſt claims and aſſaults . but it 


ought never to be the ſtudy of a man's life, and the 


conſtant theme of his practiſe. Such as go volun- 
teers to ſoreign wars, in which they are in no wiſe in- 
tereſted, only for the ſake of learning to ſhed blood, 
can only be conſidered as profeſſional butchers, go- 
ing abroad to learn their buſineſs. —After the death 
of Montgomery, all enmity againſt him ariſing from 
party animoſity ceaſed, and reſpect to his private cha- 
racter prevailed over every other conſideration; his 
dead body received every poſſible mark of diſtinction 
from the victors, and was interred at Quebec with 
all the military honours due to a brave ſoldier. By 
comparing the different accounts and circumſtances 


killed, 


ſubſequent to the engagement, the provincials in 
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kille?, wonnded, and priſoners, did not loſe fewer 
than half their number. This appears from a letter 
df General Arnold, written ſoon after, which ſtates 
their remaining number at only 70 men. 
Thus fell Richard Montgomery in the cauſe of li- 
berry, fighting, as he believed, and as unbiaſſedreaſon 
will in after ages determine, for the rights of hy- 
man nature and his country, againſt the illegal en- 
eroachments of a Britiſh miniſtry, who by miſleading 
their moſt gracious Sovereign, the rightful prince and 
monarch of a vaſt empire, procured by the energy of 
fome inviſible influence, the ſanction of legiſlative au- 
thority, to oppreſs the ſubjects, contrary to the fund- 
amental ſtatutes of a noble and well-poifed conſtitu- 
tion. He died in modern ſtile, a rebel; but no other- 
wiſe deſerved that character than Ruſſel and Sidney, 
names which will ever live, while there are any per- 
ſons living who value the glorious revolution and love 
of liberty. He was a gentleman of a goodfamily in the 
kingdom of Ireland, and ſerved with reputation in 
the Jaſt war with France and Spain: He fell in the 
prime of life, much lamented by his friends, and even 
praiſed by his enemies,——His many and excellent 
qualities, and agreeable diſpoſition, had procured him 
an uncommon ſhare of both public and private eſteem, 
and there was perhaps no perſon engaged on the 
fame ſide, and few on either, whoſe loſs would have 
deen more regretted both in Britain and America.— 
He was a real and firm lover of liberty, and his ene- 
mies could never with juſtice accuſe him of being a 
friend to licentiouſneſs ; he had ſtudied and under- 
ſtood the true principles of liberty, believed their 
real value, and counted nothing too dear in ſupport- 
ing of them. He married a lady, and purchaſed an 
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eſtate in New York, and on this account induced to 
conſider himſelf as an American. When he perceived 
the meaſures of the Britiſh miniſtry with regard ro 
his country direQly overturning what he believed to 
be the colony conſtitution, he joined in oppoſing 
them, not from wrath, but principle. He was led 
trom ſentiment and full perſuaſion, that it was his du- 
zy to quit the ſweers of an eaſy fortune, the enjoy- 
ment of a loved and philoſophic rural life, with the 
higheſt domeſtic felicity, to take a ſhare in all the mi- 
ſeries and dangers. of thoſe troubles which have been 
already fo baneful to the empire. He had undoubt- 
edly great military abilities, though in the attempt in 
which he fell he was unſucceſsful. It is much to be 
lamented that a man of ſo great abilities, and ſo well 
formed to ſupport the glory of his country, ſhould 
have fallen in a moſt unnatural civil conteſt, In Ame» 
rica he was reyered and extolled as a martyr to the 
cauſe of human nature and the liberties of mankind; 
What was more extraordinary, the moſt eminent ora- 
tors in the Britiſh ſenate, diſplayed their eloquence 
in praiſing his virtues and lamenting his fate. A great 
ſpeaker, whoſe eloquence has often been admired, a 
veteran fellow-ſoldier of Montgomery in the late war, 
ſhed abundance of rears whilſt he expatiated on their 


paſt friendſhip and participation of ſervice in that ſea- 


on of enterpriſe and glory. Even the miniſter. ex- 
rolled his virtues, whilſt he condemned the rebellious 
cauſe they were employed in, and the fatal effects 
which their miſtaken application had produced. In 
this praiſe of the miniſter there is ſomething exceed- 
ingly myſterious, for it ſuppoſes what can never hap- 
pen, namely, that virtue can be applied to rebellious 
purp Ges. When a man is really engaged in what is 
8 1 
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truly rebellion, that which ſome people call virtue is 
no more than vicious exertions of the mind again{t 


truth. If Monrgomery's application of the powers 


of his mind and body was employed in ſupporting 
rebellion m the true fenfe of the word, inſtead of be. 
ing reckoned virtuous, he ought to have been ac- 
counted à perſon deſtitute of all true ſenſe of moral 
virtue. But it would appear thar the miniſter had a 
different opinion, and fault have had ſome ſuſpicion of 
the exiſtence of Montgomery's rebellion. 

Governor Carleton and his officers acquired great 
honour by the defence they made, and the behaviour 
of the garrifon would have done honour to veteran 
troops. It ſhews how far the example of a few brave 
officers will operate to render the raweſt and worlt 
formed troops reſpectable. The Governor is allow- 
ed on all hands to be one of the firſt milirary charac- 
ters of the age, and on this occaſion he by no means 
rarniſhed the reputation he had formerly acquired. 

After the untucceſsful attack of Quebec, the be- 
ſiegers immediately quitted their camp, and retired 
about three miles out of the city, where they ſecured 
and ſtrengthened their quarters as well as they were 
able, being apprehenſive of an attack from the garri- 
fon ; but the one was as unfit for purſuing, as the o- 
thers were to have endured a ſevere attack. The 
Govercor wiſely contented himſelf with the unex- 
pected advantage he had obtained, without hazard- 
ing the fate of the province, and perhaps of America, 
by 4 raſh and uncertain enterpriſe. The city was 
now out of danger, and the great ſuccours which 
were expected would not fail to relieve the whole 
province. Arnold, who now commanded in chief, 


upon the death of Montgomery was far from being 


in 
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in an eligible ſituation; the climate was nncommonly 
cold and the weather ſevere; the hope of afliſtance 
was diſtant, and the arrival of ſuccours of conſe- 
quence ſlow. Notwithſtanding the provincials with 
an aſtoniſhing perſeverence bore every haretup,——- 
They had loſt their commander in chief, the beſt of 
their oſſicers, and ſome of the braveſt of their men, 
with a part of their ſmall artillery: they could not de- 
pend upon the Canadians, whoſe fickleneſs rendered 
it unſafe to depend upon, and whom ſucceſs or difap- 
pointment were equally ready to influence. In ſuch 
a ſituation, it required no ſmall ſhare of addreſ, and 
activity to keep together ſuch an army, where their 
hopes were ſmall and their danger multiplying, Ge- 
neral Arnold, who had hitherto diſplayed uncommon 
abilities in his march into Canada, diſcoyered on this 
occaſion the utmolt vigour of a determined mind, and 
a genius full of reſources. Wounded and defeated 
as he was, he put his troops in ſuch a condition as to 
keep them ſtill formidable; and inſtead of appear- 
ing as one who had met with a defeat, he continued 
to threaten thecity, by turning the ſiege into a block- 
ade, and effectually to obſtruct the arrival of all ſup- 
plies of proviſions and neceflaries into the rown. He 
diſpatched an expreſs to General Wooſter, who was 
ar Montreal, to bring ſuccours, and take upon him 
the command: but this was not immediately to be 
done, he ſupported himſelf againſt the dithculties that 
ſurrounded him with the force which he had. It ap- 
pears from the whole of his operations that the Go- 
vernor conſidered it as a dangerous expedient to at- 
tack Arnold in the open field, though he had near 
double the number of his forces, and that provided it 
had been in the power of General Wooſter ro have 
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ſent a ſuitable reinforcement, the fate of Quebec 
would have ſtill been doubtful. Had not Arnoſd 
been wounded, notwithſtanding the death of Mon. 
gomery, it is not improbable that Quebec would have 
been taken that evening. It was certainly a bold ad- 
venture for ſo few troops to make ſuch a daring 
attack upon a fortified place, by many reckoned im- 
pregnable againſt any force whatſoe ver. 

The march of the New England troops from Gar- 
diner's Town to Quebec, may be conſidered as one 
of thoſe amazing exertions of conduct and intrepidity, 
which coald only be undertaken by a great mind, and 
executed by a people willing to fubmit to every hard. 
ſhip for the ſake of freedom and liberty. A multitude 
of men poſſeſſed of ſuch ideas, diſpoſing themſelves 
voluntarily to encounter ſuch hardſhips and difficultics 
ean never be ſubdued by any power on earth, with- 
out firſt conquering their exiſtence, and extirpating 
them from the face of the ground. The moſt ro- 
mantic notions of military glory and honour will 
never determine a multitude of perſons freely and 
voluntarily, without any hope of preſent advantage, 
to encounter fuch great immediate hardſhips and dif. 

ficulties. The famous retreat of Xenophon with ten 
thouſand Greeks, which is famons in hiſtory, was an 
effort of neceſſity, which is the parent of invention, 
and the long and dangerous march which was con- 
ducted with ſo much wiſdom and intrepidity, was un- 
dertaken and purſued for immediate ſelf. pre ſervation. 
But the march of Arnold through the American de- 
farts was undertaken for the ſake of the general cauſe 
of liberty, as they believed, and with a deſign to pre- 
vent a power which they thought inimical to the 


rights of mankind from enflaying their country. T 
en 
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Men of different opinions concerning the policy of 
nations will judge differemly with regard to this ex- 
pedition ; but whether they determine the ends of it 
good or evil, all muſt allow, that it was a great under- 
taking, and conducted with much intrepidity. After 
the fermentation of party zeal has ſubſided, and men 
coolly conſider the actions of others and their princi- 
ies, they will be obliged to confeſs that the march of 
ovlone! Arnold and his troops is one of the greateſt 
©xploits recorded in the annals of nations, whether 
the way in which they marched, the ſeaſon of the 
year, the ſeverity of the climate, and the many other 
diſadvantages and hardſhips which attended them are 
conſidered. They were only new ſoldiers who had 
but lately taken up arms in defence of their li- 
berties, and had never been accuſtomed to the hard- 
ſhips of war; they were led through a wilderneſs un- 
explored by human eye, where there was no paths, 
and through thickets almoſt impenetrable, and ſwamps 
next to impaſſable. They had no poſſibility of obtain- 
ing any more proviſions than they carried with them, 
till they came to Canada, either by force or other- 


wiſe, and it was uncertain when they ſhould arrive : 


there. It required an amazing reſolution to deter- 
mine men to engage in ſuch evident and unayoidable 


bardſhips already foreſeen, and preſented to their 


minds. 
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VIRGINIA CHARTER. 


KING JAMES I.'s Letters Patent to Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir George Somers and odhers,— 
for two ſeveral Culonics and Plantations, to be 
made in Virginia, aud other parts and territories 
vi: America. Dated April 10, 16c6. 


1. AMEs, by the grace 75 God, King of Eng- 
| land, Scotland, France, and Ireland; Defender 
of the Faith, &c. Whereas our loving and well-dif- 
poled ſubje&s, Sir Thomas Gates, and Sir George 
Somers, Knights, Richard Rackjun, Clerk, Preben- 
gary of Weſtminſter, and Edward-Maria Wingfield, 
Thomas Hanham, and Releigh Gilbert, Eſqrs. Willi- 


am Parker, and George Popham, Gentlemen, and di- 


vers others of our loving ſubj ts, have been humble 
faitors unto us, that we wouid vouchſafe unto them 
Gar licence to make habirations, plantarions, and to 
drduce a colony of ſuncry of our people into that 


part of America commonly called Virginia, and other 


Parts and territories in America, either appertaining 
unto us. or which are not now aſtually poſſeſſed by 
21y Curutian prince or people, ſituate, lying, and 
deing all along the ſea coaſts, between four-and-thir- 
Y degrees of aor: herly latitude from th the cquinoctial 


bas. 
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line, and five and forty degrees of the ſame latitude, 
and in the main land between the ſame four and thir- 
ty and five and forty degrees and the iſlands there- 
unto adjacent, or within one hundred miles of the 
coalt thereof. 

II. And at that end, and for the more ſpeedy ac- 
compliſhment of their ſaid intended plantation and 
habitation there, are deſirous to divide themſelves 
into two ſeveral colonies and companies: the one con- 
ſiſting of certain knights, gentlemen, merchants, and 
other adyenturers, of our city of London and elſe- 
where, which are, and from time to time ſhall be, 
joined unto them, which do deſire to begin their ha- 
bitation and plantation in ſome fit and convenient 
place, between four-and-thirty and one-and-forty de- 


grees of the faid latitude, along the coaſts of Virginia 


and coaſts of America aforeſaid; and the other con- 
ſiting of ſundry knights, gentlemen, merchants, and 
the other adventurers, of our cities of Briſtol and Ex- 
erer, and of our town of Plymouth, and of other 
places which do join themſelves unto that colony, 
which do deſire to begin their plantation and habita- 
tion in ſome fit and convenient place, between eight- 
and-thirty degrees and five-and-forty degrees of the 

aid latitude, all along the ſaid coaſt of Virginia and 
of America, as that coaſt lieth. 

III. We, greatly recommending, and graciouſly 
accepting of, their deſires for the furtherance of ſa 
noble a work, which may, by the Providence of Al- 
mighty God, hereafter tend to the glory of his diving 
Majeſty, in propogating of chriſtian religion to ſuch 
people, as yet live in darkneſs and miſerable 1209 
rance of the true knowledge and worſhip of God, 
zud may in time bring the infidels. and ſavages living 
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in thoſe parts, to human civility, and to a ſettled and 
quiet government: Do, by theſe our letters patents, 
graciouſly accept of, and agree to, their humble and 
well intended deſires. 

IV. And do therefore grant to the London com- 
pany liberty to ſettle auy where on the coaſt of North 
America, between latitude four-and-thirty degrees 
and latitude one-and-forty degrees, and of the ſea 
coaſt near their place of ſettlement to the diſtance of 
ſifty miles from it each way, and to the depth of one 
hundred miles intq the main land. 

V. And we do alſo grant to the Plymouth compa- 
ny liberty to ſettle any where on the coaſt of North 
America, between latitude eight-and-thirty degrees 
and latitude five-and-forty degrees, and of the ſca 
| coaſt near their place of ſettlement to the diſtance of 
fifty miles from ir each way and to the depth of one 
hundred miles into the main land. h 

VI. Provided that the ſettlements that ſhall be laſt 
made ſhall be no more than one hundred miles diſtant 
from the firſt. 

VII. Aud we alſo ordain, that each of theſe colo- 
nies ſhall be governed by a council of thirteen per- 
ſons appointed by the King. 

VIII. And there ſhall alſo be a ſuperior council 

of thirty perſons r eſiding in England, appointed by 
the King. 

IX. And moreoyer, we do grant liberty to work 

alk mines of gold and filyer in the ſaid colonies paying 

to the King a fifth part of the gold and filver, and 2 

Afteenth of the copper. 

X. Anda power is hereby given to eſtabiſh coils 
for theſe colonies. 

I. And i do likewiſe give full power and au- 

thority 
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thority to carry out the King's ſubjects to ſettle the 
ſaid colonies. 


XII. Moreover, we grant power and licenſe to re- 
(it and expel all intruders into the ſaid colonies. 

XIII. We give and grant power to raiſe two and 
z half per cent. upon all goods imported thither by 

King's ſubjects, and five per cent upon thoſe im- 
* by ſtrangers. 

XIV. And we do further give and grant liberty 
to carry goods into the ſaid colonics, from the King's 
other dominions, free from cuſtom for ſeven years. 

XV. Alſo we grant a general denization of all 
ſuch perſons as ſhall be born in theſe colonies. 

XVI. Moreover, we declare, that all perfons who, 


- under pretence of trading to theſe colonies, ſhall ſend 


goods into foreign countries, ſhall forfeit their ſhips 
and goods. 

XVII. Proviſion in cafe of any of the inhabitants 
of thoſe colonis; ſhall rob or injure any other of the 
King" s ſubjects, or the ſubjects of any prince or ſtate 
in amity with England, 

XVIII. And finally, we promiſe to grant the lands 
that ſhall be occupied by the firſt colony, to ſuch per. 
ſons as ſhall be appointed for that purpole by the 
council of that colony. 

XIX. And do in like manner, grant the like pro- 
miſe with reſpe& to the lands that ſhall be occupied 
by the ſecond colony. 


. UE 
Per breve de privato Sigil's. 
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